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PREFACE. 


COMMENTARY  like  the  present  draws  frankly  from 


its  predecessors,  just  as  these  in  their  turn  used  ma- 


terials  quarried  by  earlier  scholars,  whom  they  do  not 
name  on  each  occasion.  The  right  to  do  this  is  won  by  con¬ 
scientious  effort  in  sifting  previous  collections  and  reproducing 
only  what  is  trustworthy,  apt,  and  instructive  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text.  If  new  illustrations  or  evidence  can  be 
added,  that  is  so  much  to  the  good. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  solution  I  have  given  of  the  textual 
problem  of  i17,  the  “  shadow  of  turning,”  is  strictly  new.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  itself,  but  acquires  interest 
because  it  bears  directly  on  the  relation  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  manuscripts,  and  because  Dr.  Hort  candidly  recognised 
this  reading  of  X  and  B,  as  hitherto  understood,  to  present  a 
grave,  although  unique,  obstacle  to  his  and  Dr.  Westcott’s 
theory. 

To  some  other  discussions,  of  the  nature  of  detached  notes, 
in  which  material  is  freshly  or  fully  collected,  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  It  may 
also  be  not  improper  to  remark  that  the  account  of  extant 
ancient  commentaries  on  James  in  Greek  and  Latin  (pages 
110-113)  runs  counter  to  some  recent  statements. 

The  explanation  offered  of  “thou”  and  “l”  in  218,  which 
seems  to  me  to  solve  the  problem  of  that  passage,  is  not 
strictly  new,  but  has  been  overlooked  in  most  current  works 
on  the  epistle.  In  the  light  of  modem  geographical  knowledge 
the  reference  in  57  to  “the  early  and  latter  rain”  gains  a 
greater  importance  than  has  generally  been  observed. 

The  summary  of  the  epistle  (pages  4/.)  may  make  more 
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clear  and  intelligible  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  elsewhere  the 
measure  of  unity  which  the  epistle  shows,  and  the  relation  of 
its  parts. 

A  marked  defect  of  this  commentary,  although  one  not 
peculiar  to  it,  is  that  its  rabbinical  illustrations  ought  to  be 
fuller.  The  glaring  technical  inconsistencies  in  the  mode  of 
referring  to  such  passages  as  are  cited  will  betray  at  once  that 
they  are  drawn  from  various  secondary  sources  and  not  from 
original  and  systematic  research.  It  would  be  a  great  service 
to  New  Testament  scholars  to  provide  them  with  a  new  and 
adequate  set  of  Horae  kebraicae ,  and  nowhere  is  the  need  so 
great  as  in  James  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

These  two  writings  are  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of 
primitive  Palestinian  Christianity  can  be  drawn,  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  different  line  of  development  from  that  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Christianity  which  finds  expression  in  Luke,  Paul,  and 
John.  The  grounds  of  the  distinction  are  other  than  those 
which  the  Tubingen  School  believed  to  have  controlled  early 
Christian  history,  but  they  are  no  less  clear  or  far-reaching. 
A  just  understanding  of  these  tendencies  requires  a  sound 
view  not  only  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
but  of  its  history  in  the  church.  And  here  the  critical  question 
is  that  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  view  stated  below 
that  Hermas  betrays  no  knowledge  of  James  and  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  him  was  forced  on  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the 
study  of  the  facts,  against  a  previous  prejudice  and  without  at 
first  recognising  where  it  led;  but  it  is  in  truth  the  key  to  the 
history.  If  Hermas  really  read  the  Epistle  of  James  so  often 
that  he  knew  by  heart  its  most  incidental  phrases,  now  working 
them  into  his  own  writing  and  again  making  them  the  text 
for  long  expansions,  the  place  of  the  epistle  in  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  becomes  an  insoluble  riddle. 

The  notes  on  textual  criticism  in  the  commentary  are  intended 
to  treat  chiefly  those  selected  variants  which  make  a  difference 
in  the  sense ;  the  materials  employed  do  not  ordinarily  go  be¬ 
yond  the  apparatus  of  Tischendorf.  I  hope  later  to  treat  the 
criticism  and  history  of  the  text  of  James  in  the  light  of  all  the 
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evidence,  including  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  body  of 
extant  minuscule  Greek  manuscripts. 

To  many  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  countless  ways  and 
from  great  stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  I  would  gratefully 
express  the  obligation  that  I  owe  them. 

James  Hardy  Ropes. 

Harvard  University, 

October  15,  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  THE  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  religious  and  moral  tract  having 
the  form,  but  only  the  form,  of  a  letter.  It  contains  counsels 
and  reflections  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  right  conduct,  but  attains  a  certain  unity  from  the 
writer’s  own  traits  of  sincerity,  good  sense,  and  piety,  which 
are  manifest  in  every  paragraph.  The  epistle  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  many  dates  and  several  places  of  origin,  and  is  held 
by  many  to  be  a  genuine  writing  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother; 
but  it  is  probably  the  pseudonymous  production  of  a  Christian 
of  Jewish  origin,  living  in  Palestine  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  second.  The  precise 
limits  of  the  period  within  which  it  was  written  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  epistle  reflects  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine, 
and  almost  all  the  ideas  have  their  rootsdn  Jewish  thought,  but 
in  much  of  the  language,  style,  and  mode  of  expression  gener¬ 
ally,  and  in  some  of  the  ideas,  Hellenistic  influences  are  unmis¬ 
takable  and  strong.  The  interweaving  of  the  two  strains  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  the  epistle 
as  a  hortatory  essay. 

Our  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  book  is  from  two  sources 
of  about  the  same  date;  namely,  Origen  ( c .  185-c.  254)  and 
the  pseudo-clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins ,  written  in  Palestine 
in  Greek  in  the  early  decades  of  the  third  century.  After 
Origen  the  Epistle  of  James  seems  soon  to  have  become  widely 
accepted  in  the  Greek  church  as  a  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the 
West  the  translation  into  Latin,  made  before  350,  gives  the 
earliest  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  epistle  by  Latin¬ 
speaking  Christians.  In  Syria  the  Greek  original  was  known 
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as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it  was 
first  translated  into  Syriac  (as  a  part  of  the  Peshitto)  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth. 

§  i.  The  Purpose  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle. 

(a)  Purpose . 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James  has  in  mind  in  his  coun¬ 
sels  the  general  needs  of  such  Christians  as  he  is  acquainted 
with  or  of  whose  existence  he  is  aware.  The  epistle  does  not 
treat  of  the  special  concerns  of  any  particular  church  nor  owe 
its  origin  to  any  specific  occasion.  The  author  addresses  any 
Christians  into  whose  hands  his  work  may  fall  and  touches 
upon  subjects  of  wide  and  general  interest.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  epistle  has  any  more  specific  “purpose”  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  aim  of  edification.  In  the  selection  of  topics  the  writer 
was  governed  partly  by  his  own  special  interests  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  partly  by  what  he  drew  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
life  about  him  as  to  the  needs  of  human  nature  in  general. 
Doubtless  here,  as  always,  the  impulse  to  expression  arose  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  something  to  say  which  by  its 
freshness  either  of  form  or  substance  would  interest  readers 
and  strike  home.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  epistle  to  give  a 
full  or  systematic  account  of  the  author’s  ideas  on  any  subject. 

(b)  Contents . 

Like  the  ancient  Wisdom-literature  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
which  (in  spite  of  entire  difference  of  style)  the  writer  probably 
shows  some  familiarity,  much  of  the  epistle  is  in  aphoristic  form. 
Such  sentences,  having  their  meaning  complete  in  themselves, 
gain  comparatively  little  illumination  from  the  context;  they 
are  the  well-rounded  and  compact  results  of  whole  trains  of 
previous  thought,  and  are  successful  in  suggesting  these  to  the 
reader’s  mind.  In  trying  to  interpret  by  a  paraphrase,  or  to 
show  the  connection  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  ascribing  to 
the  writer  what  he  has  not  said,  and  elaborating  thoughts 
hinted  at,  rather  than  fairly  implied,  by  the  text  (cf.  the  full 
and  instructive  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  and  the  attempts  to 
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summarise  the  epistle  found  in  the  commentaries  and  the  books 
on  Introduction). 

The  aphorisms  are  not  generally  isolated,  but  are  gathered 
in  paragraphs;  and  these  often  have  unity  and  show  connec¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  thought.  The  paragraphs  are  grouped 
loosely  under  more  or  less  definite  points  of  view,  and  in  chs. 
2  and  4l~56  we  find  an  approach  to  the  fuller  discussion  of  a 
topic  from  various  sides.  In  some  instances  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  smaller  divisions  is  made  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  word  at  the  close  of  one  sentence  and  the  opening 
of  the  next  (thus,  i1  f-  XaiP€LV >  XaP^v\  l4f‘  Xenropevot,  \€ltt€- 
rai ;  i12f-  TreLpaa/JLov,  7r€ipa%ofjL€vo<;)  i2lf-  \6<yov}  Xoyov;  516f- 
7 rpoaevxzvQe,  &erjcn< ? ;  cf.  the  connection  made  by  314-18  be¬ 
tween  the  divergent  subjects  of  chs.  3  and  4).  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  in  the  later  chapters,  where  there  is  more  continuity 
in  the  flow  of  thought,  this  method  of  “capping”  sentences 
rarely  occurs. 

Beneath  the  whole  epistle  plainly  lie  two  pervading  and 
strongly  felt  principles:  (1)  the  hatred  of  sham  of  every  kind; 
(2)  the  conviction  that  God  and  the  world  are  incompatible  as 
objects  of  men’s  allegiance.  Neither  of  these  principles  could 
serve  as  a  title  to  the  tract,  but  they  bind  its  somewhat  mis¬ 
cellaneous  contents  together  in  a  sort  of  unity. 

These  general  characteristics  recall  the  spirit  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  diatribes,  among  which  the  Epistle  of  James  seems  to  find 
its  fittest  literary  classification.  There,  as  here,  the  aim  to 
pierce  through  appearance  and  pretense  to  reality  is  a  leading 
motive,  and  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  James  we  read  what 
Christian  earnestness  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  on  this 
favourite  theme  of  the  sometimes  superficial  or  possibly  flip¬ 
pant,  but  commonly  serious  even  if  unconventional,  Greek  pop¬ 
ular  street  preacher;*  while  James’s  discussion,  in  his  last  two 
chapters,  of  the  two  incompatible  aims  of  human  striving  also 
treats  a  familiar  topic  of  these  moralists. f 

*  P.  Wendland,  Die  hellcnistisch-romische  Kullur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  su  Judenlum  und 
Chrislejitum1,  1912,  p.  76  (Diogenes),  p.  85  (later  moral  preachers). 

t  Wendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  8s;  A.  Bonhoffer,  Epiktct  und  das  Neue  Testament  (Rcligionsge- 
schichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbciten,  x),  1911,  pp.  351/- 
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These  contacts  make  more  intelligible  the  structure  of  the 
epistle.  Familiarity  with  these  great  discussions,  which  had 
been  given  in  public  for  centuries,  would  cause  contemporary 
readers  to  see  fitness  in  a  series  of  topics  which  to  us  seem  in¬ 
congruous,  to  recognise  the  naturalness  of  transitions  which 
strike  us  as  awkward  and  abrupt,  and  to  detect  a  latent  unity 
which  for  us  is  obscured  by  the  writer’s  habit  of  making  no 
introductory  announcement  of  his  successive  themes.  It  must, 
however,  be  emphasised  that  the  writer’s  method  is  hortatory, 
not  expository  (about  60  imperatives  occur  in  the  108  verses) ; 
his  goal  is  nowhere  so  definitely  formulated  in  his  mind  as  to 
forbid  a  swift  and  unexpected  leap  to  inculcate  some  important 
object  of  Christian  endeavour  (so  in  ch.  5) .  In  such  cases  we  can¬ 
not  assume  completely  to  trace  the  real  sequence  of  his  thought. 

The  following  summary  of  the  epistle  is  an  attempt  to  indi¬ 
cate  for  the  several  larger  divisions  the  point  of  view  which  may 
have  led  to  the  grouping  of  the  paragraphs. 

i1.  Epistolary  Salutation . 

1.  i2-226.  on  certain  religious  realities. 

(1)  i2"18.  In  the  formation  of  character . 

(a)  i2-4.  The  real  nature  of  trouble  is  as  an  aid  to  a 

well-rounded  character. 

( b )  i5-8.  Real  prayer  requires  unwavering  faith. 

(c)  19-11.  Poverty  is  real  wealth. 

(d)  i12.  The  endurance  of  trouble  brings  the  crown  of  life. 

(e)  113-18.  The  real  cause  of  sin  is  not  temptation  sent 

by  God,  but  lies  within  yourself. 

(2)  i19-226.  In  religious  instruction  and  public  worship . 

(/)  119-25.  Hearing  is  indeed  better  than  talking,  but  the 
real  response  to  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  listen 
only  but  to  obey. 

(g)  x26'27.  Real  worship  is  inconsistent  with  reckless 
speech;  the  best  worship  is  kindly  service  and 
inner  purity. 
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(h)  21-7.  To  court  the  rich  and  neglect  the  poor  in  the 

house  of  worship  reverses  real  values. 

( i )  28-13.  For  such  conduct  it  is  a  futile  excuse  to  urge 

that  the  law  of  love  requires  it. 

( j )  214-26.  Equally  futile  is  it  to  pretend  in  excuse  that 

the  possession  of  faith  dispenses  from  works. 

U18.  ON  THE  teacher’s  CALLING. 

(a)  31-12.  Against  ambition  to  be  teachers.  The  teacher 

is  under  heavier  responsibility  than  others;  yet 
the  tongue  (the  teacher’s  organ)  is  as  powerful  as 
the  little  rudder  in  a  great  ship,  as  dangerous  as  a 
little  fire  in  a  great  forest,  and  is  untamable. 

( b )  313-18.  The  true  wise  man’s  wisdom  must  be  meek 

and  peaceable;  such  wisdom  alone  comes  from 
above,  and  only  peaceable  righteousness  receives 
the  divine  reward. 

I1— 5 20.  WORLDLINESS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CONDUCT  OF 
LIFE  CONTRASTED. 

-5®.  Worldliness  in  rivalry  with  God  as  the  aim  of  life . 

(a)  41-12.  The  cause  of  the  crying  evils  of  life  is  the  pur¬ 

suit  of  pleasure,  an  aim  which  is  in  direct  rivalry 
with  God  and  abhorrent  to  him. 

(b)  413-17.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the 

trader’s  presumptuous  confidence  in  himself ;  and 
the  futility  of  it. 

(c)  51-6.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  cruelty 

and  luxury  of  the  rich;  and  the  appalling  issue 
which  awaits  it. 

-20.  Counsels  for  the  Christian  conduct  of  life . 

(d)  57-11.  Constancy  and  forbearance ;  and  their  reward. 

(e)  512*18.  The  religious  expression  of  strong  emotion; 

and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

(/)  519,20-  The  privilege  of  service  to  the  erring. 
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§  2.  The  Literary  Type  of  the  Epistle  of  James.* 

The  character  of  James  as  an  epistle  is  given  it  solely  by  i1, 
which  (see  note  ad  loc.)  has  the  conventional  form  usual  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  a  Greek  letter.  But  the  address  (however 
interpreted)  “to  the  people  of  God,  in  their  dispersion ”  (rat? 
Bd)Se/ca  (pvXais  ev  Trj  8taa7ropa)  implies  that  what  follows  is  a 
literary  tract  intended  for  any  Christian  into  whose  hands  it 
may  fall,  not  a  proper  letter  sent  to  a  definite  individual  or 
even  to  a  definite  group  of  persons. 

With  this  corresponds  the  epistle  itself.  The  author’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  themes  is  plainly  governed  by  the  conditions  of 
life  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  nothing  implies  any  definite 
or  restricted  circle  within  the  Christian  church  as  the  persons 
to  whom  the  letter  is  sent.  The  terms  used  are  in  part  drawn 
from  local  conditions,  but  the  exhortations  themselves  could 
apply  anywhere  where  there  were  Christians.  As  a  letter  proper 
would  be  a  substitute  for  a  conversation,  so  such  an  epistle  as 
this  corresponds  to  a  public  address  prepared  for  delivery  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  audiences  and  equally  suitable  for  all 
of  them.  A  letter  proper  is  written  to  be  sent  to  the  person  or 
persons  addressed.  A  tract  is,  in  more  or  less  formal  fashion, 
published .  The  same  piece  of  writing  might,  indeed,  be  in  itself 
fit  for  either  use;  in  that  case  the  author’s  purpose  could  be 
learned  only  from  the  form  of  the  epistolary  address.  But  in 
the  present  instance  neither  contents  nor  address  indicates  that 
the  letter  was  ever  intended  to  be  sent  to  any  specific  church 
or  churches. 

On  the  history  of  the  epistolary  form  in  classical  and  Christian  lit¬ 
erature,  see  R.  Hirzel,  Der  Dialog ,  1895,  esp.  i,  pp.  300-308,  352-358, 
ii,  p.  8;  H.  Peter,  Der  Brief  in  der  romischen  Litteratur  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  phil.-hist.  Classe  der  Kgl.  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften,  xx),  1901;  K.  Dziatzko,  art.  “Brief,”  in  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa,  RE,  1899;  A.  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien ,  1895  (Eng.  transl.  1901), 
art.  “Epistolary  Literature,”  in  EB;  H.  Jordan,  Geschichtc  dcr  altchrist- 
lichen  Literalur,  1911. 

*  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  Der  lilterarische  Charakter  der  ncuteslamenllichen  Schriften,  1908, 
brings  out  many  noteworthy  points  of  view  with  regard  to  the  various  aspects  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  recent  times  to  call  attention  to  their  importance. 
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The  Epistle  as  a  form  of  literature,  in  distinction  from  its  use 
as  the  convenient  instrument  of  personal  intercourse,  seems  to 
have  its  roots  in  the  Greek  literary  history  of  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  before  Christ.  Eminent  men  of  a  still  earlier 
period  had  written  letters,  often  long  and  weighty,  and  these 
had  sometimes  been  collected.  Such  were  those  of  Isocrates, 
of  which  some  genuine  representatives  may  perhaps  be  included 
in  the  extant  collection  bearing  his  name.  Especially  Aristotle, 
f  322  b.c.,  wrote  letters,  and  his  tracts  of  counsel  to  Alexander 
and  to  Themison,  King  of  Cyprus,  gained  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  dedication  something  of  the  character  of  letters.  Epi¬ 
curus,  i*27o  b.c.,  sought  to  strengthen  the  fellowship  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  by  writing  letters,  of  some  of  which  the  addresses  at  least 
are  known  to  us  (73730?  tow  iv  Alyvirrcp  (f)iXov$:  73730?  tou?  iv 
'Acn'a  </h\ou?,  73730?  too?  iv  A afiyfrafco)  (frcXovs,  77730?  too?  iv 
MvTiXrjvrj  faXoaocfrovs)  *  and  the  disciples  followed  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  example.  Many  letters  of  this  type  were  by  their 
nature  of  interest  to  others  than  the  persons  addressed,  and 
when  collected  and  more  widely  circulated  became  works  of 
literature. 

In  the  same  direction  led  the  custom  of  dedicating  books  to 
individuals  and  so  giving  the  whole  book  in  some  sense  the 
character  of  an  epistle,  f 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  epistle  became  a  usual 
form  for  a  treatise,  taking  a  place  like  that  held  by  the  dialogue. 
The  transition  corresponded  to  the  changed  times  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Hellenism.  Once  all  higher  culture  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  at  Athens,  and  a  group  there  gathered  for  grave  con¬ 
versation  presented  the  normal  relation  of  author  and  audience 
which  the  book  affected  to  record  and  perpetuate.  Now  edu¬ 
cated  men  were  diffused  in  countless  centres  throughout  a  widely 
extended  world  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  the  direct  method  of 
address  was,  naturally,  by  a  letter^  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
all  the  world  wrote  letters,  and  many  of  them  were  intended 
for  publication.  Philosophers  (especially  the  Epicureans  and 


*  H.  Usener,  Epicurea,  1887,  pp.  91,  135. 
$  So  Hirzel,  op.  cit.  i,  pp.  352/. 


t  R.  Hirzel,  Dcr  Dialog,  i,  p.  173. 
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Peripatetics),  moralists,  rhetoricians,  men  of  science,  used  this 
form  for  their  essays,  and  we  hear  of  epistles  on  topics  medical, 
mathematical,  grammatical,  antiquarian,  and  even,  perhaps, 
amusing.  Literary  letters  of  consolation  and  exhortation  “grad¬ 
ually  gained  the  position  held  by  printed  sermons  and  books  of 
practical  edification  among  modern  Christians.”  * 

The  rhetorical  writers  found  it  necessary  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  principles  and  rules  of  this  epistolography,  and 
discussed  the  nature  of  an  epistle  and  the  style  proper  to  it. 
From  this  period  proceed  various  treatises  on  the  art  of  letter- 
writing,!  with  their  classification  of  types  of  epistles  (twenty- 
two  kinds  are  given,  later  increased  to  forty-one),  on  which  later 
works  were  based. 

The  Romans,  who  constituted  a  part  of  this  Hellenistic  world, 
excelled  in  the  epistolary  form  of  composition,  and  became  “the 
classic  nation  for  the  letter  as  the  Greeks  are  for  the  dialogue. 
Varro,  Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca  are  the  great  names  of  a  vast 
epistolary  literature  to  which  moralists,  philologists,  jurists, 
physicians  made  their  contributions,  and  in  which  it  is  often 
hard  to  know  whether  a  given  letter  carefully  written  on  a  seri¬ 
ous  subject  was  originally  intended  for  publication  or  only  for 
the  person  addressed. 

From  an  early  time  pseudonymous  letters  were  written,  with 
the  name  not  of  the  real  author  but  of  another — usually  some 
famous  leader  of  thought.  When  Menippus  wrote  letters  of 
the  gods  addressed  to  the  Epicureans, §  no  one  was  deceived ;  in 
other  instances  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  author  de¬ 
sired  to  deceive  the  public  is  less  easy  to  answer.  But  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  the  name  of  Socrates  is  used  with  entire 
freedom  for  the  exposition  of  Plato’s  own  ideas,  and  a  similar 
use  of  a  great  name  in  “the  half  of  a  dialogue”  (to  quote  an 
ancient  writer’s  description  of  a  letter ||)  was  natural  and  equally 
innocent.  Probably,  too,  the  habit  of  free  composition  of  let¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  speeches,  incidentally  to  historical  narratives 


*  H.  Peter,  op.  cit.  p.  19;  cf.  E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunsiprosa *,  1909,  ii,  p.  538,  note  2. 
t  R.  Hercher,  Epistolographi  greed ,  pp.  1-16.  4  X  Hirzel,  op.  cit.  ii,  p.  8. 

§  Hirzel,  op.  cit.  i,  p.  358.  U  Hirzel,  op.  cit.  i,  p.  305. 
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tended  to  promote  the  pseudonymous  composition  of  independ¬ 
ent  examples  of  both  forms.  Teachers  of  rhetoric  composed 
model  letters,  appropriate  to  historical  characters  in  assumed 
situations,  and  gave  out  such  problems  for  their  pupils’  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  epistolary  art.  A  large  proportion  of  the  many  hun¬ 
dred  letters  assembled  in  the  great  collection  of  R.  Hercher, 
Epistolographi  greed,  Paris,  1873,  are  deemed  to  be  such  rhe¬ 
torical  models  or  pupils’  exercises.  But,  whatever  the  causes, 
pseudonymous  epistles  became  common. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  as  would  be  expected, 
literary  epistles  were  written.  Such  were  the  Letter  of  Aristeas, 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  which  forms  ch.  6  of  the  Book  of  Baruch 
in  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  Nine  and  a 
Half  Tribes  appended  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.*  All  these 
are  serious,  but  pseudonymous,  writings.  It  is  possible  that 
certain  of  the  letters  bearing  the  name  of  Heraclitus  and  of 
Diogenes  were  of  Jewish  origin. f 

In  the  Christian  church  letters  as  literary  works,  not  merely 
as  private  communications,  were  produced  almost  from  the  start. 
To  name  no  other  examples,  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Ephesians  were  surely  not  intended  to  be  read  but  once, 
or  by  one  small  group  of  Christians  only ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
owe  their  origin  to  the  epistolary  tradition ;  and  such  a  work 
as  the  (First)  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  can  hardly  have  been 
without  a  larger  purpose  than  to  edify  the  Corinthians  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  The  custom  of  the  time  is  illustrated  in  the 
name  “  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,”  early  assigned  to 
an  anonymous  homily,  as  well  as  in  the  pseudonymous  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  in  the  anonymous 
Epistle  to  Diognetus.  With  the  further  development  of  the 
church,  Christian  epistolary  writings — both  personal  letters  and 
literary  works,  both  genuine  and  pseudonymous — multiplied 
rapidly,  and  many  have  been  preserved. { 

The  epistolary  form  which  James  has  was  thus  altogether 
natural  and  appropriate  for  a  tract,  and  is  fully  accounted  for 

•  A.  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p.  234.  f  Schiirer,  GJV*,  iii,  pp.  624 /.  (§  33,  VTI,  8). 

X  H.  Jordan,  Geschhhtc  der  altchrisllichen  Litcratur,  1911,  pp.  123-172. 
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by  the  literary  custom  of  the  time  without  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
posing  either  a  real  epistolary  aim  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  addition  by  a  later  and  inept  hand  of  an  alien  epistolary 
preface.*  But  it  throws  no  light  on  the  actual  literary  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  document  itself,  which  shows  in  its  contents  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  of  the  specific  character  of  a  letter. 

All  the  more  striking  is  the  abundant  illustration  which  the 
Epistle  of  James  receives  from  both  the  manner  and  the 
substance  of  Hellenistic  popular  moral  addresses,  or  Diatribes. 
At  least  since  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  was  at  once  the  revered 
head  of  a  circle  of  disciples  and  a  public  disputant  ready 
to  debate  with,  confute,  and  instruct  every  chance  comer, 
Greek  and  Hellenistic  cities  everywhere  must  have  known  the 
public  preacher  of  philosophy  and  morals  as  a  familiar  figure 
of  the  street  and  market-place.  In  the  early  fourth  century 
B.C.,  Diogenes  lived  at  Athens ;  and  his  followers  (called  Cynics 
from  their  master’s  well-earned  nickname  of  “The  Dog”)  de¬ 
veloped  their  ethical  and  social  protest  against  the  fetters  of 
convention  into  a  well-marked  type  of  popular  doctrine.  This 
original  Cynicism,  united,  as  the  predominant  factor,  with 
other  more  cultivated  and  rhetorical  influences  to  produce  Bion 
of  Borysthenes  (c.  280  b.c.),  a  pungent  sermoniser  of  whose 
utterances  a  fortunate  chance  has  preserved  written  record, 
quoted  in  the  fragments  of  his  otherwise  unimportant  follower 
Teles  ( c .  230  b.c.).  Later  generations  (cf.  Horace,  EpisL  ii,  2, 
1.  60)  looked  back  to  Bion  as  the  chief  representative,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  the  style,  and  the  fragments  make  it  evident  that 
an  apt  form  for  this  preaching  had  already  been  created.  In 
the  following  centuries  it  is  certain  that  others  besides  Cynics 
adopted  the  same  methods,  and  that  the  style  of  the  early 
preachers  was  perpetuated  by  a  long  series  of  inconspicuous 
workers ;  but  whatever  literary  precipitate  in  written  form  their 
discourses  may  once  have  had  perished  in  ancient  times.  In 
those  days,  as  now,  popular  moral  tracts,  although  undoubtedly 
abundant,  were  generally  commonplace  and  ephemeral.  Our 


•This  latter  is  the  view  of  Harnack,  CaL,  i,  1897,  pp.  485-491. 
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knowledge  has  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  later  representatives 
of  the  type.* 

Paul  Wendland,  Die  hellenistisch-romische  Kullur  in  ihren  Beziehungen 
zu  Judenlum  ttnd  Chrislcntum 2,  1912,  pp.  75-96,  “Die  philosophische 
Propaganda  und  die  Diatribe ”  ;  P.  Wendland,  “  Philo  und  die  kynisch- 
stoische  Diatribe,”  in  Wendland  and  Kern,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  griech.  Philosophic  und  Religion ,  1895;  J.  Bernays,  Lucian  und 
die  Kyniker ,  1879;  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  paulinischen  Predigt 
und  die  kynisch-sloische  Diatribe  (Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Litera- 
tur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  xiii),  1910;  Telctis  reliquiae , 
ed.  Hense2,  1909 ;  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  Der  litlcrarische  Character  der  n.  t. 
Schriften,  1908,  pp.  9-12;  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius ,  1904,  pp.  334-383 ;  T.  C.  Burgess,  Epideictic  Literature 
(Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  iii),  Chicago,  1902,  pp.  234-241; 
E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunslprosa 2, 1909,  i,  pp.  1 29-131;  ii,  pp.  556-558. 

In  Rome  under  the  empire  this  popular  preaching  associated 
itself  closely  with  literary  training,  and  produced,  or  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced,  works  which  have  survived.  From  the  common  char¬ 
acteristics  of  these  later  writers  and  their  close  resemblance 
to  the  meagre  remains  of  earlier  times,  it  is  evident  that  the 
type  early  matured  its  noteworthy  traits  of  popular  effective¬ 
ness  and  retained  them  for  centuries  without  substantial  alter¬ 
ation.  Stoic  philosophy  and  morals  had  come  to  the  front  as 
the  chief  higher  influence  on  the  masses,  and  abundantly  used 
this  apt  instrument.  In  Seneca  and  Epictetus  the  influence 
of  the  popular  diatribe  is  at  its  height.  “The  key-note,  the 
most  striking  colour,  of  the  whole  body  of  writing  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Seneca  is  the  diatribe-style”  ;f  and  the  discourses  of 
Epictetus,  though  spoken  to  a  select  circle  of  personal  pupils, 
are  cast  in  the  style  of  the  diatribe.  How  widely  this  preaching 
had  pervaded  ancient  life  may  be  observed  from  the  traces  of 
its  large  influence  in  the  satires  of  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  in 
the  orations  of  Dio  of  Prusa,  the  essays  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
treatises  of  the  Jew  Philo,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Musonius  and  other  less  well-known  personages  of  the 

•  On  the  traces  of  the  continuous  line  of  Cynic  preachers  in  the  late  third,  the  second,  and 
the  first  centuries  b.c.,  see  G.  A.  Gerhard,  Phoinix  von  Kolophon,  1909,  pp.  171/.,  with  many 
references  to  sources  and  literature. 

t  Wendland,  Ilellcnistisch-rtimische  Kultur *,  p.  79. 
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same  period.  Paul  at  Athens  (although  not  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Hellenistic  cities)  must  have  presented  himself  to  his 
hearers  as  just  such  a  preacher  as  those  to  whose  diatribes  they 
were  accustomed  to  listen :  and  such  must  have  been  very  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  with  the  early  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  diatribe  had  a  profound  and  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  forms  of  Christian  literature  for  centuries,*  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  that  it 
serves  to  explain  much,  both  of  the  form  and  the  content,  of 
the  Epistle  of  James. 

To  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  the  style  of  the  diatribe 
belong  the  truncated  dialogue  wTith  an  imaginary  interlocutor 
(often  introduced  by  flXX’  ipel  rt?,  aAV  ipovvrcu }  epoivr  av 
VP&s,  or  the  simple  ^rjai )  and  the  brief  question  and  answer 
( e .  g.  Teles,  p.  io,  lines  6ff.:  yepcov  <ye'y ovas ;  pit]  tyrec  ra  rov 
veov.  aadevfy  irakiv ;  prj  tyrei  ra  rov  ia^vpov  .  .  .  airopoq 
7 rd\iv  7670m?;  prj  %rjT£L  ttjv  rov  evi ropov  Sicurav).  Good  in- 
stances  of  both  are  found  in  Jas.  218  f-  and  Jas.  513  f-.  These 
traits  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  aim  of  immediate  impression, 
appropriate  to  popular  hortatory  address,  which  has  largely  con¬ 
trolled  the  formation  of  this  literary  type. 

On  the  style  of  the  diatribe,  see  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  pauli- 
nischen  Predigt  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,  1910,  where  will  be 
found  a  very  full  collection  of  detailed  illustrations  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  these  writings  drawn  from  Teles,  Musonius,  Dio  of  Prusa, 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  other  writers,  together  with  references  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  A  brief  but  good  statement  is  that  of  Hein- 
rici,  Der  litterarische  Character  der  neutestamentlichen  Schriften ,  1908, 
pp.  74/. 

Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi,  2,  points  out  the  effectiveness  of  this 
popular  and  hortatory  quality  in  Epictetus’s  style  as  compared  with 
Plato :  xod  st  XP*)  ye  xoXpiiQaavxa  eixeev,  bXiyovq  [xsv  g)vtq<jsv,  sc  ye  tSviQasv, 
•?)  xepcxocXX^?  xal  excxexrjBeupLeviq  riXccxiovoq  xat  x&v  xapaxXiqai'cix;  <J)pa- 
c&vxtov  '  xXscovaq  Be  rj  x&v  euxeXsaxspov  apia  xat  xpaypiaxixGJc;  xod 

laToxaapiivGx;  xtav  xoXXwv  [i.  e.  in  a  plain,  practical,  and  popular  style] 
BcBa£avxo)v  xal  ypa'ji 3vxi*>v.  eaxi  youv  CBstv  xBv  piev  riXaxwva  ev  x^pal  tg>v 
Boxouvxaw  elvac  4>cXoX6y(i)v  [jcovov,  xBv  Bs  ’Excxxtjxov  y.al  xdjv  xu x^VTWV 
xal  pox'ijv  xpb?  xb  a>cf>sXecaOat  exBvxwv  Oaupuzt^Bpievov,  ataOopLevojv  xf)<;  dxB 
xwv  X6ywv  aixou  ^sXxtwaea)*;. 

*  Norden,  Antike  Kunstprosa ii,  pp.  556-558. 
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Of  the  other  habitual  phrases  and  modes  of  expression  which 
give  a  well-marked  and  easily  recognisable  form  to  the  diatribe, 
very  many  are  observable  in  James.  Thus,  such  formulas  as 
fir)  7 rXavaaBe  (i16),  BeXeis  Se  yvoyvat  (220),  /3Xe7re£9  (2s2),  opare 
(224),  tcrre  (i19),  tI  o</)e\o9  (214* 16),  ov  yjpr)  to  introduce  a  con¬ 
clusion  (310),  Xeyei  with  a  quotation  (4s),  tSou  (34«  5  54-7-9*11), 
all  have  either  exact  or  substantial  parallels  in  the  recurrent 
phrases  of  this  literature.  The  transitions  are  often  made  in 
the  same  way  as  with  the  Greek  sermonisers — by  raising  an 
objection  (2s),  by  a  question  (214  41  513),  by  aye  (413  51).  The 
imperatives  are  not  only  numerous  (nearly  sixty  times  in  the 
108  verses),  but,  as  in  the  diatribes,  are  sometimes  ironical 
(51,  perhaps  49).  Rhetorical  questions  (e.  g.  24*  5-  14-16  3llf-  44f*) 
are  numerous,  and  41  f*  shows  the  characteristic  form  of  state¬ 
ment  by  “catechism-like”  question  and  answer.  The  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  traders  and  the  rich  (413~s6)  is  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  diatribe,  and  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  the  persons 
addressed  were  expected  to  be  among  the  readers  of  the  tract. 
Even  personifications  are  not  lacking  (i15  213  41  s3f  ),  although 
they  are  less  elaborate  than  in  the  Greek  sermons,  where  they 
constitute  a  favourite  ornament.  Figures  are  abundant  in  all 
kinds  of  popular  address,  but  in  those  of  James  there  is  direct 
resemblance  to  the  diatribes.  Some  comparisons  are  conven¬ 
tional,  traceable  for  centuries  previous  in  Greek  writers  (espe¬ 
cially,  with  others,  the  rudder,  the  bridle,  the  forest  fire,  in  33*6) ; 
as  in  the  diatribes,  many  are  drawn  from  the  works  of  nature, 
others  from  the  common  life  of  man  (i25  215  57),  and  they  are 
sometimes  double  or  with  repetition  (3s-6' 1(M2).  Examples  from 
famous  individuals  are  found  here,  too  (Abraham,  Rahab,  Job, 
Elijah),  and  they  are,  as  with  the  Greek  preachers,*  stock  in¬ 
stances,  well-known  representatives  of  the  qualities  mentioned. 

In  general  the  Greek  preachers  were  well  aware  that  in  their 
diatribes  they  were  awakening  sinners  and  inculcating  familiar 
but  neglected  principles,  not  engaged  in  investigating  truth  or 
in  carrying  thought  further  to  the  conquest  of  the  unknown. 

*  See  E.  Weber,  “De  Dione  Chrysostomo  Cynicorum  seetatore,”  in  Lcipziger  Studien,  x, 
1887,  pp.  227  jf. 
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Not  originality  but  impressiveness  was  what  they  aimed  at. 
The  argument  is  from  what  the  readers  already  know  and  ought 
to  feel.  They  appeal  to  analogy  ( cf .  Jas.  214-17),  to  experience 
(cf  3541'3),  and  to  common  sense  (cf.  Jas.  passim).  Harsh 
address  to  the  reader  is  not  absent  in  James,  and  a>  avdpcoire 
reeve  (220),  /xor^aXfSe?  (4*)  are  not  unlike  the  &  ra\aL7ra)pey 
p*(0pe\  stulte ,  of  the  diatribe.  The  writers  of  diatribes  were 
fond  of  quotations  from  poets  and  sages,  but  these  were  used 
not  for  proof  of  the  doctrine  but  incidentally,  and  often  for 
ornament  of  the  discourse.  So  is  it  usually  with  James  (i11- 17 
46  511,  20  for  ornament ;  2 8  to  state  an  inadequate  excuse,  which 
is  overruled),  in  contrast  to  the  frequent  use  in  Paul  and  Mat¬ 
thew  of  the  0.  T.  for  proof. 

Other  traits  of  style  show  resemblance.  As  in  the  diatribes, 
there  is  a  general  controlling  motive  in  the  discussion,  but  no 
firm  and  logically  disposed  structure  giving  a  strict  unity  to 
the  whole,  and  no  trace  of  the  conventional  arrangement  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  elegant  rhetoricians.  The  method  of  framing 
the  sections  in  by  a  general  statement  at  opening  and  close  is 
to  be  seen  in  James  at  i2-12« 19-26  217-26  311-12’ 13-18.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  methods  of  concluding  a  section  are  found:  by  a 
sharp  antithesis,  i26  213*  26  315-18  412;  by  a  question,  412  5s, *  by 
a  quotation,  520;  by  ov  xpl,  310-  A  key-word  often  runs 
through  a  passage,  or  is  repeated  so  as  to  give  a  sense  of 
reference  back;  so  7 reipaapLo?  i2-14,  aotpia  313-18,  £i)Xo?  313~42, 
XcCKiva^wyelv  yXcbaaav  i26  32,  X070?  i18-23,  ^0/xo 9  eKevOepias 
i25  212,  rcpivecv  411*  12. 

Like  a  diatribe,  the  epistle  begins  with  a  paradox  (i2)  and 
contains  others  (i10  25).  The  general  principle  that  popular  esti¬ 
mates  of  values  are  false  and  must  be  reversed  underlies  James 
as  it  does  the  Greek  sermons.  Wherein  true  wealth  consists 
was  a  favourite  subject  of  their  exposition  and  prompted  many 
paradoxical  turns  ;  in  James  it  has  given  rise  to  a  passage 
not  without  its  difficulties  (i10-12).  Irony  is  not  lacking  (214-19 
51-6),  though  it  is  of  the  serious,  never  of  the  flippant,  order. 

Of  course,  any  one  of  these  traits  of  language,  style,  and 
mode  of  thought  could  be  paralleled  from  other  types  of  liter- 
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ature.  What  is  significant  and  conclusive  is  the  combination 
in  these  few  pages  of  James  of  so  many  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  a  specific  literary  type  familiar  in  the  contemporary 
Hellenistic  world.  The  inference  from  details  is  confirmed  by 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  epistle — direct, 
plain,  earnest,  sensible — lively,  even  on  occasion  descriptive 
and  dramatic  ( cf .  full  of  illustration  and  concrete  appli¬ 

cation — not  aiming  at  profundity  of  speculation,  popular  and 
hortatory  throughout. 

The  traits  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  many  of  them 
observable  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  who  betrays  large  influence  from 
the  style  of  the  diatribe.  No  writing  of  Paul’s,  however,  comes  so 
close  to  the  true  type  of  this  form  of  literature  as  does  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Paul,  a  many-sided  thinker,  also  follows  other,  very  different 
and  not  always  readily  identifiable,  models,  and  in  his  general  tone 
displays  far  more  passion  and  far  more  boldness  of  thought  than  the 
admirable,  but  quiet,  simple,  and  somewhat  limited,  writer  of  our 
epistle.  For  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  Paul  and  the 
diatribe,  see  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  64-107. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  true  that  some  differences  from  the  diatribes 
preserved  and  known  to  us  can  be  observed  in  James,  and  in 
view  of  the  strong  and  pervading  resemblance  these  are  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  show  how  the  specific  character  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  Jew  led  him  to  develop  the  type  of  these  tracts.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  the  greater  seriousness  and  restraint  of 
tone.  Nothing  in  James  could  entitle  it  to  be  described  as 
aTTOvSatoyeXocov ,  The  characteristic  diatribe  had  more  of  the 
laugh,  and  it  was  usually  a  bitterer  laugh  than  would  have  been 
possible  to  the  high-minded  but  friendly  preacher  who  here 
speaks  to  us.  The  diatribes  were  abundantly  humorous,  often 
trivial,  and  sometimes  verged  on  the  coarse.  Again,  James,  as 
a  Christian  preacher,  addresses  his  readers  as  “brethren/5  “be¬ 
loved  brethren/5  whereas  the  Greek  preacher  thought  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  addressed  them  in  the  singular,  and  was  not  bound  to 
them  either  by  love  or  by  the  bond  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
The  habit  of  scolding  the  audience  and  the  world  at  large  and 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  in  general  was  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  per- 
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manent  trait  of  the  Cynic  diatribe.*  James  shows  a  certain 
contact  with  it  in  his  serious  warning  (41-12)  and  in  his  apostro¬ 
phes  (4l3~56),  but  his  usual  tone  is  mild,  and  one  might  almost 
suspect  that  the  injunctions  to  emphasise  the  gentle  nature  of 
true  wisdom  (313  ff-)  were  aimed  in  direct  condemnation  of  the 
Cynic’s  rough  and  censorious  habit.  In  view  of  Jas.  512,  it  is 
worth  notice  that  for  the  frequent  oaths,  which  give  a  pic¬ 
turesque,  if  slightly  vulgar,  force  to  the  language  of  the  dia¬ 
tribes,  we  have  here  no  substitute. 

Again,  the  comparisons  used  by  James  are  more  limited  in 
range  than  those  with  which  the  diatribes  are  crowded.  His 
seem  conventional  and,  with  few  exceptions,  slight,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  fulness  with  which  every  side  of  human  life — clean 
and  dirty— -is  mirrored  in  the  comparisons  of  the  Greeks.  In 
particular,  the  figures  from  ways  and  customs  of  organised  so¬ 
ciety — the  arena,  the  theatre,  the  market-place,  war,  handi¬ 
crafts — and  from  the  practises  of  Greek  religion  are  lacking. 
He  seems  to  belong  to  a  simpler  world — although  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  a  wider  reach  beyond  his  own  daily  round.  In 
ideas  James,  of  course,  breathed  a  different  atmosphere.  Of  the 
familiar  Cynic  and  Stoic  commonplaces  the  chief  one  that  ap¬ 
pears  is  the  representation  of  poverty  as  exaltation  and  wealth 
as  debasement,  while  the  opening  exposition  of  the  moral  uses 
of  trouble  has  a  certain  similarity  to  Greek  popular  philosophy. 
But  the  true  nature  of  freedom,  the  paradox  that  death  is  life, 
the  doctrine  that  sin  is  ignorance,  the  right  apprehension  of 
exile,  of  the  feelings,  the  general  principle  that  evils  are  good — • 
these  are  not  James’s  topics. 

The  resemblance  of  James  to  the  diatribes  is  made  even  more 
convincing  by  noting  the  contrast  which  the  epistle  shows  in 
style  and  method  to  the  Jewish  Wisdom-literature,  with  which 
it  is  often  classed,  and  with  which,  in  the  deeper  roots  of  our 
writer’s  thought,  he  has  much  closer  kinship  than  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  diatribe.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  endless  contrasted 

*  On  this  trait  of  the  Cynics,  see  G.  A.  Gerhard,  Phoinix  von  Kolophon,  1909,  pp.  35-39, 
where  many  illustrations  are  given.  • 
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sentences  (in  themselves  clever  and  interesting,  if  only  they 
were  not  so  many)  may  well  be  found  less  tedious  in  the  original 
poetry,  whose  rhythm  finds  its  proper  effect  in  this  trick  of  paral¬ 
lelism  ;  but  how  unlike  to  the  simple  but  varied  prose  of  James  ! 
And  the  literary  type  assumed  by  Proverbs,  with  its  constant 
address  to  “my  son”  and  its  imagined  sage  handing  down  an¬ 
cient  wisdom,  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  James’s  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  his  audience  of  “beloved  brethren.”  Jas.  i10  might  pos¬ 
sibly  seem  of  the  type  of  Proverbs,  and  47* 10  barely  suggest  it, 
but  hardly  another  sentence  will  recall  the  haunting  distich  of 
the  Hebrew  book.  Equally  distant  from  James  are  the  shrewd 
practical  maxims  and  occasional  real  poetry  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
That  book  is  too  much  written  in  parallels  to  suggest  James, 
and  its  thinking  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature,*  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  either  its  prudential  wisdom  or  its  poetical 
feeling  for  Wisdom  with  what  James  has  to  say,  for  instance, 
in  313-18.  The  maxims  in  Tobit,  ch.  4,  plainly  translated  from 
a  Semitic  poetical  original,  call  to  mind  neither  the  diatribe  nor 
James.  And  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  its  higher  flights  of 
poetry  and  more  Hellenistic  and  modern  character,  does  not 
often  much  remind  us  of  James,  although  he  may  have  read 
it  and  56-15  can  in  some  respects  be  compared  with  Jas.  3,  while 
Wisd.  722  f-  (an  especially  unsemitic  passage)  recalls  Jas.  315'17. 
In  the  Wisdom-literature,  as  a  literary  type,  it  is  impossible 
to  place  James.  The  epistle  is,  rather,  a  diatribe,  showing 
how  that  highly  serviceable  type,  now  well  known  to  us,  could 
be  handled  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  used  what  he  knew 
of  the  Greek  preacher’s  sermons  not  to  gain  his  ideas  from 
them  but  for  suggestions  of  effective  ways  of  putting  his  own 
Christian  and  Jewish  teaching. 

The  diatribe  was  highly  significant  for  Christian  preaching,  e.  g. 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Jolt,  iii,  3,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
fundamental  ideas  the  Christians’  connection  with  Jewish  thinking 
was  far  closer  than  with  the  Hellenistic  moralism.  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf  tends  to  overlook  this  in  his  striking  discussion  of  Teles 
in  Antigonos  von  Karystos  (Philologische  Untersuch ungen,  iv),  1SS1, 

•This  difference,  at  least,  is  noted  by  Zahn,  Einleitung *,  i,  p.  80:  “Ohne  dass  man  von 
einer  sonderlichen  Geistesverwandlschaft  des  Jk  mit  diesem  Jesus  reden  konnte.” 
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PP-  3*3  JI;  in  which  he  opposes  the  notion  of  J.  Freudenthal  that  the 
“ sacred  eloquence  of  the  Jews”  was  the  immediate  parent  of  Christian 
homiletics.  See  the  important  discussion  by  J.  Freudenthal,  Die  Fla¬ 
vius  Josephus  bcigelegte  Schrift  Ucber  die  Ilerrschaft  dcr  Vcrnunft  {IV 
Makkabaerbuck),  Breslau,  iS6g. 

A  third  type  of  Hellenistic  literature,  besides  the  epistle  and  the 
diatribe,  might  suggest  itself  as  a  possible  source  for  the  literary  char¬ 
acter  of  James.  The  Protrepticus,  or  parenetic  tract,  was  a  form  of 
hortatory  writing  of  which  the  earliest  examples  are  the  two  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicoclcm  and  Nicocles.  More  ethical  and  less 
political  is  the  xapatveatq,  or  pmceptio ,  of  Pseudo-Isocrates,  Ad  De - 
monicum ,  also  a  product  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  These  tracts  are 
largely  composed  of  separate  apothegms,  many  of  these  being  widely 
current  and  often-repeated  practical  maxims,  but  both  in  form  and 
spirit  they  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Epistle  of  James  as  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  Letters  Written  to  His  Son  are  from  a  sermon  of  John  Wesley. 
They  are  later  prose  representatives  of  the  poetical  tradition  of  gnomic 
literature  seen  in  Theognis  and  in  the  now  lost  Phocylides,  and  are 
the  precursors  of  the  useful  florilegia  and  gnomic  collections  of  a  later 
time.  This  character  is  expressly  intimated  by  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicoclemf 
40/.,  when  he  declares  the  art  of  this  kind  of  composition  to  lie  in 
skilful  selection  of  the  fine  thoughts  of  others.  Later  instances  of  the 
protrepticus  seem  to  have  been  numerous.  The  earlier  ones  were  often 
tracts  recommending  and  inviting  to  the  rhetorician’s  studies  and 
art.  The  moralists  and  philosophers,  too,  including  Posidonius,  wrote 
works  of  this  kind,  now  mostly  lost,  which  exerted  considerable  influ¬ 
ence.  The  Protrepticus  of  Aristotle  was  a  defense  of  the  significance 
of  philosophy  for  life.  Galen  wrote  a  protrepticus  to  the  science  and 
practise  of  medicine.  The  type  ran  out  at  last  into  the  “epideic- 
tic”  literature  of  mere  display.  See  P.  Hartlich,  “De  exhortationum 
a  Graecis  Romanisque  scriptarum  historia  et  indole,”  in  Leipziger 
Studien ,  xi,  1889,  pp.  209-333  j  T.  C.  Burgess,  Epideictic  Literature 
(Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  iii),  Chicago,  1902,  pp.  229$. 
note  2;  P.  Wendland,  Anaximenes  von  Lampsakos ,  1905;  F.  Blass, 
Attische  Bcredsamkcit 2,  1892,  ii,  pp.  in,  271  Jf. 

§  3.  Literary  Relationships. 

(a)  The  relation  of  the  Epistle  of  James  to  the  Wisdom- 
literature  of  the  O.  T.  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  literary  type  and  style  the  epistle 
breathes  a  different  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  ideas,  however, 
of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Wisdom  are  found  repeated  in 
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James.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  writer  was  familiar  with 
these  books,  and  a  full  list  of  the  parallels  is  to  be  found  in 
Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James ,  ch.  4.  But  direct  influence  on 
the  language  of  James  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  confidence, 
except  in  the  case  of  Proverbs,  from  which  (Prov.  3s4)  a  quo¬ 
tation  is  made  in  Jas.  4s.  Some  of  the  more  striking  parallels 
are  to  be  found  in  Prov.  n30  (“the  fruit  of  righteousness,” 
cf.  Jas.  318),  193  (against  blaming  God,  cf.  Jas.  i13),  271  (“boast 
not  of  the  things  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
the  morrow  will  bring  forth,”  cf.  Jas.  413'16),  173  2721  (testing 
human  qualities,  cf.  Jas.  i3),  2920  (“a  man  that  is  swift  in  his 
words,”  cf.  Jas.  i19). 

The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  offers  better 
parallels,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  view  that 
James  unquestionably  used  it  can  be  maintained.*  Many  topics 
referred  to  by  James  appear  in  it ;  thus,  the  dangers  proceeding 
from  the  tongue  (Ecclus.  196-12  205-8'  18'20  2227  2813-26  35  [32]  7-9), 
wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (i1"10),  prayer  with  a  divided  heart  (i27), 
pride  (io7'18),  the  uncertainty  of  life  (1010  ii16*  17),  blaming  God 
(1511-20),  man  as  made  in  God’s  image  and  ruling  over  the  beasts 
(i73f-),  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  moon 
(1731  2711).  Other  passages  remind  us  of  the  conditions  im¬ 
plied  in  James;  so  410,  the  widow  and  orphan;  7s5,  visiting  the 
sick;  i319f-,  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  1815,  on  grudging 
beneficence;  38s  f-,  prayer  and  confession  by  the  sick.  But  these 
may  attest  a  general  similarity  in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
environment  rather  than  proper  literary  dependence,  although 
the  author  of  James  may  well  have  read  Ecclesiasticus.  The 
parallels  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  are  less  striking.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  i11  (cf.  Jas.  411  59) ;  24  (cf.  Jas.  414) ;  210-20, 
the  oppression  of  the  poor;  34-6,  tribulation  as  a  test  sent  by 
God ;  58,  pride  and  wealth,  and  the  transitory  nature  of  wealth  ; 
729  f-,  comparison  with  light  and  the  sun.  No  case  implies 
dependence. 

(b)  The  style  and  language  of  the  Epistle  of  James  can  well 
be  illustrated,  as  already  shown,  from  those  of  the  Hellenistic 

*  For  references,  see  Schiirer,  GJV \  iii,  p.  220  (§  32,  III,  1). 
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diatribe  with  which  the  book  belongs.  Furthermore,  parallels 
in  phrases  and  vocabulary  are  abundant  from  Philo,  the  author 
of  4  Maccabees,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Hennas,*  writers  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ,  who  all  joined  some 
degree  of  Hellenism  with  fundamental  Jewish,  or  Jewish  and 
Christian,  ideas,  and  who  were  members  of  a  partly  segregated 
Jewish  or  Christian  community  in  some  Hellenistic  city  (Alex¬ 
andria,  Rome). 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  “The  Hellenistic  Atmosphere  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,”  in  Expositor ,  eighth  series,  vol.  ii,  1911,  pp.  37-52,  is  a  use¬ 
ful  collection  of  some  of  the  more  striking  parallels  from  Hellenistic 
writers. 

Another  work  which  shows  in  language  (not  in  structure,  nor 
in  the  broader  qualities  of  style)  special  affinity  to  James  is  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. f  This  is  of  Palestinian 
origin,  and  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  literary 
quality  is  not  lofty,  and  a  good  deal  of  legend  and  folk-lore  crops 
out  in  it,  but  it  represents  in  its  ideas  a  high  type  of  Palestinian 
Judaism — devout,  earnest,  spiritual,  capable  of  lending  itself 
directly  to  Christian  use  and  of  receiving  Christian  additions. 
The  strict  and  plain  moral  teaching  and  the  simple  and  devout 
piety  of  the  Testaments  are  but  little  tinged  with  formalism 
or  legalism,  and  they  reveal  an  attractive  type  of  popular 
religion  such  as  can  well  have  nourished  itself  on  the  O.  T. 
Psalms,  and  in  which  many  not  unworthy  parallels  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Gospels  are  to  be  found.  James  is  a  far  more  highly 
educated  man  than  the  author  of  the  Testaments,  but  the  Jew¬ 
ish  background  of  both  was  similar.  The  Testaments  appear 
to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  not  later,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  than  the  early  second  century  after  Christ.  The  fact 
of  Christian  interpolation  is  undoubted,  but  the  additions  can 
generally  be  recognised,  and  the  Greek  version  of  these  writings 


*  For  parallels  from  Philo,  see  Mayor,  ch.  4;  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria ,  1875,  pp.  310- 
314;  for  the  Christian  writers,  Mayor,  ch.j2. 
t  See  the  collection  of  parallels  in  Mayor,  ch.  4. 
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may  fairly  be  accounted  a  monument  of  Hellenistic  Judaism 
contemporary  with  James. 

The  parallels  are  numerous  and  in  many  instances  show  close 
verbal  resemblance.  For  instance: 

Test.  Benj.  6 5  y  ayaOy  Stavoca  ovk  Svo  yXwaaas  evXoyi'as 
Kal  Karapets,  v/3pecos  Kal  npLys,  ycrvxias  Kal  rapa^ys,  vrro- 
Kpiaecos  Kal  aXydeias,  [irevtas  Kal  rrXovrov,]  ciXXa  piiav  eyei 
7 repl  7 lavras  elXtKptvy  Kal  KaOapav  BictOeaip,  cf.  Jas.  39*  10 ; 

Test.  Nephth.  8 4  Kal  6  &a/3o\o?  cpevgerai  a<j>  vpicbp,  cf.  Jas.  47 ; 

Test.  Dan  62  iyyicrare  rep  6eS> ,  cf.  Jas  48 ; 

Test.  Zab.  83  oaov  yap  avOpcoiros  arrXay^pOjerai  els  rov 
rrXycriov  avrov ,  rocrovrov  Kal  6  Kvpcos  els  avrov }  cf.  Jas.  213; 

Test.  Jos.  2 7  ev  SeKa  rretpaapiols  SoKcpiov  ctTreSec^e  pie  Kal  iv 
rracnv  avrols  ipLaKpoOvpLycra  •  on  piiya  cpdppiaKov  ianv  y  p,aK- 
podvpiia  Kal  7ToWa  aya8a  SiSaxnv  y  viropiovy,  cf.  Jas.  i2-4; 

Test.  Benj.  41  tSere  ovv,  reKva  pcov,  rov  ayadov  avSpos  ro 
reXos,  cf.  Jas.  511. 

We  find  also,  in  passages  of  indubitable  Jewish  origin,  strong 
similarity  in  the  emphasis  on  sincerity  (a7rA.0T77?)?  mercy  ( eXeos ), 
peace,  and  humility,  on  envy  (c pOovos),  anger,  and  arrogance, 
and  on  other  virtues  and  vices.  And  in  the  Testaments  the 
chief  interest  in  the  law  (which  is  called  Xoyos  akyOeCas , 
Test .  Gad  31,  cf.  Jas.  i18)  is  on  the  side  of  the  moral  precepts. 
But  all  these  resemblances  do  not  go  further  than  to  exhibit  a 
common  background  of  high  Jewish  morality  in  which  both  the 
Testaments  and  James  (and  Hermas)  share.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  literary  relationship;  these  ideas  and  phrases  were 
part  of  the  ever-repeated  material  of  Jewish  sermons.  They 
show  James’s  origin,  but  do  not  permit  the  inference  that  he 
had  read  the  Testaments,  which  are  a  valuable  compend  of 
Jewish  moral  ideas,  not  an  originating  centre  of  influence. 

(c)  The  relation  of  James  to  other  books  of  the  N.  T. 
itself  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  its  relation  to  nearly 
contemporary  Jewish  writings  and  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
In  no  case  (unless  it  be  Romans  and  Galatians)  is  direct  knowl¬ 
edge  or  influence  on  either  side  to  be  admitted.  The  material 
'is  conveniently  collected  by  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James ,  ch. 
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3,  “On  the  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Other  Books  of  the 
New  Testament.”  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Abraham  (Heb.  n8'10* 17_19)  and  Rahab  (Heb.  n31)  as 
heroes  of  faith,  and  the  expression  fcapirov  elprfvucov  .  .  .  hc- 
tcaiocrvvyy ?  (Heb.  1211,  cf.  Jas.  318),  are  the  most  important 
parallels,  and  they  prove  nothing.  From  the  Apocalypse  the 
most  important  is  the  promise  of  210,  7 Ivov  TrtaTos  aXPL  Occvarov 
fcal  Scbaco  aot  tov  ajefyavov  t?/?  but  this  cannot  be  in¬ 

tended  by  James  in  i12. 

A  closer  relation  is  observable  between  James  and  1  Peter, 
and  the  question  of  priority  has  been  strongly  argued  on  both 
sides.  The  two  books  represent  opposite  poles  of  thought. 
The  thought  of  1  Peter  is  closer  to  the  theology  of  Paul  than 
any  other  non-pauline  book  of  the  N.  T.,  although  the  style  and 
language  depart  noticeably  from  Paul;  James  is  perhaps  the 
least  Pauline  book  in  the  N.  T.  Yet  the  two  are  curiously 
akin  in  their  phrases  and  some  of  their  ideas.  The  following 
table  exhibits  some  of  the  most  striking  instances: 


1  Peter 

James 

i1  (oiaaxopa) 

i1 

l« L,  cf .  413 

i2'- 

I23 

i18 

124  (Is.  40s-3) 

2 10  f. 

21  (dcxoO^evot  ouv) 

i« 

48  (Prov.  io12  [Heb.]) 

5 20 

56f*  (Prov.334) 

4® f* 

59  (avx^axTQis) 

47 

These  major  instances  arc  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
others,  in  themselves  less  significant,  which  add  their  evidence 
that  the  authors  of  James  and  1  Peter  have  come  under  com¬ 
mon  religious  and  literary  influences.  Beyond  this  the  evidence 
does  not  carry  us,  and  the  established  phrases  and  conventions 
which  we  must  assume  for  Hellenistic  Jewish  synagogue  ser¬ 
mons  as  well  as  for  Christian  preaching  are  a  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  remark¬ 
able  that  of  the  small  number  of  direct  allusions  to  O.  T. 
language  in  James,  three  are  found  paralleled  in  1  Peter.  But 
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in  two  cases  (Is.  406-9,  Prov.  io12)  the  utter  difference  in  use 
makes  dependence  on  either  side  highly  improbable,  while  the 
third  (Prov.  3  s4)  is  a  saying  very  naturally  remembered  and 
quoted  (so  also  in  Clem.  Rom.  30).*  It  is  hard  to  picture 
the  mental  processes  of  a  writer  who  having  read  James  should 
have  thereby  been  affected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
1  Peter,  or  vice  versa .  In  general  it  must  be  said  that,  even 
if  literary  dependence  were  admitted  to  exist,  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  decide  on  which  side  it  lay. 

Thorough  discussions  of  the  N.  T.  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Spitta, 
Der  Brief  des  Jakobus,  1896,  pp.  155-236.  For  Spitta’s  theory  of  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  epistle  it  was  essential  to  show  that  James  is  not 
dependent  on  any  Christian  sources. 

The  parallels  which  the  Epistle  of  James  shows  to  the  above- 
mentioned  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  do  not  in  any 
case  indicate  acquaintance,  still  less  borrowing,  on  either  side.f 
Just  as  the  typical  style  of  the  Greek  diatribe  persisted  in  rec¬ 
ognisable  form  for  centuries  and  was  used  by  preachers  and 
writers  of  diverse  literary  level,  so  likewise  the  phrases  and 
vocabulary  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  religious  writing  and  public 
speech  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  church  made 
up  a  common  stock  used  independently  by  many  writers  in 
widely  distant  places  for  a  long  period.  The  phenomena  and 
history  of  the  religious  language  and  homiletical  phrases  and 
courses  of  thought  among  English-speaking  Protestants  the 
world  over  during  the  past  two  centuries  would  provide  a  mod¬ 
ern  instance  of  substantially  the  same  situation.  From  the 
Jews  the  Christians  took  over  a  large  section  of  this  body  of 
language  and  thought,  and  used  and  developed  it  as  their  owrn. 
This  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  apostles  began  this 
process,  and  it  continued  until  this  Jewish  stock  had  been  fully 
naturalised  and  its  origin  forgotten. 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  the  currents  represented  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  diatribe  and  by  the  sermons  and  religious  tracts  of 

•  All  three  citations  depart  from  the  LXX  by  substituting  [6]  tfeo?  for  icvpios. 

f  The  relation  of  James  to  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  etc.,  is  discussed  below,  pp.  87-90, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  church. 
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Greek-speaking  Jews  cross  and  interlace.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  this  combination  among  Jewish  writers  is  the  Alexandrian 
Philo,*  among  Christians  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  literary  per¬ 
sonality  whom  wTe  learn  to  know  in  our  epistle  is  in  part  ex¬ 
plained  by  these  causes,  but  his  writing  also  shows  his  own 
distinctive  individuality,  education,  and  experience. 

§  4.  Language. 

The  language  of  the  epistle  is  that  of  a  writer  of  the  Koine 
who  uses  Greek  fluently  and  accurately,  although  his  style  has 
a  certain  Biblical  tinge;  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  Greek  was 
probably  his  mother  tongue. f  His  forms  and  syntax  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  appropriate  to  written  discourse ;  there  is  less  occasion 
than  in  Paul  or  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  turn  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grammars  to  the  colloquial  Greek  of  the  papyri  for  illus¬ 
tration  of  strange  expressions.  Some  instances  occur  of  words 
and  phrases  characteristic  of  good  Greek  style  and  unique, 
or  very  rare,  in  the  N.  T. ;  so  aye  vvv  (with  plural),  eoucev, 
XP1,  with  accusative  (< fidovov)  equivalent  to  the  adverb 
(c fidovepcos),  aireipacnos  tcafcoiv,  aTrapyr)  TO.  Certain  allitera¬ 
tions  and  plays  on  words  are  perhaps  intentional,  thus:  i2 
7 retpacr  puns  7repL7rea7]Te  ttouclXoi 9,  i24  aireXrfkvOev  teal  evdecos 
67 reXaBero,  2 4  heKplOrjje  .  .  .  /cptTai)  3s  putepov  peXos  iarlv 
/cal  peyaXa  au^el,  414  ^aLVopevr)  .  .  .  afyavi^opevrj  (for  oth¬ 
ers,  see  Mayor3,  pp.  cclii  jf.).  Especially  in  his  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  the  writer  shows  his  command  of  well-chosen  and  ex¬ 
pressive  words.  The  vivacity,  simple  directness,  and  general 
attractiveness  and  effectiveness  of  his  style  are  conspicuous  even 
to  the  reader  of  the  English  version.  The  relation  of  the  style, 
on  its  Hellenistic  side,  to  the  diatribe  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  (pp.  12-16). 

At  the  same  time,  long  and  difficult  words  are  rather  seldom 
used,  no  tendency  appears  to  elaboration  of  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  or  to  complication  of  sentences  or  periods,  and  there  is 

*  P.  Wendland,  ‘‘Philo  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,”  in  Wendland  and  Kern,  Beitrdge 
zur  Geschichte  d.  griecli.  Philosophic  und  Religion,  1895. 

t Mayor,  chs.  8  and  9,  treats  fully  of  the  grammar  and  style;  note  also  his  “Index  of 
Greek  Words.” 
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nothing  to  suggest  acquaintance  with  the  higher  styles  of 
Greek  literature.  The  general  tone  is  plainer  and  less  literary 
than  that  of  the  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (Lk.  i1*4)  or  of 
ihe  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  of  Philo  (although  many  of  the 
single  phrases  can  readily  be  illustrated  from  this  last  writer). 
Even  as  compared  with  Paul,  there  is  less  to  recall  the  con¬ 
temporary  rhetoric  of  the  school,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  less  to  suggest  the  every-day  talk  of  the  street.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  popular  Hellenistic  preachers  and  the 
written  tracts,  now  lost,  which  corresponded  to  their  sermons, 
have  combined  with  the  Greek  O.  T.  to  form  this  writer’s  style 
and  to  give  him  his  vocabulary. 

The  judgment  of  Erasmus  ( Annotationes  in  epistolam  Jacobi ,  1516) 
on  James’s  style  is  interesting.  After  saying  that  the  epistle  is  salu- 
bribus  prceceptis  rcfcrta,  he  continues:  Nec  enim  rcferrc  mdetur  usque - 
quaque  majcstalem  illam  et  gravitatem  apostolicam.  Nec  hebraismi  tan- 
tum  quantum  ab  apostolo  Jacobo  qui  fucrit  episcopus  Hicrosoly  mil  anus 
expeclaretur.  This  guarded  statement  was  repeated  by  Luther  in  the 
following  form  ( Resolutions  Luthcrianae  super  propositionibns  suis  Lip- 
siae  disputatis,  1519) :  Stilus  epistolae  illius  longe  est  infra  apostolicam 
majeslatem  nec  cum  Paulino  ullo  modo  comparandus. 

The  vocabulary  of  James  consists  of  about  570  words.  About 
73  of  these  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.*  This  number 
may  be  compared  with  63  for  1  Peter  (of  the  same  length  as 
James),  34  for  Galatians,  and  43  for  Ephesians  (both  some¬ 
what  longer). 

Of  James’s  words  all  except  about  25  are  found  in  the  Greek 
O.  T.  (including,  of  course,  the  Apocrypha).  Only  6  words 
in  the  epistle  appear  to  be  found  neither  in  the  N.  T.  nor  in 
the  Greek  0.  T.  (/3 pvco}  evaXtos^  evTretOiqs^  e$f)(JLepo<; }  Oprjcrfcos, 
/car7](j)€ca) . 

Not  only  through  this  hint  from  his  vocabulary,  but  by  re¬ 
peated  direct  allusion  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  translation 
is  it  made  clear  that  James  knew  the  LXX.f  Thus  i10  f-  is 
based  on  Is.  406  f* ;  in  2 21  he  uses  the  language  of  Gen.  22  2,s;  in 

•  So  Thayer ;  Mayor’s  list  counts  up  only  63,  in  consequence  of  a  different  treatment  of 
variant  readings. 

t  Cf.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  p.  39. 
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223  quotes  Gen.  156 ;  in  46,  Prov.  334  ;  511  suggests  Ps.  1038 ;  while 
many  other  single  phrases  occur  in  which  the  writer  clearly  be¬ 
trays  his  familiarity  with  the  LXX  (see  Westcott  and  Hort’s 
list  of  “ Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament/’  p.  607).  In 
several  cases  (notably  2 23  <j>CXo<;  Oeov ,  520)  there  is  a  use  of 
O.  T.  language  in  a  translation  at  variance  with  the  LXX , 
but  these  are  brief  phrases  and  do  not  in  the  least  imply  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Hebrew  original.  It  may  be  added  that 
one  of  the  two  or  three  formal  quotations  (4s,  the  only  quota¬ 
tion  introduced  by  r)  ypafyrj  Xeyei)  is  not  found  in  the  O.  T. 
at  all,  and  is  of  unknown  origin. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  LXX  gives  a  distinct  Biblical 
flavour  to  the  style  in  general.  Actual  grammatical  Hebraisms 
are  few.  The  genitive  of  quality,  equivalent  to  an  adjective, 
appears  in  cucpoarrj 9  emXr^crpLovr)^  (i25),  /cpcral  SiaXoyccrpLtDv 
irovrjpcdv  (24) ;  perhaps  also  the  less  strange  W/xo?  eXevOepi'as 
([i25]  212),  0  /cocr pios  tt}?  aSi/ccas  (36),  to  rrpoacoirov  rf/9  yeve- 
creco?  avrov  (i23)  ought  to  be  included.  The  use  of  iv  in  39 
may  perhaps  be  a  Hebraism.  In  517  ( Trpoaevxy  Trpocrrjv^aro) 
the  writer  is  probably  not  imitating  the  Hebrew  infinitive  ab¬ 
solute  ;  but  the  Christian  iv  tco  ovoparL  (510-  l4)  may  perhaps  be 
called  a  Hebraism,  and  7 roirjral  Xoyov  (i22)  would  probably 
have  a  different  meaning  in  secular  Greek. 

But  there  are  many  cases  of  the  use  of  Biblical  phrases, 
correct  but  slightly  unhellenic.*  Thus  a’9  fiaprvpiov  (5  s),  eXo- 
ylaOrj  eh  dt/caLocrvvrjv  (223),  the  frequency  of  tdov  (six  times,  as 
against  nine  in  all  Paul’s  epistles),  rroielv  eXeo9  (213),  7 roielv 
elprjvrjv  (318),  virayere  iv  elprjvr)  (216),  iv  irdcrcus  rah  oSoh  avrov 
(i8),  pLatcdpLOS  dvrjp  (i12),  optyavov 9  real  Xy'iPa 9  (i27),  ^pocrco- 
7ro\7]pLyjr(ai<;  (21),  irpocrcoiroXrj pnrrelre  (2®),  to  /caXov  ovofia  to 
irr  l/cXtj  0  ev  i<f>  vfids  ( 2 7),  0rjp(cov  re  /cal  rrereivcbv  epirercdv  re 
/cal  ivaXi'cov  (37),  tol>9  /ca6 5  ofioicoacv  6eov  yeyovoras  (3®),  yaot- 
XaX& 9  (44),  /caOaplcrare  xelpas  (4s),  eh  ra  &ra  Kvplov  2a- 
(3ad>9  (54);  ev  ypidpa  crcfyayr}?  (5s),  7 rpoi/iov  /cal  oyjnpiov  (5?), 
7roXua7rXa7^o9  (511),  are  some  of  the  characteristic  expres¬ 
sions  of  this  sort. 

*  On  such  expressions,  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  io/. 
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The  theory  that  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew  original  has  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward  (references 
in  Mayor3,  p.  cclx,  note  i),  most  recently  by  J.  Wordsworth  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Latin  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff)  in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  142-150. 
The  usual  arguments  have  been  a  priori,  on  the  ground  that  James  the 
Lord’s  brother  must  have  written  Aramaic.  Wordsworth  found  note¬ 
worthy  textual  variants  in  IT  together  with  some  cases  of  very  free 
translating,  and  tried  to  explain  both  phenomena  by  the  adventurous 
supposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  give  two  independent  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Aramaic  original.  But  the  textual  variants  are  adequately, 
and  more  easily,  explained  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  textual  criticism, 
while  the  free  translations  do  not  at  all  imply  any  other  original  than 
the  current  Greek  text  in  a  form  much  like  Codex  Vaticanus.  Words¬ 
worth’s  theory  is  criticised  by  Mayor,  ch.  10,  and  Zahn,  Eirileitung , 
§  6,  note  6. 

On  the  other  side,  nothing  in  the  epistle  suggests  that  it  was  not 
written  in  Greek,  and  there  is  much,  including  plays  on  words  (xcdpetv, 
%ccp&v,  ilf-),  alliteration  (i2  3s,  and  perhaps  elsewhere),  a  probable 
Greek  metrical  quotation  (i17),  the  use  of  the  LXX,  and  many  Greek 
expressions  not  easily  retranslatable  into  a  Semitic  language,  which 
taken  together  make  it  morally  certain  that  Greek  was  the  original 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

§  5.  The  Ideas  and  Historical  Background  of  the 
Epistle. 

On  the  ideas  of  the  Epistle  of  James  reference  should  be  made  (be¬ 
sides  the  commentaries  and  books  on  N.  T.  theology  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  age)  to  Woldemar  G.  Schmidt,  Dcr  LehrgeJialt  des  Jaco - 
busbricfes,  1869;  P.  Feine,  Der  Jakobusbricf  nach  Lehranschauungen 
und  Entstehungsvcrhaltnissen ,  1893  ;  E.  Grafe,  Die  Striking  und  Bcdcutung 
des  Jakob usbriefes  in  der  Enhvickelung  des  Urchristentinns ,  1904;  B. 
Weiss,  Der  Jakobusbricf  und  die  neuere  Kritik,  1904;  E.  Kiihl,  Die 
Striking  des  Jakobusbriefes  zum  alttcstamcntlichen  Gesctz  und  zur  Pauli - 
nischen  Rcchtfcrtigungslehre,  1905;  B.  Bartmann,  St.  Paulus  und  St. 
Jacobus  iibcr  die  Rcchtfcrtigung  (Biblische  Studien,  ii),  Freiburg,  1897. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  this  epistle  is  the  paucity  in 
it  of  allusions  and  ideas  and  interests  which  were  peculiar  to 
any  particular  phase  of  early  Christianity  and  which  would 
indicate  the  origin  and  date  of  the  writing.  The  book  is  by  no 
means  colourless,  either  in  its  religious  or  its  moral  aspects, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  general  applicability,  a  trait 
which  gives  it  its  curiously  modern  sound.  This  circumstance 
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has  given  rise  to  a  great  divergence  of  critical  opinion  about 
the  book,  and  the  task  of  the  critic  is  to  find  the  place  and  time 
at  which  the  absence  of  such  references  can  be  best  accounted 
for  without  doing  injustice  to  the  few  positive  indications  which 
the  book  contains. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  a  tract  like  this,  not  sent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  particular  moment  or  crisis  in  a  definite  church, 
but  aiming  at  the  edification  of  any  Christians  into  whose  hands 
it  might  fall,  a  general  treatment  and  but  little  allusion  to 
specific  conditions  might  be  expected.  Further,  in  any  short 
tract  of  practical  rather  than  systematic  character  not  all  sides 
of  the  writer’s  thought  will  be  represented.  Yet  in  James  the 
discussion  relates  to  so  great  a  number  of  eminently  concrete 
matters,  and  takes  in  so  wide  a  range  of  religious  thought,  that 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  us  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  main 
ideas  which  were  most  important  to  the  writer’s  religious  life. 
In  this  respect  it  will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  or  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  epistle  offers  a  picture,  not  indeed  complete,  but  yet 
fair  and  trustworthy,  of  the  writer’s  religious  position.  And 
for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  he 
wrote,  the  silences  of  the  epistle  are  highly  significant  and  must 
be  given  full  weight. 

The  historical  background  of  the  epistle  has  two  aspects: 
(a)  the  religious  ideas  which  underlie  the  writer’s  practical  re¬ 
ligious  exhortations,  and  ( b )  the  general  character  and  situation 
of  the  Christians,  as  known  to  the  writer  and  implied  in  the  book. 

(a)  The  Ideas. 

The  writer’s  religious  position  is  fundamentally  that  of  later 
Judaism.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  herein  he  shows  no 
trait  of  specific  “Jewish  Christianity,”  such  as  would  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  early  Christians  generally,  whether  of  Jewish 
or  Gentile  origin.  He  nowhere  betrays  any  pride  in  or  loyalty 
to  the  Jewish  people  (contrast  Paul,  Rom.  91-5,  Eph.  211-12,  etc.), 
never  hints  at  any  duties  to  the  temple  or  its  sacrifices,  gives 
no  sign  that  he  observes  or  values  the  Pharisaic  ideals  of  puri- 
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fication  or  the  Sabbath  or  the  dietary  regulations.  This  might, 
indeed,  be  explained  as  due  to  full  agreement  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  who  constituted  his  environment,  so  that  these  fun¬ 
damental  things  could  be  taken  for  granted  and  hence  were 
not  alluded  to.  And  the  same  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  circumcision  or  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Jews  in  the  favour  of  God.  Yet  even  so,  these 
omissions  prove  that  the  question  of  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
necessary  for  Christians  (or  even  for  Jewish  Christians)  to  be 
circumcised  and  observe  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  an  important 
subject  of  dispute  in  those  places  at  that  time.  The  writer  is 
simply  not  concerned  about  faithfulness  in  these  matters ;  they 
do  not  occur  to  him  (c/.  chs.  4,  5)  as  points  at  which  lack  of 
complete  devotion  to  God  may  naturally  show  itself.  Either, 
then,  he  did  not  hold  to  those  things  which  marked  off  “Jewish 
Christians,”  properly  so  called,  from  other  Christians,  or  else 
no  controversy  about  them  touched  his  circle.  The  latter  pos¬ 
sibility  is  unlikely,  because  in  a  body  of  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  so  completely  devoted  to  these  aspects  of  Judaism  as  would 
in  that  case  be  supposed  ( cf .  Acts  2120),  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
writing  of  this  practical  tendency  would  be  wholly  devoid  of 
any  reference  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  Jewish 
substratum,  such  as  we  find  here,  was  common  to  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  Gentile  as  well  as  at  Jewish  centres.  We  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  writer  was  not  a  partisan  “Jewish  Christian.” 

The  writer’s  main  ideas  of  Jewish  origin  can  easily  be  put  to¬ 
gether  from  the  epistle.  They  are  by  no  means  meagre,  and 
touch  on  many  sides  of  religion.  He  believes  in  one  God,  the 
creator  and  father  of  men  (219  39)  and  of  the  universe  (i17), 
who  is  holy  (i13),  from  whom  only  good  gifts  come  to  men,  and 
who  is  the  source  of  all  good  (i5* 17),  in  whose  hands  are  all  our 
ways  (415).  God  is  merciful  (511),  hears  prayer  (15-7  42  f-  513'18), 
forgives  sin  (515’  20).  A  Judgment  is  coming  upon  all  men  (212 
412  55, 9)>  and  it  is  our  duty  strictly  to  observe  God’s  law 
^  21-25  2 8-12  411^  0f  which  a  knowledge  has  been  given  us  and 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  (212).  A  favourable  issue  for  any 
man  in  this  Judgment  is  called  “justification”  (221*  24  L).  To 
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be  “saved”  and  to  be  “justified”  seem  to  refer  to  the  same 
experience  (214-  24,  cf.  i21  412  520).  The  writer  plainly  thinks  of 
this  justification  as  given  to  a  sincerely  good  man  who  loves 
God  (i12  25).  Such  a  man  will  be  repentant  for  his  imperfec¬ 
tions  (516),  and  will  receive  the  forgiveness  (515)  of  a  merciful 
Lord  and  Father  (39).  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  persons 
in  question  are,  or  profess  to  be,  men  of  faith  (214  ff  ),  members 
of  the  people  of  God  (i1) ;  the  writer  is  not  thinking  of  heathen, 
nor  discussing  the  question  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  Socrates. 
Those  who  love  God  can  look  forward  to  life  as  their  crown  of 
reward  (i12)  and  to  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  (215). 

To  possess  the  Law  of  God,  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls 
(i21),  is  a  privilege  and  joy  (i25  212).  In  this  law  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  and  other  precepts  of  the  0.  T.  occupy  a  chief 
place  (28-11),  however  much  they  may  or  may  not  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  teaching  and  by  Christian  interpretation. 

The  devil  (47)  and  our  own  wicked  impulses  (i14  f-)  bring  us 
to  sin,  and  all  men  do  sin  (s2)  ;  unforgiven  sin  issues  in  death 
(i15  ^20)^  and  the  torment  of  a  future  punishment  is  mentioned 
(53'6)-  God  requires  complete  devotion  (esp.  41'10),  a  faith  in 
himself  which  does  not  waver  in  its  determination  to  hold  fast 
to  him  (i6-8)  in  spite  of  trials  (i2-4*  12).  A  sharp  contrast  exists 
between  God  and  the  world  (44),  heaven  and  earth  (315),  and 
with  the  world  and  the  earth  the  writer  associates  the  realm  of 
demons  (315). 

Wisdom  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  for  men 
in  general,  and  particularly  for  teachers  (313-17),  is  taken  for 
granted  (i5).  Among  the  duties  prominent  in  the  writer’s  mind 
are  care  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  needy  (i27  215  f-  514),  attention 
to  the  erring  (519  f-),  impartiality  to  poor  and  rich  (21-4),  peace¬ 
ableness  and  gentleness  (i20f*  313-18),  manifold  self-restraint  in 
speech  (i26  32-12  411-12  59’ 12). 

The  writer  has  a  strong  sense  of  human  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  the  importance  of  man’s  will,  and  of  his  power  by  God’s 
help  to  put  forth  moral  effort  and  succeed  in  the  achievement  of 
character.  Good  works  (there  is  no  hint  that  among  these 
he  includes  ritual  or  Pharisaic  acts  of  piety,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  no  clear  indication  that  he  consciously  rejects  them)  are 
necessary  to  please  God  (i22>  25  212-  14*26  313).  A  living  faith 
can  be  recognised  by  the  good  works  of  the  believer  (218).  It 
does  not  exist  where  there  are  no  accompanying  works.  Faith 
without  works  is  dead. 

For  a  striking  statement  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Jew  in  these 
matters,  see  C.  G.  Montefiorc,  Judaism  and  St.  Paul ,  1914,  pp.  34-44. 
The  whole  description  given  by  Montefiorc  of  the  religious  attitude  of 
the  average  rabbinical  Jew  would  in  most  respects  well  sum  up  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  language  of  James  can  be  illustrated  at  countless  points  from 
Philo,  as  the  commentary  shows,  but  not  even  the  contrast  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  (316)  shows  any  real  contact  with  the  specific  ideas  of  Philo’s 
Hellenistic  Judaism. 

The  poor  and  lowly  have  been  chosen  by  God  for  his  own 
(25),  and  have  high  privilege  (i9) ;  the  rich  are  fortunate  only 
when  they  lose  their  wealth  (i10),  they^are  selfish,  lacking  in  the 
requisite  complete  devotion  to  God,  and  cruel  (51-6) ;  and  God 
hates  the  proud  (46*  10).  The  desire  for  riches  and  pleasure 
leads  to  every  evil  (4l“3)  and  alienates  from  God  (44). 

Certain  Jewish  religious  ideas,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  absent 
here  (besides  the  omissions  already  mentioned),  including  some, 
like  the  Spirit  of  God  and  angels,  which  had  an  important  place 
in  the  Christian  inheritance  from  Judaism.  But  the  whole  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  and  inclusive  system  of  religious  thought, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  how  many  religious  ideas  are  introduced 
in  so  short  a  tract.  In  discussing  a  moderate  number  of  topics, 
the  writer  has  found  occasion  to  reveal  with  surprising  fulness 
his  positive  religious  conceptions  and  beliefs.  In  such  a  docu¬ 
ment,  as  will  be  seen  later,  conspicuous  omissions  are  likely  not 
to  be  accidental,  but  to  indicate  the  absence  of  the  ideas  from 
the  writer’s  thinking  or,  at  any  rate,  their  relative  unimpor¬ 
tance  for  his  vital  religion. 

In  addition  to  this  Jewish  body  of  thought  the  epistle  con¬ 
tains  a  few  references  to  specifically  Christian  beliefs.  The 
writer  describes  himself  (i1)  as  “a  worshipper  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ”;  the  faith  which  he  shares  with  his  readers  is  “in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  glory”  (21).  As  with  Paul,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  sure  when  “the  Lord”  refers  to  God  and  when  to  Christ, 
but  the  writer  bids  his  readers  continue  in  the  hope  of  “the 
coming  of  the  Lord,”  evidently  meaning  Christ  (57-8).  That  he 
also  means  Christ  by  “the  Lawgiver  and  Judge”  (412),  and 
“the  Judge”  (5®)  is  perhaps  not  likely,  but  the  fair  name  which 
they  bear  and  which  is  blasphemed  by  the  rich  who  oppress 
them  (27)  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Christ,  and  it  is  probably  in 
his  name  (514)  that  the  elders  anointed  the  sick  with  oil.  Jesus, 
then,  is  the  Messiah,  and  is  Lord ;  he  abides  in  divine  glory,  and 
will  come  to  judge  all  men  and  save  those  who  love  God.  The 
Christians  are  probably  meant  by  the  first-fruits  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures  (i18),  whom  he  begat  by  his  word  of  truth,  that  is,  by  the 
complete  revelation  of  his  law  in  the  form  in  which  Christian 
understanding  receives  it.  They  have  now  taken  the  place, 
and  received  the  attributes,  formerly  held  by  the  Jews  as  the 
people  of  God  (i1). 

These  Christian  references  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they 
are  unmistakable,  and  relate  to  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  primitive  Christian  belief.  As  is  natural,  it  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  Christian  connections  that  the  es¬ 
chatological  side  of  the  writer’s  thought  comes  out.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  elements  are  entirely  germane  to  the  ideas  of  Jewish  origin 
and  fuse  with  the  latter  in  one  consistent  and  comprehensible 
system. 

That  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written  not  by  a  Christian  at  all  but 
by  a  Jew,  and  that  it  has  suffered  interpolation  at  i1  and  21,  is  elaborately 
argued  in  the  valuable  book  of  F.  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des  Jakobus ,  1896; 
and  the  same  idea  was  independently  worked  out  by  L.  Massebieau, 
“L’epitre  de  Jaeques  est-elle  l’ceuvre  d’un  Chretien?  ”  in  Revue  de  Fllis- 
toire  des  Religions ,  xxxii,  1895,  pp.  249-283.  Hardly  a  single  scholar 
besides  these  two  has  been  led  to  adopt  the  theory.  The  reasons 
which  have  seemed  decisive  against  it  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  interpolation  of  the  words  referring  to  Christ  in  i1  is  not 
suggested  by  anything  in  the  sentence.  In  21  the  phrase  is,  indeed, 
awkward,  but  is  not  intolerable. 

(2)  The  passages  of  the  epistle  interpreted  above  as  Christian  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  ease  of  most 
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of  them  Spitta’s  attempt  to  show  that  the  language  was  equally  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Jew  is  unsuccessful.  Note  also  the  surely  Christian  refer¬ 
ence  to  “the  elders  of  the  church”  (514).  Again,  if  the  discussion  of 
faith  and  works  in  214-26  implies  a  polemic  against  Paul  or  Paulinists, 
that  is  conclusive  for  the  Christian  origin  of  the  epistle;  and  the 
position  of  recognised  primary  significance  assumed  for  faith  in  i3 
and  2s  is  both  characteristic  of  Christian  thinking  and  unlikely  for 
a  non-christian  Jewish  writer. 

(3)  The  epistle  contains  nothing  whatever  which  positively  marks 
it  as  distinctively  Jewish.  There  is  no  sentence  which  a  Jew  could 
have  written  and  a  Christian  could  not ;  its  Jewish  ideas  are  without 
exception  those  that  a  Christian  could  hold.  This  peculiar  stamp  of 
thought  would,  if  Jewish,  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  example 
among  Jewish  writers ;  while  to  suggest  that  the  strictly  Jewish  parts 
have  been  excised  by  the  Christian  interpolator  supposes  a  degree  of 
literary  activity  on  his  part  not  contemplated  in  the  original  theory 
and  dangerous  to  its  integrity.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  editor  largely 
modifying  a  previous  Jewish  document  is  a  theory  which  would  have 
little  to  commend  it  as  against  the  usual  notion  of  a  Christian  writer 
freely  using  congenial  Jewish  material. 

Important  criticisms  of  Spitta’s  views  are  those  of  E.  Haupt,  in 
Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken ,  lxix,  1896,  pp.  747-768;  Harnack,  CaL , 
i,  1897,  pp.  485-491;  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  1897,  §8,  note  7;  Mayor3, 
1910,  pp.  cxcii-cciii. 

In  this  system  of  thought,  however,  in  which  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  primitive  Christianity  appear  in  union  with  a  form  of 
Judaism,  simple,  rational,  and  free  from  Jewish  nationalist  and 
partisan  traits,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  many  elements 
which  quickly  became  common,  and  some  which  are  universal,  in 
other  early  Christianity.  First,  and  most  noticeable,  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  mention  whatever  of  the  death  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  reference  to  it  either  as  constituting  a  problem  ( cf .  Lk. 
2413-27,  Acts  223  318  173  2623,  1  Cor.  i22),  as  the  means  of  men’s 
salvation,  or  even  as  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  omission  our  author  stands  in  contrast  with 
practically  every  other  writer  of  the  N.  T.  and  with  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers  save  Hermas,  and  the  substance  of  his  epistle 
forbids  the  explanation  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  make  such 
a  reference.  That  the  writer  thought  of  salvation  as  to  be 
brought  to  believers  through  Christ  at  his  coming  (57)  is  evi- 
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dent,  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  had  no  vivid  consciousness, 
and  perhaps  no  clear  thought  at  all,  of  any  relation  of  Christ’s 
death  to  God’s  saving  grace. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  contrast  to  Paul.  And  this  contrast 
is  borne  out  by  other  omissions.  Paul’s  doctrine  held  to  a 
radical  change  produced  by  faith.  The  old  man  is  put  off, 
the  Christian  has  become  a  new  creature,  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  Christ  dwells  in  him,  he  is  free  from 
bondage  to  sin,  is  already  justified,  and  may  count  on  complete 
salvation  through  the  power  of  God,  the  supernatural  forces 
meanwhile  showing  their  presence  in  his  new  ability  to  do 
right.  The  realistic  and  literal  meaning  of  all  this  in  Paul’s 
thought  is  not  to  be  minimised.  But  of  this  whole  conception 
of  miraculous  entrance  on  a  new  mode  of  existence  through 
complete  transformation  by  an  initiation  nothing  appears  in 
James.  This  whole  method  of  viewing  religion  is  alien  to  his 
way.  He  believes  in  God’s  help,  but  without  any  mysticism 
whatever.  And  he  probably  makes  no  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  note  on  45).  The  omission  of  many  of  the  individual 
ideas  which  find  expression  in  Paul’s  epistles  would  not  be 
significant,  but  this  broad  contrast  in  the  general  view  of  the 
religious  life  is  important,  for  (apart  from  the  phraseology  of 
James’s  discussion  of  faith  and  works)  all  the  positive  ideas  of 
James,  taken  individually,  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  Paul. 

The  only  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  absence 
of  this  essential  side  of  Paul’s  thought  from  James  is  the  figure 
of  birth  for  becoming  a  Christian  (i18).  But  this  is  expressed 
by  a  term  (aireKVTjaep)  not  found  in  Paul  and  foreign  to  the 
technical  use  (apayepprjcnq)  of  the  early  Gentile  church.  It 
implies  only  that  the  Christians  have  succeeded  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  privilege  of  “sons  of  God,”  and  does  not  carry  us  into  the 
circle  of  Pauline  ideas  referred  to  above. 

The  use  of  the  term  Lord  ([6]  xuptoq)  for  Jesus  Christ  (i1  21  s8* 14), 
although  characteristic  of  Paul,  was  not  original  with  him,  and  marana 
tha  (1  Cor.  1622,  Didache  io6)  shows  that  it  had  early  become  current 
with  Aramaic-speaking  Christians  and  must  have  been  widely  used. 
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Its  use  does  not  imply  other  Hellenistic  ideas.  See  W.  Bousset,  Kyrios 
Christos ,  1913,  p.  103,  note  3 ;  J.  Weiss,  Christ  us,  1909  (Eng.  transl. 
1911) ;  H.  Bohlig,  “Zum  Begriff  Kyrios  bei  Paulus,”  in  Zt.fiir  neatest. 
Wissenschafl,  xiv,  1913,  pp.  23-37. 

While  James  and  Paul  thus  stand  in  this  sharp  contrast,  no 
hint  appears  in  James  of  controversy  with  Pauline  Christianity 
over  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  law,  nor  of  attack  on  Paul 
personally.  In  214-26  James  is  not  engaged  in  doctrinal  con¬ 
troversy,  but  is  repelling  the  practical  misuse  which  was  made, 
or  which  might  be  made,  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  in  order  to  excuse  moral  laxity.  James  shows  no 
comprehension  of  what  Paul  actually  meant  by  his  formula; 
but  the  formula  itself  is  foreign  to  him,  and  he  heartily  dis¬ 
likes  it. 

The  relation  to  Paul  implied  in  214-28  is  the  most  discussed  subject  in 
connection  with  the  epistle.  Large  references  to  the  abundant  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  found  in  B.  Bartmann,  St.  Paulus  und  St.  Jacobus  fiber  die 
Rechtfertigung  (Biblische  Studien,  ii),  1897,  pp.  1-17.  That  James 
wrote  after  Paul’s  doctrine  had  become  well  known  to  the  church  must 
be  admitted,  for  he  quotes  exactly  Paul’s  formula  (221-  24,  cf.  Gal.  216, 
Rom.  328),  and  this  formula  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  original 
element  of  Paul’s  system  and  is  alien  to  earlier  Jewish  thought.  Whether 
James  shows  signs  of  having  gained  his  knowledge  of  Paul  from  actually 
reading  Paul’s  epistles  cannot  be  determined.  His  language  is  probably 
capable  of  explanation  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  not  read  them, 
and  his  entire  failure  to  suggest  that  Paul’s  formula  could  be  dissociated 
from  its  misuse  shows  at  least  that  he  had  paid  surprisingly  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  Romans  and  Galatians. 

Most  of  the  discussions  of  the  relation  of  James  to  Paul  err  through 
the  inability  of  their  authors  to  separate  themselves  from  modern  the¬ 
ological  issues  and  the  method  of  modern  theological  definition.  Cer¬ 
tainly  James  did  not  understand  Paul’s  motive  for  insisting  that  justi¬ 
fication  is  by  faith  alone  and  not  by  works,  and  he  resists  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  him  to  mean  that  good  conduct  can  safely  be  neglected 
by  a  Christian.  But  he  has  no  idea  of  disparaging  faith,  which  he 
everywhere  assumes  as  present  and  which  he  highly  values.  His  point 
is  that  faith  and  works  are  inseparable  in  any  properly  constituted 
Christian  life,  and  he  argues  this  clearly  and  effectively.  That  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  false  inference,  which  threatened  morality,  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Paul’s  formula  is  not  certain,  though  not  unlikely. 
Paul  himself  would  have  had  no  quarrel  with  James’s  positive  con- 
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tention  about  morality,  although  he  might  have  preferred  to  describe 
good  conduct  as  “the  fruit  of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5“  f-)  rather  than  as 
the  evidence  of  a  living  faith  (Jas.  218) ;  but  he  would  have  deplored 
as  utterly  superficial  and  inadequate  James’s  mode  of  stating  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  justification. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Paul  and  James  meant 
the  same  thing  by  the  terms  “justification,”  “works,”  and  “faith.” 
As  to  “justification,”  the  idea  clearly  is  the  same,  although  Paul’s  pe¬ 
culiar  use  of  it  in  his  system,  whereby  it  pertains  to  the  initial  moment 
of  the  Christian  life  and  not  merely  to  the  day  of  judgment,  is  wholly 
foreign  to  James.  In  “works”  Paul  would  have  included  the  good 
conduct  to  which  James  refers,  but  when  he  speaks  of  “works  of  the 
law”  he  often  has  prominently  in  mind  such  ritual  requirements  as 
circumcision,  which  are  not  at  all  what  James  is  referring  to.  As  to 
“faith,”  there  is  no  difference  of  “concept,”  for  James  has  no  special 
“concept”  of  faith,  but  is  talking  of  the  act  or  state  popularly  called 
faith  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  definition,  but  of  observation.  If  it  be 
true  that  Paul  would  have  denied  the  name  of  faith  to  the  “dead” 
faith  of  which  James  speaks,  that  is  because  he  had  changed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  connotation,  and  so  reduced  the  denotation,  of  the  term. 
Paul  and  James  move  in  this  matter  in  different  circles  of  thought,  and 
the  attempt  to  superimpose  one  circle  on  the  other  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  detail  is  futile.  They  can  be 
compared  only  in  the  large.  Then  it  appears  that  the  two  writers  are 
at  one  on  the  moral  question;  and  that  the  substance  of  James’s  own 
theology  is  all  contained  in  Paul’s,  while  he  lacks  everything  that 
made  Paul’s  view  distinctive  and  original.  The  same  relation  sub¬ 
sists  here  that  appears  in  nearly  every  other  comparison  between 
James  and  kindred  thinkers. 

As  there  is  no  contact,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with  the  Hellen¬ 
istic,  or  mystical,  side  of  Paul’s  thought  and  no  controversy 
with  Paul  personally,*  so  there  is  naturally  no  suggestion  either 
of  gnostic  tendencies  or  of  polemic  against  them.  In  the  Johan- 
nine  literature  gnosticising  conceptions  everywhere  affect  the 
method  of  thought,  even  though  a  vigorous  argument  is  carried 
on  against  the  results  of  their  dangerous  tendencies.  James 
lives  in  a  different  atmosphere. 

Allusion  to  gnostic  tendency  has  been  found  in  the  contrast  of  true 
and  false  wisdom  (313-18),  the  word  (316),  the  use  of  xiXetoq 

(i4-  17’  25  32),  the  blame  of  God  for  temptation  (i13),  the  disrespect  for 


Neither  2 20  nor  ch.  3  can  possibly  have  reference  to  Paul. 
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and  judging  of  the  law  (411,  Cerdon  and  Marcion),  the  misuse  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  (214-28) ;  but  no  one  of  these  implies  such  no¬ 
tions.  See  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum 2, 1902,  ii,  545-547,  for  a  statement 
of  that  view,  which  has  exercised  considerable  influence;  cf.  Grafe, 
Stellung  und  Bcdcutung  des  Jakob  usbriefcs,  1904,  p.  44. 

There  is  no  inclination  to  asceticism  in  the  epistle,  for  the 
praise  of  the  poor  and  condemnation  of  the  rich  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  radical  choice  between  God  and  the  world  are 
no  more  ascetic,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  than  are  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  on  these  subjects.  No  sacramental  tendency 
shows  itself.  No  speculative  interest  appears  in  any  direction. 
The  eschatology  is  incidental  and  undeveloped.  And  the  post- 
apostolic  notion  sometimes  ascribed  to  James,  of  Christianity 
as  a  body  of  doctrine  to  be  believed  (“the  faith,”  “ fides  quae 
creditur ”),  and  correspondingly  of  faith  as  an  “intellectualistic” 
acceptance  of  propositions,  is  not  at  all  the  “dead”  faith  of 
which  James  speaks.*  The  demons’  faith  in  one  God  stands, 
in  fact,  at  the  opposite  pole  from  this  “intellectualism” ;  for  as 
a  faith  in  God’s  existence  and  power  it  is  sincere  and  real ;  its 
fault  lies  in  its  complete  divorce  from  love  or  an  obedient  will. 

When  we  make  a  comparison  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers  the 
positive  traits  which  give  definite  character  to  the  thinking  of 
every  one  of  them  are  all  lacking  in  James.  Most  of  these  have 
been  included  in  the  summary  of  things  absent  already  given, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  allegory  is  a  striking  addition  that  can 
be  made  to  the  list.  Indeed,  James  exhibits  not  one  distinctly 
marked  individual  theological  tendency  which  would  set  him 
in  positive  relation  to  any  of  the  strong  forces  either  of  the 
apostolic  or  of  the  post-apostolic  period.  His  simple-minded 
and  robust  emphasis  on  the  power  and  duty  of  a  right  funda¬ 
mental  choice  and  of  right  action,  and  his  way  of  describing  his 
religion  as  God-given  “law,”  are  the  two  most  distinctive  the¬ 
ological  ideas  in  the  epistle.  The  latter  of  these  has,  indeed, 
reminded  critics  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  law  and  the  new 
Lawgiver  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  elsewhere.!  But  James 

*  This  error  is  common  and  has  led  to  many  unwise  inferences  about  relative  dates. 

t  For  instance,  cf.  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  361,  note  3,  368-373;  F.  Loofs,  Leitfaden 
zum  Sludium  der  Dogmcngeschichte*,  pp.  92  f.  118, 123/. 
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does  not  make  this  the  starting-point  of  a  theology,  or  an  im¬ 
portant  principle  of  his  christology.  No  more  does  he  carry 
what  might  readily  have  become  a  doctrine  of  works  and  of  the 
human  will  a  step  beyond  the  simple  expression  of  sincere  moral 
earnestness.  The  many  parallels  between  James  and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers*  are  due  to  the  share  that  both  have  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  which  Christianity  took 
over  from  Judaism;  they  are  given  a  false  prominence  by  the 
lack  in  James  of  distinctive  religious  ideas  which  would  have 
sharply  marked  him  off  from  these  kindred  thinkers. 

A  large  dependence  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  has  often  been  found  in  the  epistle.  An  exhaustive 
list  and  full  discussion  of  those  parallels  is  given  by  S  pitta,  f 
Most  of  them,  as  Spitta  rightly  contends,  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question,  being  merely  verbal  or  else  due  only  to  common 
relation  to  Jewish  ideas.  The  following,  however,  are  worth 
noting;  the  context  should  be  examined  in  each  case. 


Jas.  i6:  atxePca) . . .  xal  So0T)a£Tat 
auxqj. 


Mt.  77,  Lk.  ii9:  atirePue  xal  SoOrjaeTac 
upuv. 


Jas.  2b:  tous  xtcoxous . . .  xXiqpo- 

v6pi0uq  TY)S  (kxjjcXsfocq. 


Mt.  53:  ptoodcpcoc  ot  xxo/ol  xw  xv£upt:rrc, 
ot:  auTdiv  Ijtlv  f)  paatXeca  xwv  oupavwv, 
cf.  Lk.  620  (at  xTor/of). 


Jas.  318:  tocs  xocouatv  ecpTjvnqv.  Mt.  59:  piax&pcoc  o!  sfpTjvoxotot. 

Jas.  44:  pLot%aX(3ss.  Mk.  838:  ev  xfj  Y£V£<?  xauTfl  xfj  piot/aMSt 

(cf.  Mt.  1239  164). 


Jas.  51_fi:  oc'y e  vuv  ol  xXoucrioc 
xtX. 


Lk.  624:  xXfjv  oflal  6puv  Tots  xXouafots,  2xt 
axlx^TS  T’fjv  xap&xXiqaiv  upunv. 


Jas.  5 12  (oaths). 


Mt.  534-37. 


Some  of  these  parallels  (especially  the  last  one)  may  well  be 
cases  of  direct  influence  from  a  word  of  Jesus,  and  there  may 
also  be  influence  from  his  words  hidden  in  some  of  the  slighter 
parallels.  But  more  significant  than  these  single  and  disputable 


Conveniently  collected  in  Mayor,  ch,  2.  f  Der  Brief  des  Jakobus,  1896,  pp.  155-183. 
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points  is  the  broad  fact  that  we  find  James  following  some  of 
the  larger  interests  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  entirely  un¬ 
touched  by  others.  His  ever-recurring  insistence  on  doing, 
both  in  itself  and  in  contrast  to  merely  hearing  or  saying,  rep¬ 
resents  the  same  type  of  religion  which  has  so  chosen  the 
sayings  in  the  Gospels  (especially  Matthew)  as  to  emphasise 
exactly  the  same  point.  (Mt.  721-23,  Lk.  646,  Mt.  724-27,  Lk. 
647‘49,  Mt.  2531-46,  etc.)  So  also  with  the  value  set  on  poverty 
and  the  warning  to  the  rich,  with  the  injunctions  to  prayer, 
to  complete  devotion  to  God  (Mt.  619-34),  to  restraint  in  judging 
and  in  unkind  speech,  and  with  other  topics.  These  are  mostly 
ideas  natural  to  devout  Judaism ;  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
special  and  strong  interest  in  them  found  alike  in  the  compilers 
of  the  Gospels  (or  of  their  source)  and  in  James.  Yet  equally 
conspicuous  is  James’s  omission  of  some  of  the  chief  motives 
which  have  produced  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Not  only  does  he, 
like  other  early  writers,  but  in  more  complete  measure  than 
they,  fail  to  use  the  traits  of  Jesus’  life  and  character,  even  where 
they  wTould  have  been  particularly  apt  for  reinforcement  of 
moral  and  religious  appeal,  but  the  absence  of  the  term  Son  of 
Man,  and  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  an  important 
structural  element  in  his  thought,  separate  James  from  the 
Synoptic  type  on  the  side  of  the  sayings,  while  the  comparative 
absence  of  eschatological  interest  and  the  entire  absence  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  death  of  Christ  (those  great  commanding  topics 
which  so  largely  dominate  the  Markan  side  of  the  Synoptic 
tradition)  forbid  the  supposition  that  from  the  same  circle  and 
age  could  have  come  both  a  gospel  like  Matthew  or  Luke  (to 
say  nothing  of  Mark)  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  James  was  in 
religious  ideas  nearer  to  the  men  who  collected  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  than  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  but  his  religious  in¬ 
terests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  either  group. 

(b)  The  Situation . 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  general  character  and  situation  of 
the  Christians  whose  needs  and  tendencies  guided  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  epistle.  Here  we  get  no  help  from  the  address 
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in  i1.  The  tract  is  not  a  letter  sent  to  a  definite  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  by  “the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion”  were 
meant  any  Christians  anywhere  who  might  read  the  book.  We 
have  to  suppose  that  the  author  has  in  view  general  Christian 
conditions,  as  he  knew  them  where  he  lived  and  as  he  supposed 
them  to  exist  elsewhere. 

The  Christians  who  are  in  mind  evidently  consisted  mainly 
of  poor  and  humble  folk,  living  along  with  other  persons  much 
better  off  who  appear  to  have  been  large  farmers  (54) ;  travelling 
traders  are  also  a  familiar  class  (413£L)*  These  Christians  are 
subject  to  troubles  such  as  might  shake  their  faith  in  Providence 
(i2),  but  are  not  represented  as  exposed  to  any  direct  religious 
persecution.  The  rich,  indeed,  are  mostly  hostile  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  are  oppressors  of  the  poor  through  the  courts  and  by 
other  methods  (2 6  f-  54),  but  nothing  indicates  that  their  op¬ 
pression  was  religious  persecution. 

In  i10  the  rich  man  is  a  brother,  but  apparently  exceptional  ( cf .  26)  ; 
in  21  the  rich  man  is  not  a  Christian,  and  the  rich  of  2 5  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name,  while  the  apostrophe  of  51-®  is  clearly  addressed  to 
non-christians. 

The  traits  of  these  Christians,  so  far  as  mentioned  in  the 
epistle,  are  easily  comprehensible.  The  writer  offers,  indeed, 
no  praise  of  his  readers  such  as  would  be  found  in  a  Pauline  let¬ 
ter  ;  but  that  is  part  of  its  character  as  a  diatribe.  They  have 
certain  moral  dangers,  they  need  encouragement  and  warning ; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  known 
to  the  writer  were  those  of  any  conspicuous  demoralisation  or 
monstrous  worldiiness.  If  some  relied  on  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  to  make  up  for  defect  in  Christian  practise,  the  crime 
which  draws  out  that  censure  is,  after  all,  nothing  graver  than 
an  excessive  civility  and  truckling  to  rich  strangers  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  their  church  meeting.  Their  quarrelsome  propensi¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  been  strongly  developed  in  both  word  and 
act  (39f-  13'16  41*3-  11  59),  but  more  is  not  implied  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  frictions  and  wrong  speeches  of  decent,  but  somewhat  un¬ 
governed,  people. 
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Nothing  worse  is  indicated  here  than  took  place  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  at  Corinth,  at  Philippi,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  earliest  years 
of  those  churches,  and  we  have  no  right  to  infer  from  the  faults 
of  James’s  readers  a  relatively  late  stage  in  their  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  Nothing  in  the  epistle,  it  is  true,  refers  to  them  as  if 
they  had  lately  come  from  Judaism  or  heathenism,  or  breathes 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  newly  planted  church,  and  the  sense 
of  the  very  recent  conversion  of  the  readers  which  is  often  found 
in  Paul  is  lacking  (so  even  i18).  But  it  is  wrong  to  say  that 
a  condition  of  Christian  life  is  here  indicated  so  secularised 
as  to  imply  a  very  long  lapse  of  time  since  these  Christian 
churches  were  founded. 

That  these  Christians  lived  among  Jews,  not  as  mission  out¬ 
posts  among  the  heathen,  and  were  themselves  Jews,  is  the  im¬ 
plication  of  the  whole  epistle.  There  is  no  reference  to  idolatry, 
to  slaves,  to  a  generally  accepted  lax  standard  of  sexual  mo¬ 
rality,  to  any  surrounding  heathenism.  In  a  heathen  city  their 
difficulties  would  have  been  likely  to  come  from  the  police,  or 
from  neighbours  poor  like  themselves  and  jealous;  here  the 
oppression  is  from  the  rich,  who  maltreat  their  work-people. 
The  apostrophe  to  the  rich  (51-6)  is  in  language  full  of  allusion 
to  the  O.  T.,  as  if  those  who  are  attacked  might  be  expected 
(if  they  would  but  read)  to  feel  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the 
impartial  severity  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  in  the  Judgment  and 
to  the  torments  of  fire  in  the  last  days.  The  Christian  assem¬ 
bly  is  called  a  “  synagogue  ”■ — not,  perhaps,  a  decisive  piece  of 
evidence,  but  yet  significant  in  confirmation  of  the  rest.  The 
picture  in  514-16  of  the  visit  of  the  elders  to  the  sick  man  with 
oil  and  prayer  and  confession  is  a  curiously  exact  reproduction 
of  what  Jewish  writers  tell  of  Jewish  ways.  The  sense  of  the 
pressing  duty  of  almsgiving  and  of  visiting  the  unfortunate  are 
traits  of  a  Jewish  community.  The  knowledge  of  the  O.  T. 
everywhere  assumed  proves,  however,  no  more  here  than  at 
Corinth  (cf.  Clement  of  Rome),  and  the  writer’s  familiarity 
with  Jewish  midrashic  embellishment  of  the  O.  T.  stories  (517) 
is  significant  rather  for  him  than  for  his  readers. 

That  the  conditions  were  those  of  Palestine  seems  directly  im- 
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plied  by  the  reference  (57)  to  “the  early  and  latter  [rain].”  Only 
in  Palestine  among  the  countries  that  come  in  question  do  the 
seasonal  conditions  produce  the  intensity  of  anxious  hope  to 
which  this  verse  refers.  By  reason  of  just  that  intensity  of 
feeling  (as  well  as  because  of  the  comparative  inconspicuousness 
of  the  few  0.  T.  passages  where  these  rains  are  mentioned) 
the  phrase  has  every  appearance  of  being  not  a  literary  allusion 
but  a  reference  to  a  familiar  fact  of  daily  life.  If  the  word 
fcavGcov  in  i11  means  the  sirocco,  that  would  suit  the  climate 
of  Palestine,  or  of  other  Oriental  regions,  but  the  word  may 
mean  merely  “heat”  and  so  give  no  specific  implication. 

These  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  formed  an  established  re¬ 
ligious  body,  with  a  regular  meeting,  doubtless  both  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  for  worship  ( cf .  i19*27),  of  which  no  secret  was  made 
and  which  outsiders  were  more  than  welcome  to  visit.  They 
were  numerous  enough  to  be  a  community  (not  necessarily, 
nor  probably,  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  or  village) 
in  which  social  vices  and  virtues  could  exist  (so  iv  vfiiv  41-3 
£i3-i6)#  They  had  elders  (514) ,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  bishops 
or  deacons.  They  also  had  “teachers”  (31),  a  class  to  which 
the  writer  himself  belonged,  which  is  well  known  in  early  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  which  persisted  in  Palestine  until  the  third  century 
(cf.  Ps.-Clement,  Epistles  to  Virgins).  What  ch.  3  indicates 
concerning  the  functions  and  character  of  these  teachers,  as 
well  as  about  the  ideals  to  be  cherished  by  them,  need  not  be 
here  recited. 

The  general  state  of  the  country  and  the  relations  of  these 
churches  with  their  Jewish  neighbours  (other  than  the  rich)  are 
but  little  touched  on  in  the  epistle.  The  impression  through¬ 
out  the  tract  is  of  a  settled  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  no 
indication  of  war  or  of  public  disturbance  or  calamity;  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Jewish  war  or  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Agriculture  and  trade  appear  to  be  carried  on  in 
peace;  the  uncertainties  of  life  are  those  of  ordinary  peaceful 
times.  There  has  been  opportunity  for  the  Christian  churches 
to  grow  and  establish  themselves — mainly  through  winning 
converts  among  the  humbler  classes.  Nothing  in  the  epistle 
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implies  a  time  of  very  active  missionary  work.  The  rich  who 
blaspheme  are  evidently  for  the  most  part  out  of  reach  of  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  (25-7) ;  if  one  of  them  comes  to  the  Christian 
meeting  a  flutter  of  officious  attention  arises  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Argumentative  apologetics  do  not  show  themselves  in 
any  way,  whether  in  the  choice  or  the  treatment  of  religious 
topics — the  contrast  here  to  the  writings  of  Paul  is  striking. 
Nor  does  any  acute  crisis  in  the  relations  of  Christians  and 
non-christians  appear  to  exist ;  one  would  infer  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  although  very  possibly  disliked,  were  tolerated  and  free 
to  maintain  their  own  activity  and  inner  life,  with  their  own 
officials  and  constituency,  under  the  instruction  of  their  own 
teachers.  The  Christians’  relations  to  non-christian  neighbours 
who  worship  the  same  God  and  Father  appear  to  be  peaceful ; 
they  can  well  be  ruled  by  the  same  counsels  which  are  primarily 
given  with  reference  to  mutual  relations  among  Christians. 

B.  Weiss  has  advanced  an  ingenious  but  untenable  view,  which 
is  clearly  and  fully  stated  in  his  Jakobusbrief  und  die  neuere  Kritik, 
1904,  esp.  pp.  17  Jf.  He  holds  that  ch.  3  of  the  epistle  is  intended  to 
correct  unwise  missionary  methods  (“ falschcr  Bekehrungseifer ”)  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians.  Out  of  these,  he  thinks,  arose  also  the  internal 
troubles  of  which  ch.  4  speaks.  Nothing  in  the  epistle  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  accord  with  this  notion.  Weiss  builds  it  on  the  singular  argu¬ 
ment  that  since  there  is  no  indication  in  the  epistle  of  doctrinal  di¬ 
versities  within  the  church  there  was  nothing  that  the  “ teachers’ ’ 
could  teach  to  their  fellow  Christians.  Hence  they  must  have  been 
missionaries  to  non-christians ! 

Nothing  in  the  epistle  suggests  that  the  writer  is  especially 
familiar  with  conditions  at  Jerusalem. 

§  6.  The  Origin  of  the  Epistle. 

(a)  History  of  Opinion  as  to  the  Author . 

M.  Meinertz,  Der  Jakobusbrief  und  sein  Vcrfasser  in  Schrift  und 
Ueberliefcrung  (Biblische  Studien,  x,  1-3),  Freiburg,  1905;  see  infrat 
pp.  86-109,  “  History  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Church.” 

The  views  of  modern  scholars  will  be  found  well  summarised  in 
J.  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament ,  1911,  pp. 
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468-475  ;  Beyschlag,  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus 3  (Meyer8),  1897,  pp.  23-27 ; 
see  also  Holtzmann,  Einleitung 3,  1892,  pp.  336-338;  Zahn,  Einleitung , 
§  8,  with  notes;  Mayor,  ch.  7. 

The  first  word  of  the  epistle  declares  it  to  have  been  written 
by  “James.”  But  nothing  indicates  directly  and  explicitly 
which  James  is  meant,  and  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the  author 
is  an  apostle  or  that  he  is  a  person  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  The  earliest  known  opinion  on  the  person  of  the  writer 
is  that  of  Origen  (infra,  pp.  92  /.),  who  understood  the  author 
to  be  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  This  identification  may  well 
have  come  to  him  from  tradition,  and  may  have  been  shared 
by  Clement,  who  probably  was  acquainted  with  the  epistle 
(infra,  pp.  91  /.) ;  but  of  all  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge 
whatever.  In  any  case,  this  view  became  the  standing  opinion, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  churches,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Syrian,  which  successively  adopted  the  epistle  into  their  N.  T. 

Eusebius,  in  stating  that  the  epistle  is  not  accepted  by  some 
churches,  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  Syrians  and  perhaps  the 
Latins,  but  he  does  not  intimate  that  any  one  who  held  to  its 
apostolic  authorship  attributed  it  to  any  other  James  than  the 
Lord’s  brother,  and  does  not  imply  that  he  knew  of  any  rival 
positive  tradition.  He  himself  seems  to  have  accepted  the  epis¬ 
tle,  as  did  Jerome,  whose  more  definite  statement  is  probably 
only  a  paraphrase  of  the  remarks  of  Eusebius,  H.  e.  ii,  23. 

Euseb.  II.  e .  ii,  23s4 f-  Totauia  xal  Ta  xa-ra  ’Iaxw^ov,  oij  ^  xptoTT]  twv 
6vopLat,opLev(i)v  xaOoTaxwv  sxia'uo'X&v  elvat  T^STact*  ictt^ov  8s  voOsusTat 
pilv,  ou  xoXXol  youv  twv  xaXatwv  auTrjs  epivY)pi6veuaav. 

II.  e.  iii,  25 3  twv  3*  avTiXeyopilvtiiv,  YvwptpLtov  8*  ouv  09/ix;  to!<;  xoXXois, 
tj  XeYo^iviQ  ’Iaxw^ou  t^spsTOtt  xal  -fj  ’IouBa,  ^  ts  Il&rpou  8euTlpa  sxtaToXf) 
xal  •?)  6vopLau,opLsv7]  Bsuirlps  xcri  TptViq  ’Ico&wou. 

Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.  2,  Jacobus  qui  appellatur  f rater  domini ,  cogno - 
mento  Justus ,  ut  nonnulli  existimant ,  Joseph  ex  alia  uxorc ,  ut  aufem 
mihi  videtur,  Mariae ,  sororis  matris  domini ,  cujus  Johannes  in  libro 
suo  meminit,  filius,  post  passionem  domini  statim  ab  apostolis  Hieroso- 
lymorum  episcopus  ordinatus ,  unam  tantum  scripsit  cpistulam ,  quae  de 
septem  catholicis  est,  quae  ct  ipsa  ab  alio  quodam  sub  nomine  ejus  edita 
adseritur,  licet  paulatim  tempore  procedente  obtinuerit  auctoriiatem. 

Nearly  all  succeeding  writers  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times, 
whether  they  follow  the  Epiphanian  or  the  Hieronymian  theory 
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of  the  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother, 
ascribe  to  him  the  epistle.  In  most  instances,  indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  referred  to  simply  as  “James  the  apostle,”  but  many 
writers  ( e .  g.  Chrysostom,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Rufinus,  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  Bar-Hebraeus)  make  it 
clear  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  is  intended.  In  a  very 
few  cases  the  author  of  the  epistle  is  taken  to  be  James  son  of 
Zebedee.  Thus  the  tenth  century  (so  Gebhardt)  Latin  Codex 
Corbeiensis  has  a  subscription  to  the  epistle :  Explicit  epistola 
Jacobi  filii  Zccbedei ;  and  a  series  of  Spanish  writers,  headed  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  1636,  and  running  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  been  led  by  national  patriotism  to  claim  the 
epistle  for  their  apostle  and  patron,  St.  James  of  Compostella 
(the  son  of  Zebedee).  This  tendency  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy ;  and  through  some  channel  (perhaps  popu¬ 
lar  rather  than  learned)  it  has  reached  Dante  ( Paradiso ,  xxv,  13- 
18,  29-33,  76-78,  94 /•)•  But  in  general  there  was  no  departure 
from  the  traditional  view ;  and  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
if  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  indicated,  a  reference  to  “James  the 
apostle”  as  author  of  the  epistle  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
James  the  Lord’s  brother. 

Meinertz,  op.  cit.  pp.  211-215,  Zahn,  Einleilnng ,  §  5,  note  3.  The  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  Catholic  epistles  printed  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Peshitto 
(ed.  Widmanstad,  1555)  has  not  been  confirmed  from  any  ancient 
Syriac  Ms.  and  is  probably  no  older  than  that  edition.  It  reads :  “  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  print  three  epistles  of  J^mes, 
Peter,  and  John,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  revelation  of  our  Lord 
when  he  was  transfigured  before  their  eyes  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  who 
saw  Moses  and  Elijah  who  talked  with  him.” 

With  the  Reformation  came  criticism  of  the  Epistle  of  James 
and  corresponding  variety  in  the  views  of  its  authorship.  Eras¬ 
mus  and  Cajetan  were  in  doubt,  while  many  Lutherans  wholly 
denied  apostolic  authorship,  and  Luther  himself  was  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  “some  good  pious  man  who  had  taken 
some  sayings  from  the  apostles’  disciples”  ( Sdmmtl .  Wcrke, 
Erlangen  ed.,  vol.  lxiii,  p.  157).  The  possibility  that  the  epistle 
was  written  by  James  son  of  Alphas  us  (distinguished  from  the 
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Lord's  brother)  also  came  into  view.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  Protestant  opinion  settled  back  into 
the  traditional  view,  holding  the  epistle  to  be  genuine  and  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother.  No  Protestant  writer  of  influ¬ 
ence  has  ever  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  of 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  (as  distinct  from  the  Lord's  brother),  for 
neither  of  which  views,  indeed,  can  anything  be  said. 

For  Roman  Catholic  writers  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  merely  determined  that  the  epistle  must  be  accepted  as 
by  an  “apostle  James,"  and  the  obiter  dictum  (Sess.  xiv,  Doc - 
trina  de  Sacramento  extremae  unctionis ,  ch.  i,  De  instiiutione  sacra - 
menii  extremae  unctionis )  which  referred  to  extreme  unction  as 
per  Jacobum  autem  apostolum  ac  domini  fratrem  fidelibus  com - 
mendatum  ac  promulgation,  did  not  restrict  Catholics  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  view  of  the  epistle.  This  left  room  for  the  Spanish 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  well  as  for  the 
uncertainty  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  f  1637,  and  others;  but 
these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  Roman  Catholic  writer  on  the 
epistle  attributed  it  to  any  other  author  than  James  the  Lord’s 
brother. 

Modern  Protestant  criticism  of  the  epistle  begins  with  the 
first  edition  of  De  Wette's  Einleitung ,  1826,  in  which  its  apos¬ 
tolic  origin  was  roundly  denied.  Later  scholars  are  mainly 
divided  between  those  who  accept  the  epistle  as  a  genuine  work 
of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  (on  Protestant  ideas  about  his  per¬ 
sonality,  see  infra ,  p.  59)  and  those  who  attribute  it  to  an  un¬ 
known  writer  of  a  later  generation.  Occasionally  this  rejection 
proceeded  from  orthodox  Lutheran  motives  like  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century,*  but  in  most  instances  the  rejection  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James  goes  with  the  critical 
rejection  of  other  traditions  as  to  the  N.  T.  literature.  The 
name  of  James  son  of  Zebedee  has  found  but  few  to  support  it; 


*  So,  perhaps,  Kahnis,  Die  lutherische  Dogmatik,  i1, 1861,  pp.  533  JL,  who  thinks  the  epistle 
written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  direct  polemic  against  Paul,  but  does  not  explicitly  deny 
that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  was  the  author.  For  other  instances,  see  Meinertz,  pp.  255/. 
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and  the  view  urged  by  Spitta  and  Massebieau  that  the  writer 
was  not  a  Christian  but  a  Jew  has  met  with  small  favour.  If 
the  writer  was  not  an  apostle,  three  views  are  possible :  (i)  that 
the  writer  was  an  otherwise  unknown  James,  (2)  that  the  first 
verse  is  a  later  addition,  (3)  that  the  epistle  was  from  the  start 
pseudepigraphic.  All  these  views  are  represented  among  Prot¬ 
estant  scholars. 

Those  who  hold  the  author  to  be  James  the  Lord’s  brother  assign 
the  epistle  either  to  a  date  before  c.  50  (so  Beyschlag,  Zahn,  Mayor,  and 
many  others)  or  to  one  shortly  before  the  death  of  James  (62  or  a  little 
later),  and  naturally  think  of  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  composition. 
Among  critics  who  reject  the  apostolic  authorship,  the  dates  given  show 
wide  variation,  but  are  seldom  earlier  than  90  or  later  than  130,  al¬ 
though  a  few  carry  the  possible  date  down  as  late  as  150.  As  to  the 
place,  these  critics  are  for  the  most  part  divided  between  Palestine  and 
Rome. 

(1 b )  Conclusions . 

From  the  study  of  the  internal  evidence  given  by  the  his¬ 
torical  background  and  ideas  of  James  must  be  drawn  what 
we  can  know  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  epistle.  Ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  carries  us  only  to  the  point  that  the  epistle  was 
probably  not  written  later  than  150  a.d.  That  would  seem 
certainly  implied  by  the  belief  of  Origen  that  it  was  the  work 
of  James  an  apostle,  even  though  his  testimony  to  the  actual 
authorship  be  not  accepted.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
epistle  bore  from  the  first  the  name  of  James,  and  that  thereby 
was  intended  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  but  nothing  in  the  epistle 
or  in  the  conditions  of  literary  production  of  that  age  forbids 
the  idea  that  such  a  tract  was  originally  pseudonymous.  The 
title  and  the  tradition  offer  the  name  of  a  conceivable  author ; 
but  they  create  no  overpowering  presumption  that  he  was  the 
real  one. 

Harnack,  Lehre  der  Zwolf  A  postel  (Textc  und  Untersuch ungen,  ii), 
1884,  pp.  106-109,  CaL,  i,  1897,  pp.  485-491,  holds  that  the  epistle, 
written  1 20-1 50  a.d.  as  an  anonymous  compilation  of  earlier  sayings, 
began  with  i2  and  was  not  made  over  into  an  Epistle  of  James  by  the 
addition  of  i1  until  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  For  this 
view,  which  is  part  of  a  theory  that  this  process  was  applied  to  several 
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N.  T.  writings,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
The  first  verse,  if  properly  understood,  makes  a  suitable  opening  to 
the  tract,  and  even  if  it  be  held,  as  Harnack  holds,  that  James  the 
Lord’s  brother  cannot  have  written  the  epistle,  neither  anything  in  the 
epistle  itself  nor  the  literary  custom  of  the  time  makes  any  difficulty 
in  supposing  it  a  pseudonymous  religious  tract.  Against  the  theory 
appeal  is  made  to  the  apparent  relation  of  xapdv  (v.2)  to  (v.1); 

it  is  also  said  that  an  editor  introducing  at  so  late  a  date  an  attribution 
to  James  would  have  made  it  unmistakable  which  James  was  intended 
(c/.  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  §  8,  note  i).  These  counter-arguments  are  not 
conclusive,  but  Harnack’s  theory  is  still  less  convincing. 

We  may  sum  up  the  pertinent  points  in  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  already  discussed.  The  writer  and  the  readers  whom  he 
expected  to  reach  by  his  tract  were  Greek-speaking  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine.  The  churches  are  apparently  past  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  life ;  they  had  been  formed  not  very  re¬ 
cently  and  are  living  under  settled  conditions  among  Jewish 
neighbours  as  an  accepted  part  of  the  whole  Palestinian  com¬ 
munity.  Neither  life  nor  thought  in  the  church  is  dominated 
by  passionate  missionary  effort.  No  crisis  seems  present  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  these  believers ;  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  public  disturbance  or  of  recent  or  impending  calamity  in 
civil  matters.  The  great  controversy  over  the  Law,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  is  no  longer  rife. 

The  writer  himself  writes  Greek  with  entire  facility,  and  has 
become  so  familiar  with  the  literary  type  of  the  Hellenistic  di¬ 
atribe  that  he  can  freely  use  it  (evidently  not  for  the  first  time 
here)  as  the  vehicle  of  his  Christian  admonitions.  He  is  him¬ 
self,  no  doubt,  a  Jew,  but  accustomed  to  read  the  O.  T.  in  the 
Septuagint  version.  His  main  ideas  are  Jewish,  and  his  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  thinking  primitive  though  unmistakable. 
Religion  appears  to  him  mainly  in  the  guise  of  a  noble  spiritual 
Law.  He  is  later  than  Paul,  of  whose  formulas  he  disapproves 
without  understanding  their  real  purpose.  Singularly  devoid 
of  contact  with  the  progressive  movements  which  were  else¬ 
where  developing  toward  second-century  Christian  thought,  he 
does  not  descry  within  his  horizon,  still  less  contain  in  himself, 
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any  of  the  germinant  heresies  of  the  age.  Even  the  tenden¬ 
cies  which  led  the  exclusive  and  stagnant  form  of  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  solidify  itself  into  a  heresy  are  alien  to  him.  He 
represents  an  admirable  type  of  Christianity,  but  one  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  intellectual  isolation. 

These  internal  indications  are  best  satisfied  by  supposing  that 
the  epistle  was  written  by  a  Christian  teacher  in  some  half- 
hellenistic  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  period  of  quiet  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.*  and  before  the  disturbances 
which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Cochba,  13 2-13 5  a.d. 
For  a  closer  dating  than  75-125  a.d.  the  epistle  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  aid. 

As  to  the  place  of  origin  the  epistle  is  wholly  without  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  a  number  of  towns  in  Palestine  could  show  the 
required  conditions.  A  good  example  is  Caesarea,  the  Roman 
capital.  Here  was  a  Romanised  city  containing  a  population 
partly  Jewish,  partly  heathen,  in  which  the  writer’s  contact 
with  Hellenistic  moral  preaching  would  be  easily  supposable, 
but  where  the  Christians  would  not  have  found  themselves  out 
of  relation  to  Jewish  life.  Christians  existed  at  Caesarea  from 
an  early  time  (Acts  10  /.  218' 16),  and  its  continued  importance 
as  a  Christian  centre  is  attested  by  the  references  in  the  Clem¬ 
entine  Recognitions .  No  sufficient  reason  exists  for  thinking 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  actually  lived  here,  but 
it  happens  that  more  is  known  about  Caesarea  than  about  most 
similar  places,  and  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  its  known  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  well  account  for  the  origin  of  the  epistle.f 
Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  Tiberias,  if  there  were  any  such 
tradition  of  Christians  there.J 

The  general  view  here  stated  of  the  time  and  place  of  origin 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  excludes  the  traditional  authorship  by 


*  A  date  earlier  than  the  Jewish  war  is  unlikely  because  the  epistle  ignores  the  Pauline 
controversy  over  the  law  while  it  yet  shows  a  knowledge  of  Pauline  formulas. 

t  On  Caesarea,  see  Schurer,  GJV ,  §  23,  I,  9  (and  other  references  in  the  Index);  G.  A. 
Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 7,  pp.  138^.;  JE,  art.  “Caesarea”;  EB,  art. 
“  Caesarea.” 

|  On  Tiberias,  see  Schurer,  G7F,  §  23, 1,  33. 
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James  the  Lord's  brother.  Is  this  indirect  result  confirmed 
by  any  convincing  direct  evidence?  Such  proof  is  difficult  to 
get  because  so  little  is  known  of  James’s  ideas  or  character; 
yet  two  special  considerations  tend  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
the  author  was  James. 

(1)  The  first  is  the  writer’s  contact  with  Hellenism.  Not 
only  is  the  epistle  written  in  a  Greek  style  better  than  that 
of  most  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  but  the  writer  shows  a  contact 
with  Greek  modes  of  public  preaching  and  with  Greek  ideas 
and  illustrations  which  would  not  be  expected  in  a  Galilean 
peasant  whose  experience  of  the  world,  even  in  the  period  of  his 
broadest  activity,  came  through  his  leadership  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem.  And  this  remains  true,  even  when  all  necessary 
deductions  have  been  made  for  the  later  and  legendary  nature 
of  the  ascetic  traits  with  which  the  description  given  by  Hege- 
sippus  has  endowed  the  “ bishop  of  Jerusalem.” 

(2)  The  second  point  has  to  do  with  what  we  know  of  James 
the  Lord’s  brother’s  religious  attitude.  He  was  deeply  engaged 
with  the  questions  directly  arising  out  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Paul  and  the  Judaisers  (Acts  15,  2i18ff*,  Gal.  21-10  212) ;  and 
although  he  took  a  mediating  position  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was 
fully  trusted  as  a  leader  by  the  crowds  of  Christians,  “all  zealous 
for  the  law,”  who  lived  there,  while  the  allusion  in  Gal.  212  surely 
indicates  that  his  ideas  of  Jewish  Christian  observance  of  the 
Jewish  dietary  regulations  were  strict.  But  in  the  epistle  all 
these  questions  lie  completely  outside  the  circle  of  the  writer’s 
interest,  extensive  as  that  circle  is.  And  this  becomes  of  greater 
significance  because  the  writer  has  in  mind  and  discusses  Paul’s 
formulas.  He  disapproves  of  them,  but  on  other  grounds  than 
that  which  chiefly  moved  the  Judaisers  of  Paul’s  day,  and 
caused  that  well-known  controversy  to  be  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  exclusive  Jewish  Christianity.  Then  the  question 
was  whether  such  “works”  of  the  Law  as  circumcision,  the 
dietary  rules,  and  the  Sabbath  were  requisite  to  justification ; 
now,  without  a  hint  of  that  question,  the  objection  to  Paul’s 
statement  is  that  it  seems  to  imply  that  men  can  be  justified 
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without  showing  any  of  the  “works”  of  Christian  love.  It 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely  that  a  representative  leader 
who  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  earlier  controversy  should, 
within  fifteen  years,  in  discussing  the  same  forms  of  statement, 
betray  no  consciousness  whatever  of  that  controversy  or  of  its 
vital  significance  for  the  section  of  the  church  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  is  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  Jewish  Christians ;  he  shows  no  sign  of  any  concern 
about  the  interests  of  Jewish  Christianity. 

If,  then,  this  epistle  probably  bore  from  the  start  the  name 
of  “James,  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and 
yet  is  not  from  the  pen  of  James,  the  well-known  leader  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  might  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  the  work 
of  some  otherwise  unknown  Palestinian  Christian  sharing  this 
not  uncommon  name  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  possible ;  in  view, 
however,  of  the  conspicuous  position  and  wide,  heroic  fame  of 
the  Lord’s  brother,  it  does  not  seem  likely.  A  Christian  epistle 
bearing  his  name,  with  no  special  indication  of  the  identity  of 
the  author,  could  hardly  have  been  put  out  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  or  early  second  century  without  seeming  to  the  Christian 
public  of  that  age  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  great  James, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Origen,  a  century  later.  And  the 
literary  customs  of  the  time  make  the  publication  of  a  pseu¬ 
donymous  epistle  well  conceivable,  even  for  an  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  writer,  at  a  time  when  James  himself  had  been  dead  cer¬ 
tainly  for  fifteen  years,  perhaps  for  more  than  fifty. 

The  origin  here  supposed  for  the  epistle  seems  to  accord  well 
with  its  earliest  history  in  the  church.  Produced  after  the 
apostolic  period,  in  a  secluded  part  of  Christendom,  and  having 
no  immediate  significance  for  current  controversy,  it  was  pre¬ 
served  in  Palestine  alone  for  nearly  or  quite  a  century.  Then, 
its  pseudonymous  character  in  the  meantime  forgotten,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  church  either  through  being 
brought  to  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  or  through  one  of 
the  visits  of  Origen  to  Palestine.  The  use  of  it  in  the  pseudo¬ 
clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins  of  the  third  century  may  have 
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been  due  to  its  currency  among  Greek-speaking  Christians  in 
Palestine,  where  those  epistles  were  written.  Since  our  epistle 
was  known  to  be  an  ancient  book  when  it  first  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Origen  (or  of  Clement  of  Alexandria?),  and  since  it 
purported  to  be  written  by  James,  apparently  the  Lord’s  brother 
of  that  name,  and  since  it  contained  nothing  unworthy  of  such 
an  origin,  it  was  gradually  accepted,  first  in  Alexandria,  then,  as 
it  became  known  more  widely  and  with  high  authority  recom¬ 
mending  it,  elsewhere  in  the  Christian  world.  This  process  went 
on  slowly  because  the  church  leaders  were  aware  that  the  book 
was  a  newcomer  which  had  not  been  read  and  valued  in  the 
church  at  large  in  the  second  century. 

The  often-quoted  statement  of  Jerome  {quae  et  ipsa  ab  alio  quodam  sub 
nomine  ejus  edita  adseritur )  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  more  knowledge 
than  Jerome  gained  from  Eusebius,  and  the  latter’s  statement  means 
only  that  in  his  time  the  Syrian  and  Latin  churches  had  not  yet  taken 
up  the  epistle  into  their  canon.  We  cannot  infer  from  Jerome  that  a 
tradition  of  the  real  authorship,  or  even  of  the  pseudonymity  of  the 
epistle,  had  survived  through  the  second  century  and  come  with  it 
to  Greek  theologians  and  so  to  Jerome  himself ;  see  above,  p.  44. 

For  the  significance  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  history  of 
early  Christian  thought  it  makes  not  much  difference  whether 
it  was  written  by  James  the  Lord’s  brother  about  the  year  60, 
or  by  another  Palestinian  teacher  fifty  years  later.  In  either 
case  the  place  of  origin  and  the  kind  of  Christians  whose  life 
the  epistle  reflects  are  the  same,  and  the  epistle  itself  shows 
how  little  development  of  Christian  thought  took  place  there 
in  those  decades.  The  historical  importance  of  that  phase  of 
Christian  history  lies  not  in  what  came  out  of  it  but  in  the 
traces  it  reveals  of  still  earlier  Palestinian  Christianity,  and  in 
its  testimony  to  one  of  the  many  legitimate  forms  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  (and  in  this  case  very  early  Christianity)  has  assumed 
in  its  long  history. 
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APPENDIX  ON  JAMES  THE  LORD’S  BROTHER  AND 
OTHER  PERSONS  NAMED  JAMES. 


Acta  Sanctorum ,  Mail ,  vol.  i,  pp.  18-34,  Antwerp,  16S0. 

A.  H.  Blom,  Disputatio  thcologica  inauguralis  dc  tois  aaeA‘I>012  ct 
tai 2  aaea4>ai2  toy  kypioy,  Leyden,  1839. 

J.  B.  Lightfoot,  “The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,”  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians ,  1865,  10i8go,  pp.  252-291. 

Theodor  Zahn,  “Briider  und  Vettern  Jesu,”  in  Forschungen  zur 
Gcschichte  des  neutest.  Kanons ,  vi,  1900,  pp.  225-364. 

Max  Meinertz,  Der  Jakobusbrief  und  sein  Verfasser  in  Schrift  und 
V eberlicferung  (Bibiische  Studien,  x,  1-3),  Freiburg,  1905. 

§  I.  NEW  TESTAMENT  PERSONS  NAMED  JAMES. 

The  N.  T.  persons  bearing  the  name  of  James  are  as  follows : 

(1)  James  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  (elder?)  brother  of  John, 
included  in  all  four  lists  of  the  Twelve,  and  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels.  He  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  in  or  before 
the  year  44  a.d.  (Acts  122). 

(2)  James  son  of  Alphasus,  one  of  the  Twelve  (Mt.  io3,  Mk.  318, 
Lk.  615,  Acts  i13). 

j  (3)  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  So  described  in  Gal.  i19,  and 
mentioned  in  29» 12;  doubtless  the  person  referred  to,  as  having  seen 
the  risen  Lord,  in  1  Cor.  1 5L  Evidently  the  same  as  James  who 
appears  as  a  leading  Christian  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  1217  1513  2118. 
Cf.  Mk.  63  -  Mt.  1355. 

/  (4)  James  “the  less”  (6  puxp6<;).  His  mother  was  Mary,  and  he 
had  a  brother  Joses  (Mk.  1540  =  Mt.  27s6,  Mk.  161  =  Lk.  2410). 

(5)  James  father  (or,  very  improbably,  brother)  of  Judas,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  Twelve  (To65a<;  ’Iaxwpou),  Lk.  616,  Acts  i13. 
Instead  of  this  Judas  another  name  (either  Thaddteus  or  Lebbams) 
appears  in  the  list  of  Mk.  318,  copied  in  Mt.  io3. 

(6)  James,  by  whom  the  Epistle  of  James  claims  to  have  been 
written  (Jas.  i1). 

(7)  James  brother  of  the  Judas  (Jude  v. *)  by  whom  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  claims  to  have  been  written. 

Of  these  several  persons  named  James,  No.  1  (James  son  of 
Zebedee)  and  No.  2  (James  son  of  Alphaeus)  are  certainly  distinct 
individuals,  both  names  being  found  together  in  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Of  the  career  of  James  son  of  Alphasus,  however, 
nothing  whatever  is  known,  at  any  rate  under  that  name;  and  the 
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same  is  true  of  No.  4  (James  the  less)  and  No.  5  (James  [father]  of 
Judas),  so  that  the  way  is  open  for  identifying  one  or  more  of  these 
three  with  No.  3,  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  a  man  of  note  re¬ 
peatedly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  in  Paul’s  epistles.  Such  a 
combination,  by  which  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  were  regarded  as 
a  single  individual,  was  made  by  Jerome  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  has  prevailed  in  the  western  church  and  with 
modern  Roman  Catholic  scholars.* 

§  2.  THE  HISTORY  OE  OPINION. 

The  history  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relationships  of  James 
the  Lord’s  brother  is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  terms  “ brother”  (Mt. 

I246.  47  I355  2g10  [?]f  Mk.  331,  32  63?  Lk.  gl9,  20^  Jn>  212  ?3,  5,  10  2Q17  [?]> 

Acts  i14,  i  Cor.  95,  Gal.  i19)  and  “ sister”  (Mt.  1356,  Mk.  63)  is 
undoubtedly  to  take  them  as  referring  to  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  younger  than  Jesus.  This  is  apparently  implied  f  by  the 
statement  of  Lk.  21  ( cf .  also  Mt.  i25),  that  Mary  “brought  forth 
her  firstborn  son  (xbv  utbv  rbv  7cpwt6tox,ov),”  and  this  view,  often  called 
the  “Helvidian,”  was  perhaps  the  opinion  of  most  persons  in  the 
Christian  church  of  the  second  century.  Origen  implies  that  it 
was  so,  since  he  refers  to  the  opposite  opinion,  which  he  himself 
held,  as  that  of  “some,”  in  apparent  distinction  from  the  majority 
(Tom.  x,  17,  on  Mt.  1355);  and  Tertullian  probably  held  the  Lord’s 
brethren  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Contra  Mar - 
cioneni,  iv,  19;  De  came ,  7). 

Zahn,  Forschungen ,  vi,  p.  319,  cf.  pp.  309-313,  argues  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom,  vii,  16,  93/.,  likewise  implies  that  the  mass  of 
simple  Christians  held  to  the  “Helvidian”  view;  and  holds  that  that 
view  was  maintained  by  Hegesippus.  But  the  implication  of  Clement’s 
language  does  not  carry  so  far  as  this,  and  as  to  the  view  of  Hegesippus 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  positive  evidence  whatever. 

By  the  fourth  century,  however,  this  opinion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  heresy.  In  376-377,  when  Epiphanius  fulminates 
against  it  in  a  pastoral  letter,  which  he  later  incorporated  in  his 
great  work  against  heresies  (Hcer.  lxxviii,  pp.  1034-1057;  cf.  xxviii, 
7  ;  xxix,  1  /. ;  li,  10;  lxvi,  19),  it  is  only  to  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  or  out-of-the-way  Christians,  such  as  those  in  Arabia  (or 

*  The  identification  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  «vith  James  son  of  Zebedee  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  made,  but,  as  in  Iren.  U cer.  iii,  12“,  only  by  a  sheer  mistake. 

f  A  clear  statement  of  the  opposite  interpretation  of  Lk.  2 1  and  Mt.  ils  may  be  found  in 
Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  pp.  270  jf. 
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possibly  Agaria  west  of  the  sea  of  Azov*),  whom  he  dubbed  Anti- 
dicomarianitae,  or  Bonosus  of  Sardica,  or  Jovinian  that  he  can  refer 
as  instances.  The  views  of  all  these  were  condemned  as  heretical, 
while  Apoliinaris  of  Laodicea,  many  of  whose  followers  at  least  are 
said  to  have  held  to  this  opinion  (Epiph.  Ear.  lxxvii,  36;  lxxviii,  1), 
was  himself  a  theologian  of  doubtful  repute. f  Helvidius  himself 
is  an  obscure  person,  known  to  us  solely  through  Jerome’s  refuta¬ 
tion  of  a  treatise,  written  at  Rome  about  the  year  380,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  view  that  goes  by  his  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  bold  spirit,  disaffected  toward  the  current  monkish  asceti¬ 
cism  ;  using  chiefly  the  statements  of  the  Gospels,  he  found  him¬ 
self  able  to  produce  as  older  theological  authorities  only  Tertullian 
and  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  He  won  some  followers,  but  the  day 
for  his  view  had  passed  and  was  not  to  come  again  until  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

Opposed  to  this  ancient,  so-called  Helvidian,  view  of  the  matter, 
with  its  support  in  the  natural  implications  of  Scripture,  was  an¬ 
other  theory,  which  is  first  found  in  certain  apocryphal  writings, 
and  which,  being  more  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
dominated  the  church  of  the  fourth  century  and  remains  the  usual 
doctrine  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  present  day.  It  is  often  called 
the  “Epiphanian”  doctrine,  from  its  most  painstaking  defender  in 
the  fourth  century  (Epiph.  Ear.  lxxvii,  36 ;  lxxviii,  1-24),  but  its 
origin  lies  as  far  back  as  the  early  second  century.  According  to 
this  theory,  Mary  had  no  other  children  than  our  Lord;  the 
“brothers”  and  “sisters”  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  brought  up  in  the  household  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  reputed 
Jesus’  half-brothers.  For  the  theory  no  direct  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  N.  T.;  it  seems  to  derive  its  origin,  and  certainly  gained 
its  rapid  spread,  from  the  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  Virgin 
Mary  which  has  produced  so  vast  an  overgrowth  of  legends  about 
her  life.  This  was  here  conjoined  with  the  far-reaching  asceticism 
which,  foreign  to  Judaism,  came  with  Hellenism  into  Christian 
thought  and  life.  Ascetic  doctrine  speedily  supplemented  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth  by  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary;  hence  a  first  wife 
had  to  be  assumed  as  the  mother  of  Joseph’s  children.  The  ear¬ 
liest  extant  statement  of  this  is  found  in  the  romance  now  known 
as  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  a  fiction  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  in  which  it  is  said  (ch.  9)  that  at  the  time  of  his  betrothal 
to  Mary  Joseph  was  a  widower  more  than  eighty  years  old,  with 
a  number  of  children.  A  similar  statement  is  said  by  Origen 


*  So  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi,  p.  306,  note  2. 

t  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (t  366),  Comm .  in  Matt,  i4,  calls  those  who  held  this  opinion  homines 
Pravissimi. 
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( Tom .  x,  17,  on  Mt.  1355)  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter  (of  date  not  far  from  the  Protevangelium). 
It  may  have  been  the  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  was 
definitely  affirmed  by  Origen  himself,  although  he  seems  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  supported  only  by  these  legendary  authorities 
(delir amenta  apocryphorum ,  as  Jerome  calls  them),  and  that  it  rests 
solely  on  dogmatic  or  even  sentimental  grounds.  Most  of  the 
early  writers  had  no  occasion  to  state  by  what  theory  they  har¬ 
monised  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  with  the  existence 
of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  cannot  be  quoted 
on  this  question,  but  when  Epiphanius  wrote  (not  long  before  380), 
he  was  able  to  assume  that  his  own  view  was  universally  held  by 
orthodox  Christians.  It  is,  indeed,  explicitly  stated  by  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  (f  36S)  and  “ Ambrosiaster”  (c.  375),  and  was  the  view 
of  Ephraem  Syrus,*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  and,  in  the  main, 
of  Chrysostom  (who,  however,  seems  later  to  have  inclined  toward 
the  equally  orthodox  theory  of  Jerome).  Later  Greek  writers,  with 
few  exceptions,  held  to  this  tradition,  and  the  calendars  of  the 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  Coptic  churches,  which  distinguish  James  the 
Lord's  brother  from  both  of  the  apostles  named  James,  are  evi¬ 
dently  in  accord  with  this  doctrine  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Origen, 
and  of  Epiphanius.  This  is  the  view  accepted  by  the  theologians 
of  the  oriental  Orthodox  churches  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  following  note  on  the  brethren  of  Jesus  in  Russian  theological 
literature  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Aurelio  Palmieri : 

Most  of  the  Russian  writers  accept  the  opinion  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
and  hold  that  Joseph  had  six  sons  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin. 
Among  the  Russian  writers  who  hold  this  view  are :  Bieliaev,  0  sobornom 
poslanii  ap.  Jakova  ( The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James)  Ctcnia,  held  in 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Ecclesiastical  Progress,  1872,  vol.  i; 
Bishop  Alexis  (Novoslov),  Vvcdenie  v  poslanie  Jakova  ( Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James),  ibid.  1877,  vol.  ii,  p.  341 ;  Jaroscevsky,  Sobornoe 
poslanie  Sv.  Ap.  Jakova  ( The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Kiev,  1901, 
p.  36 ;  Glubokovsky,  Blagoviestie  khristianskoi  svobody  v  poslanii  Sv. 
Ap.  Pavla  k  Galatam  ( The  Gospel  of  Christian  Liberty  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians),  Petrograd,  1902,  pp.  67-69;  Orlin,  Sobornoe 
poslanie  Jakova  ( The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Riazan,  1903,  p.  2; 
Glagolev,  in  Pravoslanaia  bogoslovskaia  entziklopedia  ( Orthodox  Theo¬ 
logical  Encyclopedia),  Petrograd,  1901,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1113-1126;  Bogda- 
scevsky,  ibid.  vol.  vi,  pp.  42-43.  One  exegete  only  has  accepted  the 
view  of  Jerome:  Theodorovic,  Tolkovanie  na  sobornoe  poslanie  Sv.  Ap. 
Jakova  ( Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Vilna,  1897. 

Two  Russian  writers  have  proposed  another  explanation.  They  are 
Prof.  Kibalcic,  Sv.  Ap.  Jakov.,  brat  Gospoden  (St.  James,  Apostle  and 

*  J.  R.  Harris,  Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  1894,  p.  37. 
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Brother  of  Our  Lord),  Cernigov,  1882  ;  and  the  famous  historian,  Alexis 
Lebedev,  in  the  review:  Duscepoleznoe  Ctenie ,  Moscow,  1903,  i,  pp. 
38-82;  iii,  407-425;  vi,  215-228;  vii,  363-370;  x,  235-245  ;  xi,  377- 
396;  xii,  542-552;  I9°4>  b  9i-io5;  ”,  229-236,  and  in  vol.  vi,  of  0/7*. 
Theol.  Ency.  According  to  Lebedev,  the  N.  T.  does  not  state  that 
either  the  Virgin  or  Joseph  had  other  sons  except  Jesus.  Therefore  the 
so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  not  brethren  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
neither  do  they  belong  to  a  supposed  first  wife  of  Joseph.  They  were 
only  cousins  on  the  side  either  of  Mary  or  Joseph.  The  only  woman 
whom  the  Gospels  represent  as  their  mother  is  Mary,  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  with  the  explanatory  reference  to  Clopas,  who  would 
be  their  father.  Mary  is  not  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  who  is' not  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  sisters.  She  was  therefore  cousin  of  Joseph.  The 
Gospels  say  almost  nothing  about  Clopas;  his  name  is  only  mentioned 
by  Luke.  Nevertheless,  we  can  argue,  he  was  well  known  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles.  A  tradition  of  the  second  century  says  that  he  was  the 
only  brother  of  Joseph.  Therefore,  Mary  of  Clopas  was  a  cousin  of 
Joseph  and  consequently  of  the  Virgin,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
so-called  brethren  or  cousins  of  Jesus.  Prof.  A.  Lebedev  has  discussed 
his  opinion  in  a  special  work,  Bralja  Gospodni  (1  Cor.  9,  5),  Moscow, 
1908. 

In  the  western  church  the  influence  of  Jerome  has  caused  opinion 
on  the  subject  to  have  a  different  history.  This  active-minded 
controversialist  spent  the  years  3S2-385  in  Rome,  and  early  in 
that  period,  in  reply  to  the  then  recent  work  of  Helvidius,  wrote 
his  treatise,  Adversus  Helvidium  de  pcrpetua  virginitate  B.  Mariae. 
In  this  he  presented  an  entirely  novel  theory,  by  which  he  was 
able  to  identify  James  the  Lord’s  brother  with  James  the  apostle, 
son  of  Alphaeus,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  persons  named 
James  in  the  N.  T.  to  two.  The  theory  can  be  most  clearly  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  following  table  of  relationships,  as  understood  by 
Jerome. 

1 

!  I 

Mary  Mary  of  Clopas,  wife  of  Alphaeus 

l  1  i  i  —  71 

Jesus  James  Joses  Judas  Simon  sisters 

son  of  Alphaeus, 
apostle, 
the  less, 

brother  of  the  Lord 

Under  Jerome’s  theory  this  Judas  (Mk.  6s)  can  be  identified  with 
the  apostle  Judas  Jacobi,  the  genitive  then  indicating  the  relation  of 
brother,  not  son.  A  further  possible  combination  is  that  which  iden¬ 
tifies  Simon  brother  of  the  Lord  with  Simon  the  Zealot,  one  of  the 
Twelve.  But  neither  of  these  combinations  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  Jerome. 
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Jerome’s  theory  appears  to  have  been  wholly  original  with  him, 
and  both  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  later  Roman  Catholic  writers 
to  find  support  for  it  in  earlier  ecclesiastical  tradition  must  be 
deemed  to  have  failed.  By  the  theory  the  “brothers  and  sisters” 
of  the  Lord  are  made  his  cousins,  being  children  of  his  mother’s 
sister.  In  order  to  hold  this,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  word 
“brother”  is  in  these  contexts  susceptible  of  such  a  meaning,  an 
assumption  linguistically  highly  unlikely,  if  not,  as  most  Protestant 
scholars  would  hold,  impossible.  Apart  from  this  essential  foun¬ 
dation-stone  the  theory  rests  on  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  Gal.  i19  implies  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  was  an  apos¬ 
tle.  Since  James  son  of  Zebedee  died  about  44  a.d.,  James  the 
Lord’s  brother  must  be  the  same  as  James  son  of  Alphasus. 

(2)  Jn.  1925  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Mary  of  Clopas 
was  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

(3)  Mk.  1540  ( cf .  is47  161)  mentions  as  a  witness  of  the  crucifixion 
a  Galilean  woman,  Mary  mother  of  James  the  less  and  Joses,  and 
Jerome  identified  her  with  Mary  of  Clopas. 

(4)  James  the  less  is  identified  with  James  son  of  Alphaeus;  for, 
in  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  the  designation  “the  less”  (minor,  b  (xixp6q) 
is  added  in  order  to  distinguish  this  James  from  the  more  prominent 
apostle  of  the  same  name,  James  son  of  Zebedee.  In  that  case 
Mary  of  Clopas  must  have  been  the  wife  of  Alphaeus.  What  the 
designation  “of  Clopas”  means,  Jerome  does  not  know.  He  does 
not  suggest  the  explanation,  later  current  but  linguistically  un¬ 
sound,  that  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  represent  the  same  Aramaic  name 
(Chalphai) . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  monkish  asceticism,  Jerome’s  ingen¬ 
ious  theory  had  an  advantage  over  the  previously  current  doctrine 
represented  by  Epiphanius.  It  preserved  not  only  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  but  also  that  of  Joseph  ( Adv .  Helv.  19).  Against 
it,  in  spite  of  its  complete  lack  of  traditional  authority,  could  be 
urged  only  linguistic  and  historical  objections,  while  in  an  age 
which  was  much  occupied  with  strict  definition  of  the  limits  of  the 
canon,  the  Epiphanian  view  was  subject  to  the  discredit  of  its 
close  association  with  antiquated  apocryphal  legends.  Even  in 
the  East  Jerome’s  theory  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  Chrys¬ 
ostom  (Comm,  in  Gal .  i19),  and  Theodoret  expressly  advocated  it. 
In  the  Latin  church  it  gained  the  powerful  support  of  Augustine 
and  made  a  rapid  conquest.  Cassiodorius  (468-562)  treats  the 
theory  as  established,  and  the  western  liturgies  imply  it  by  provid¬ 
ing  (unlike  the  eastern)  only  one  day  of  commemoration  for  any 
James  other  than  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  succeeding  centuries 
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clung  to  this  received  view  with  but  few  exceptions.*  Certain 
critics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  Combefis  (f  1679),  Hen- 
schen  the  Bollandist  (fi6Si),  and  Richard  Simon  (f  1712 ;  His - 
toire  critique  du  texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ,  1689,  ch.  17)  argued 
that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  was  not  the  same  person  as  James 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  a  clear  and 
complete  theory.  In  later  times  also  an  occasional  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  writer  has  taken  similar  ground,  but  in  general  there  has  been 
complete  adherence  to  the  theory  of  Jerome,  which  is  now  the 
established  tradition  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars. 

On  the  Protestant  side,t  in  so  far  as  the  question  was  discussed 
by  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  the  traditional  view  of  Jerome 
seems  to  have  been  retained.  Luther  (who  held  fast  to  the  per¬ 
petual  virginity  of  Mary)  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  both  identi¬ 
fied  James  the  Lord’s  brother  with  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  and  in 
spite  of  some  signs  presaging  the  coming  confusion  of  critical  theo¬ 
ries,  these  sixteenth-century  authorities  were  followed  by  the  bulk 
of  seventeenth-century  Protestants.  Striking  exceptions  were  Gro- 
tius  (f  1645),  who  preferred  the  Epiphanian  solution,  and  Hammond 
(fi66o).  The  eighteenth  century  shows  less  agreement.  Various 
scholars  rejected  the  Hieronymian  tradition ;  while  the  eccentric 
Whiston  (fi752),  and  later,  with  vastly  greater  influence,  Herder, 
in  his  Brief e  zwecner  Briider  Jesu  in  unserm  Kanon ,  1775,  affirmed 
the  Helvidian  doctrine. 

In  the  critical  inquiries  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  old  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  reaffirmed  and  ingenious  new  theories  proposed. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  Hieronymian  view  was  held  by 
a  large  proportion  of  Protestant  writers,  at  least  of  the  more  ortho¬ 
dox  type,  and  from  the  latter  part  of  the  century  also  such  voices 
were  not  lacking.:):  The  Epiphanian  doctrine  is  also  maintained 
by  a  few  writers,  among  whom  stands  the  great  name  of  Light- 
foot. §  But  among  Protestant  scholars  the  Helvidian  view  has 
increasingly  gained  adherents,  and  it  is  now  dominant. 

§  3.  THE  DECISIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  reasons  for  the  tendency  of  modern  Protestant  scholars  to 
adopt  the  Helvidian  view  are  sound  and  do  not  require  long  dis¬ 
cussion  here. 

*  See  for  abundant  detail  on  mediaeval  and  modern  scholars  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  pp. 
203-316. 

t  Meinertz,  op.  cit.  pp.  216,  288. 

t  Smith  and  Fuller,  DB *,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1893,  p.  1517. 

§  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  270-272,  adopted  the  Epiphanian  view  on  the  ground  of  Jn. 
ig**-  ,T.  He  holds  it  unlikely  that  Mary,  if  she  was  the  mother  of  James  and  the  others, 
should  have  been  “consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger  of  whose  house  she  becomes  henceforth 
the  inmate.” 
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(1)  Against  the  Epiphanian  view  no  conclusive  objection  can 
be  brought,  save  that  no  real  evidence  speaks  for  it.  It  is  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  nor  contrary  to  anything  in  the  N.  T., 
that  Joseph  should  have  married,  lost  his  wife,  and  had  a  family 
of  children  before  his  betrothal  to  Mary,  but  the  legends  of  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi  afford  no  presumption  of  trustworthy  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  in  the  N.  T.  itself  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  story.  The  argument  from  Jn.  1925,  on  which  Light- 
foot  rests  his  case,  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  fact,  the  Epiphanian 
view  has  its  roots  in  the  dogmatic  assumptions  of  an  ascetic  the¬ 
ology,  or  at  best  in  mere  pious  sentiments  which  have  become  alien 
to  modern  Protestant  thought. 

(2)  The  theory  of  Jerome,  although  more  frequently  advocated 
among  Protestants  than  the  Epiphanian  view,  is  subject  to  far 
greater  objections. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  requires  the  admission  that  “ brother” 
in  the  various  contexts  where  it  is  used  can  mean  “  cousin.”  This 
is,  in  fact,  impossible  and  is  fatal  to  the  whole  theory.* 

( b )  Jerome’s  interpretation  of  Jn.  1925,  whereby  Mary  of  Clopas 
is  made  out  to  be  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  is,  on  the  whole,  unlikely 
(see  the  commentaries,  and  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  vi,  pp.  338/.  352). 

( c )  Mary  “of  Clopas”  is  more  naturally  taken  as  referring  to 
the  ivife  of  Clopas,  and  in  that  case  (since  the  identification  of  the 
names  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  is  not  to  be  accepted)  she  cannot  well 
have  been  the  wife  of  Alphaeus. 

(1 d )  The  necessity  of  inferring  from  Gal.  i19  that  James  the  Lord’s 
brother,  there  referred  to,  was  in  Paul’s  view  an  apostle  is  dis¬ 
puted  (see  the  commentaries).  But,  even  if  the  inference  be  granted, 
it  is  now  admitted  that  from  early  times  and  through  all  the  early 
centuries  others  than  the  Twelve  were  called  apostles. 

So,  for  instance,  Epiphanius  called  James  an  apostle,  but  denied  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Twelve.  See  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  vi,  p.  7,  note  2,  pp. 
307/. ;  Lightfoot,  “  The  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apostle,”  in  Galatians , 
pp.  92-101. 

Whether  in  1  Cor.  157,  even  if  xoiq  dcxoax6Xot<;  xaatv  means  the 
Twelve  only,  James  is  or  is  not  represented  as  included  among  them  is 
so  doubtful  that  no  argument  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the  passage. 

( e )  The  expression  ’Lbuopos  6  yuy.p6g  (Mk.  1540),  on  the  use  of 
which  (Lat.  minor)  Jerome  puts  much  stress,  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  of  inferiority,  in  contrast  to  some  “James  the  Great”  among 
the  apostles,  but  (note  that  it  is  positive,  not  comparative)  refers 
to  some  personal  characteristic,  probably  of  stature. 

*  Mayor1,  pp.  xxiv discusses  the  arguments  adduced ;  see  also  Lex .  s .  p.  a5«A<£6s,  and 
Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  261-265. 
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It  thus  appears  that  Jerome’s  highly  speculative  combinations 
crumble  under  analysis.  Against  his  view  speak  positively  many 
of  the  references  in  the  Gospels.  The  consistent  distinction  made 
between  the  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  the  failure 
of  the  evangelists  to  give  any  hint  that  one  or  two  or  even  three 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  identical  with  certain  more  or  less  well- 
known  persons  elsewhere  referred  to  in  their  histories  are  impor¬ 
tant  arguments.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  even  if  Jerome’s  theory 
of  cousinship  were  true,  that  the  evangelists  could  have  been  aware 
of  such  a  fact.  The  repetition  of  the  name  Mary  for  two  sisters, 
the  supposed  union  of  two  households  while  evidently  the  mothers 
of  both  were  still  living,  and  the  complete  ignoring,  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives,  of  the  second  mother’s  relation  to  her  children,  although 
she  is  expressly  stated  (Mk.  1540)  to  have  been  a  member  of  Jesus’ 
company  in  Galilee,  all  these  improbabilities  combine  with  the 
explicit  statement  of  the  Gospel  of  John  that  Jesus’  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  him  (Jn.  75)  and  the  clear  implication  of  lack  of 
sympathy  with  his  work  found  in  Mk.  321*  31  to  make  it  appear  im¬ 
possible  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  should  have  been  one  of  the 
original  Twelve  Apostles. 

For  an  effective  statement  of  how  ill  the  cousinship  hypothesis  suits 
the  Gospel  narratives,  see  Mayor3,  p.  xxix.  The  various  difficulties 
which  make  Jerome’s  view  impossible  are  fully  presented  by  Lightfoot, 
Galatians ,  pp.  258-265. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  theory  of  Jerome,  which  has  had  wider 
and  longer  prevalence  among  western  Christians  than  any  other 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  escape  the  difficulties  by  supplementary 
hypotheses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  making  an  unwarrantable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  James  of  Gal.  i19  and  the  James  of  Gal.  29, 
or  understanding  that  the  term  “the  brethren  of  the  Lord”  is 
used  by  the  evangelists  with  tacit  exclusion  of  the  only  “brother 
of  the  Lord”  in  whom  the  early  church  had  any  special  reason  to 
be  interested.* 

In  fact,  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from  dogma  or  an  untrust¬ 
worthy  sentiment,  to  question  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Lord  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  younger  than  Jesus,  and 
that  the  impression  as  to  them  and  their  history  naturally  derived 
by  unsophisticated  readers  from  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  is 
correct.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  relationship  to  one 
another  of  the  several  persons  named  James  who  are  brought  before 


*  To  these  theories  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  itself,  and  of  the  history  of  opinion, 
by  Meinertz  is  a  valuable  guide;  see  also  Zahn,  Forschungcn,  vi,  pp.  326 /. 
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us  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  There  cannot 
have  been  fewer  than  three  distinct  Jameses;  in  all  probability 
there  were  four  or  five. 

§  4.  THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  JAMES  THE  LORD’S  BROTHER. 

(a)  The  New  Testament. 

James  son  of  Zebedee,  the  apostle,  died  a  martyr’s  death  by  order 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  about  44,  and  does  not  seriously  come  in 
question  as  author  of  the  epistle.  Of  the  other  persons  called 
James  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  only  James  the  Lord’s  brother  is 
sufficiently  known  to  us  in  his  personality  and  career  to  make  the 
question  of  whether  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  epistle 
capable  of  discussion. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  N.  T.  about  this  James  is 
important.  In  the  Gospels  he  is  named  only  in  Mk.  63,  Mt.  1355, 
as  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  but  he  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  included  with  the  other  brothers  in  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
strain  the  public  activity  of  Jesus  described  in  Mk.  321’ 31  =  Mt.  1 246. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and 
his  mother  accompanied  Jesus  to  Capernaum  (Jn.  212),  challenged 
him  (Jn.  73'9)  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  manifest  himself  to  the 
world  (they  themselves  not  believing  on  him),  and  proved  their 
own  Jewish  piety  by  making  the  pilgrimage  to  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles  (Jn.  710).  On  both  these  occasions  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
James  was  with  the  others.  At  any  rate,  the  evangelist  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  aware  that  James  at  that  time  took  any  different  atti¬ 
tude  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

In  the  command  to  report  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  to  “my  breth¬ 
ren,”  Mt.  2810,  Jn.  2017,  the  word  “brethren”  is  probably  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  spiritual  relationship,  but  the  interpretation  is  not  wholly 
certain. 

After  the  resurrection  we  find  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  his  brethren 
joined  with  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  in  the  common  life 
and  common  Christian  faith  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i14), 
but  of  their  transition  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  nothing  is  told  us. 
James  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  until  Acts  1217,  when  he 
seems  to  be  represented  as  of  chief  importance,  next  to  Peter, 
among  the  Christians  then  resident  in  Jerusalem.  In  view  of  the 
regular  custom  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  formally  introducing  to 
the  reader  the  personages  of  the  narrative  as  they  are  mentioned 
(Barnabas  436  ;  Stephen  and  Philip  65;  Paul  758  ;  Agabus  n28; 
Silas  1522;  Timothy  161;  Aquila,  Priscilla  182;  Apollos  1S24),  we 
may  infer  from  the  absence  of  any  such  introduction  of  James  that 
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the  author  knew  him  to  be  the  Lord's  brother  and  deemed  him 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Acts  i14. 

In  Acts  James  appears  again  at  1513  and  2118.  At  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Jerusalem  concerning  the  admission  of  uncircumcised  be¬ 
lievers  into  the  church,  he  took  with  Peter  a  leading  part,  and  is 
represented  as  offering  the  opinion  (Acts  i513‘21)  which  was  accepted 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  decision, 
fully  concurred  in  by  Peter,  was  joyfully  recorded  by  the  writer 
of  Acts  as  an  adequate  charter  of  Gentile  liberty  (1531).  Nearly 
ten  years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  main  period  of  Paul's  missionary 
activity,  James  is  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  still,  as 
before,  fully  trusted  by  the  Christians  of  the  city — who  were  “all 
zealous  for  the  law" — and  at  the  same  time  heartily  well  disposed 
toward  the  Gentile  missionary  Paul,  to  whom  he  gives  a  friendly 
welcome  and  prudent  advice  (Acts  2118"25).  After  Paul  has  fallen 
into  the  singular  difficulties  which  ultimately  led  to  his  journey  to 
Rome,  we  hear  in  Acts  no  word  more  either  of  James  or  of  the 
Jerusalem  Christians. 

These  notices  in  Acts  are  supplemented  by  certain  allusions  of 
Paul.  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  whom  Paul  says  (Gal.  i19)  that, 
he  saw  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  can  be  no  other  than  the  James 
who  united  with  Peter  and  John  in  assuring  Paul  of  their  recogni¬ 
tion  and  fellowship  in  Gal.  29,  and  this  mutual  understanding  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  occasion  than  that  described  in 
Acts  15.  The  intricate  problems  here  involved  cannot  now  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  leading  position  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  full 
identification  with  the  Jewish  Christians  of  that  city,  are  implied 
in  Gal.  212  by  the  words  “before  that  certain  came  from  James." 
The  other  references  are  1  Cor.  157,  which  mentions  that  James 
had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  9s,  which  implies  that  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  were  married. 

Beyond  this  the  N.  T.  information  does  not  go.  We  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  referring  all  these  notices  to  the  same  James,  and  our 
two  sources  agree  in  representing  him  as  trusted  by  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  while  at  the  same  time  friendly  to  Paul 
and  the  Gentile  mission.  Of  his  own  views,  of  the  direction  winch 
his  Christian  thinking  had  taken  and  the  distance  it  had  travelled, 
and  of  his  special  type  of  character  and  temperament,  of  his  precise 
attitude  toward  the  problems  then  arising  about  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  the  law  and  customs  of  the  Jew's — of  all  that  we 
learn  hardly  anything.  We  may  infer  that  a  man  accepted  by  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  as  their  leader  cannot  have  abandoned  the 
practise  of  the  Jewish  lawr;  and  Gal.  212  seems  to  show  James's 
agreement  with  the  Jerusalem  Christians  wTho  (in  Paul's  view)  led 
Peter  astray.  On  the  other  hand,  wre  are  directly  informed  (Gal.  29) 
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that  James  admitted  the  right  of  Gentiles  to  become  Christians 
without  passing  through  the  gate  of  circumcision.  From  the  so- 
called  “provisos  of  James”  (Acts  1520’  28  2125)  much  the  same  in¬ 
ference  is  to  be  drawn ;  they  mean  that  James  did  not  wish  to 
impose  the  Law  upon  Gentile  Christians.* 

( b )  Other  Tradition . 

Outside  of  the  N.  T.  a  considerable  amount  of  tradition  about 
James  the  Lord’s  brother  has  been  preserved,  and,  mingled  with 
much  obvious  legend,  some  elements  of  fact  are  probably  contained 
in  it.  The  chief  sources  are  the  following : 

(1)  Josephus,  Antiquities ,  xx,  91: 

gets  §*?)  ouv  TOtouTog  (ov  b  "Avavog,  vopiaa<;  e'xetv  xacpbv  IxiTirjSetov  Scot 
Tb  xsOvivat  ^jlsv  <hfj<jTov,  ’AXfScvov  B’en  xata  tt)v  bbbv  £ixap%etv,  xaOiXei 
auv£optav  xptxwv  xal  xapaYaftov  etc;  aui:b  Tbv  aSeXcJAv  TtjcoO  tou  Xey 0- 
p.£vou  XptaTOu,  ’Iaxo^So:;  ovopia  aruto,  xat  Ttvag  ETipouq,  wq  xapavoijupavruv 
xaxTQYopi'av  xotYjaaytevo?,  xotpebwxe  XeuaOTrj<jop.svotj<;. 

“  So  Ananus,  being  that  kind  of  a  man,  and  thinking  that  he  had  got 
a  good  opportunity  because  Festus  was  dead  and  Albinus  not  yet 
arrived,  holds  a  judicial  council;  and  he  brought  before  it  the  brother 
of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ, — James  was  his  name, — and  some  others, 
and  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  Law  he  gave  them  over  to  be  stoned.” 

This  passage  is  suspected  of  being  an  interpolation  by  Schiirer, 
GJVZ ,  i,  §  19,  5,  pp.  581  /.  (E.  Tr.  I.  ii,  pp.  1 86/.),  and  Zahn,  For - 
schungcn ,  vi,  pp.  301-305.  It  is  defended  as  genuine  by  Mayor3, 
p.  lviii,  note  2;  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  p.  366,  note  2;  and  E.  Schwartz, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  ncntcstamcntliche  IVissenschaft,  iv,  1903,  pp.  59 /. 
The  only  ground  for  doubt  of  the  genuineness  is  that  the  text  of 
Josephus  is  known  elsewhere  to  have  suffered  from  Christian  inter¬ 
polation  (notably  Antiq.  xviii,  33,  the  passage  about  Jesus  Christ), 
and  that  Origen  refers  (Tom.  x,  17,  on  Mt.  1355 ;  Contra  Celsum , 
i,  47  ;  ii,  13)  to  a  statement  in  Josephus,  no  longer  extant,  but 
plainly  of  Christian  origin,  to  the  effect  that  the  murder  of  James 
was  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  evidence 
for  interpolation  is  not  sufficient ;  and  Josephus’s  date  for  the 
death  of  James,  a.d.  62,  must  stand,  although  it  contradicts  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Hegesippus. 

(2)  Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.c.  ii,  23: 

“To  the  government  of  the  church  in  conjunction  with  the  apostles 
succeeded  the  Lord’s  brother,  James, — he  whom  all  from  the  time  of 
the  Lord  to  our  own  day  call  the  Just,  as  there  were  many  named 
James.  And  he  was  holy  from  his  mother’s  womb ;  wine  and  strong 

*  J.  H.  Ropes,  “Acts  xv.  21,”  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  xv,  1896,  pp.  75-81. 
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drink  he  drank  not,  nor  did  he  eat  flesh ;  no  razor  touched  his  head, 
he  anointed  himself  not  with  oil,  and  used  not  the  bath.  To  him  alone 
was  it  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  Place,  for  neither  did  he  wear  wool, 
but  linen  clothes.  And  alone  he  would  enter  the  Temple,  and  be  found 
prostrate  on  his  knees  beseeching  pardon  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  were  callous  like  a  camel’s  in  consequence  of  his  continually 
kneeling  in  prayer  to  God  and  beseeching  pardon  for  the  people.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  exceeding  righteousness  (3t&  yi  -rot  t9jv  uxEp(3oXi?)v  ty)<; 
Sty.atoauviQt;)  he  was  called  the  Just  (6  ofxatos)  and  Oblias,  which  is  in 
Greek  ‘Bulwark  of  the  People’  (xeptox^  toy  Xaou),  and  Righteousness, 
as  the  prophets  declare  concerning  him. 

“Therefore  certain  of  the  seven  sects  among  the  people,  already 
mentioned  by  me,  in  the  Memoirs ,  asked  him,  ‘What  is  the  door  of 
Jesus  (t£<;  •?)  Oupa  tou  T^aou)?’  and  he  said  that  He  was  the  Saviour; 
— of  whom  some  accepted  the  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now 
the  aforesaid  sects  were  not  believers  either  in  a  resurrection  or  in 
One  who  should  come  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ; 
but  as  many  as  believed  did  so  because  of  James.  So,  since  many 
of  the  rulers,  too,  were  believers,  there  was  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  and 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  they  said  there  was  danger  that  all  the 
people  would  expect  Jesus  the  Christ.  Accordingly  they  said,  when 
they  had  met  together  with  James:  ‘We  entreat  thee,  restrain  the 
people,  since  it  has  gone  astray  unto  Jesus,  holding  him  to  be  the 
Christ.  We  entreat  thee  to  persuade  (xstaat)  concerning  Jesus  all 
those  who  come  to  the  day  of  the  passover,  for  we  all  listen  (xet06pie0a) 
to  thee.  For  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just 
and  that  thou  respectest  not  persons.  Do  thou  therefore  persuade 
the  people  concerning  Jesus,  not  to  go  astray,  for  all  the  people  and 
all  of  us  listen  to  thee.  Take  thy  stand  therefore  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  that  up  there  thou  mayest  be  well  seen,  and  thy  words 
audible  to  all  the  people.  For  because  of  the  passover  all  the  tribes 
have  come  together,  with  the  gentiles  also.’ 

“So  the  aforesaid  scribes  and  Pharisees  set  James  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple,  and  called  to  him  and  said,  ‘O  thou,  the  Just,  to  whom 
we  all  ought  to  listen,  since  the  people  is  going  astray  after  Jesus  the 
crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus.’  And  with  a  loud  voice  he 
answered,  ‘Why  do  you  ask  me  concerning  the  Son  of  Man?  and  he 
sitteth  himself  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Power  and  shall 
come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.’  And  when  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  for  the  witness  of  James,  and  said,  ‘Hosanna  to  the  son  of 
David,’  then  again  the  same  scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  one  another, 
‘We  were  wrong  to  permit  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus;  but  let  us 
go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  through  fear  they  may  not  believe 
him.’  And  they  cried  out  saying,  ‘Ho,  ho!  even  the  Just  has  gone 
astray,’  and  they  fulfilled  the  Scripture  written  in  Isaiah,  Lei  us  away 
with  the  Just ,  because  he  is  troublesome  to  us  ;  therefore  they  shall  eat  the 
fruits  of  their  doings . 

“Accordingly  they  went  up  and  cast  the  Just  down.  And  they  said 
one  to  another,  ‘Let  us  stone  James  the  Just,’  and  they  began  to 
stone  him,  since  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall.  But  he  turned,  and 
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knelt  down,  saying,  fI  beseech  thee,  Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.’  And  so,  as  they  were  stoning  him, 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  the  Rechabim, 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  cried  out,  saying,  ‘Stop!  What 
are  ye  doing?  The  Just  prays  for  you/  And  a  certain  one  of  them, 
one  of  the  fullers,  taking  the  club  with  which  he  pounds  clothes, 
brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  Just;  and  so  he  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  (i[xapT6pT]jcv). 

“And  they  buried  him  there  on  the  spot,  near  the  Temple,  and  his 
monument  still  remains  near  the  Temple.  A  true  witness  (p-apru?) 
has  he  become  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And 
immediately  Vespasian  besieges  them  (xoXtopxei  ccOtou?).” 

Hegesippus  was  a  Christian  probably  resident  in  Palestine  and 
of  Jewish  origin,  but  not  a  Judaiser.  In  the  time  of  Eleutherus, 
bishop  of  Rome  (174-189),  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  ('Txop.viQp.aTa) 
in  five  books,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.* 
His  work  was  probably  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by 
Epiphanius  as  well  as  by  Eusebius. 

E.  Schwartz,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neutestamentlkhe  Wissenschaft,  iv, 
1903,  appears  to  doubt  the  use  of  Hegesippus  by  Clement  (p.  57),  and 
denies  that  Epiphanius  has  preserved  from  Hegesippus  anything  about 
James  not  contained  in  the  fragments  in  Eusebius  (p.  50,  note  2).  But 
it  seems  proved  that  the  work  of  Hegesippus  was  accessible  to  Epipha¬ 
nius;  cf.  Lightfoot,  S.  Clement  of  Ro?nez}  i,  1890,  pp.  328  Jf.;  Zahn,  For¬ 
schungen  t  vi,  pp.  258/. ;  II.  J.  Lawlor,  Ensebiana ,  Oxford,  1912,  pp.  5-18. 

The  long  fragment  given  above,  whether  written  by  Hegesippus 
or  taken  over  from  his  source,  is  plainly  composed  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  James  as  an  ascetic  and  martyr,  who  had  shared  with 
the  apostles  in  the  conduct  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  His  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  mass  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  and  his  title  of  “the 
Just”  imply  that  in  his  eminent  piety  he  was  not  thought  to  have 
departed  from  Jewish  standards,  while  his  sorrow  for  the  sin  of  his 
people  in  rejecting  their  Messiah  recalls  the  words  of  Paul  in 
Rom.  9-1 1.  The  narrative  itself,  even  when  purged  of  its  inner 
inconsistencies,  is  a  legend,  betraying  no  close  contact  with  the 
events,  and  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  add  to  the  picture  of 
James’s  character  and  position  derived  from  the  N.  T.  In  the  bare 
tradition  of  a  violent  death  Hegesippus  agrees  with  the  account 
found  in  Josephus,  but  nearly  all  the  details  of  the  two  accounts 
vary.  In  particular  Hegesippus’s  reference  to  Vespasian  seems  to 
imply  a  date  several  years  later  than  the  year  62  a.d.  definitely 
indicated  in  Josephus,  f 

•The  fragments  are  collected,  with  notes,  in  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi,  pp.  228-2S0;  cf.  also 
pp.  250-273. 

t  See  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  vi,  pp.  234-235;  Etnleilung,  i,  §  5,  note  4;  he  thinks  66  a.d. 
would  suit  the  statement  in  Hegesippus. 
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The  source  of  Hegesippus’s  information  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  conjecture,  often  repeated,  that  he  drew  it  from  a  violently 
anti-pauline  work,  the  Steps  (or  Ascents)  of  James ,  said  by  Epi- 
phanius  ( Ilcer .  xxx,  16)  to  have  been  in  circulation  among  the 
Ebionites,  has  almost  nothing  to  commend  it.* 

From  other  fragments  of  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  II.  e.  iii,  n; 
iv,  22)  we  learn  that  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and 
by  their  aid  the  following  genealogical  table  can  be  constructed : 


Jacob  Panther  (?  Epiph.  Ilcer.  Lxxviii,  7) 


-Joseph 


Clopas 


Mary- 


grandsons 


Whether  Hegesippus  held  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  James 
and  Judas  is  nowhere  indicated.  He  gives  (Eusebius,  II.  e.  iii, 
19,  20,  32)  an  interesting  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  grandsons  of 
Judas  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (81-96),  on  the  charge  of  dangerous 
dynastic  claims  as  being  of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  apparently 
also  on  charges  connected  with  their  adherence  to  the  “kingdom” 
of  Christ.  When  the  accused  proved  that  they  were  poor  farmers, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  to  do  wholly  with  religious 
ideas,  they  were  released,  and  lived  until  the  time  of  Trajan  (98- 
1 1 7),  greatly  honoured  among  the  churches  both  as  confessors  and 
as  kinsmen  of  the  Lord.  Symeon  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  age  of  120  years. 

In  an  acute  essay,  “Zu  Eusebius  Kirch engeschichte.  I.  Das  Mar- 
tyrium  Jakobus  des  Gerechten in  Zcitschrift  fitr  die  neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,  iv,  1903,  pp.  48-61,  E.  Schwartz  has  tried  to  relieve  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  long  fragment  of  Hegesippus  by  removing  inter¬ 
polated  words  and  sentences.  This  critical  process  would  leave  the 
following : 

B(ocB£xeTat  ey.xXrjcfav  ptera  twv  a xoc;t6X(i>v  6  <£BeX4>Bq  tou  xuptou 
’Lzxu^oq,  6  6vop.aj0ei<;  uizh  xavTuv  ctxacoq  fab  twv  tou  xupfou  x?^v^v 
pilXPt  xal  fypiwv,  ercel  tuoXXoI  ’Iixtogot  IxaXouvTO,  ouxoq  Be  ex  xotXfoc; 
IXTiTpiq  auTou  fjv,  olvov  xal  atxepa  oux  eiasv,  ouBe  epi^uxov  ecjxzyev, 

•  H.  Waitz,  DU  Pseudoklcmenlincn ,  Uomilien  uni  Recognilionen  (Texte  und  Untersu- 
chungen,  xxv),  1904,  pp.  164-169,  232,  3S6. 
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£upbvrexl  xfjv  xEcJjaXiqv  auxoG  oux  dvlpiq,  IXaiov  oux  ^Xs^axo,  xal  fiaXa- 
vs((i)  oux  Ixprjaaxo  ’  ouBI  IpsoGv  l^opsi  aXXa  aivBova?,  xal  piovo?  siaiQpxsxo 
st?  xbv  vabv  rj&pfaxsxb  xe  xe^isvo?  Ixl  xoi?  Ybvacrtv  xal  aixo6[xsvo?  uxbp 
xoG  XaoG  acj)saiv,  to?  dxscxXiqxIvai  xd  yovaxa  auxoG  Bixtqv  xcqxrjXou.  Bide 
Yl  xoc  xfjv  uxsp^oX^v  auxoG  IxaXslxo  6  Bixato?  xal  to(3Xi'a?,  o  laxiv  'EXXtj- 
viaxl  XEptox^J  toG  XaoG. 

xivs?  ouv  xwv  sxxa  alplcsaiv  xwv  Iv  xto  Xaw  xwv  xpoYEYpapipilvtiiv  pioe 
ou x  Ixlaxsuov  ouxs  avdoxaa iv  ouxs  Ip^bpLEvov  dxoBoGvat  sxdaxtp  xaxa  xd 
epYa  aGxoG  *  oaoi  Be  xal  sxi'axsuaav,  Bid  ’Idxw(3ov.  xoXXwv  ouv  xiaxEuovxwv 
•qv  06pu@o?  xwv  apx6vxa)v  Xeyovxwv  oxi  xivBuveuei  xa?  6  Xa b?  ’IrjaoGv  xbv 
Xptaxbv  xpoaBoxav.  eXe^ov  ouv  auvsXOovxs?  xu  ’Iaxtbgaj  *  “  xapaxaXoGpiEV 
as,  iidayjEq  xbv  Xaov,  Ixsl  IxXavifjOTq  ei?  ’Itjo'oGv  <h?  auxoG  bvxo?  xoG 
XptaxoG  *  aol  yap  xdvx s?  xsiGopisOa  *  -ijpisT?  y^P  pc2pxopoG[j.EV  aot  xal  xa? 
6  Xab?  oxt  Bt'xaio?  si  xat  bxt  xpoawxov  ou  Xapi^dvEt?.  ax^Ot  oGv  Ixl  xb 
xxepuy^v  xou  ispoG,  Yva  avwGsv  f??  Ixu|)avf)?  xal  y  eudxouaxd  aou  xd  p^piaxa 
xavxl  xa>  Xay.  Bid  Y^P  xdaxa  auvsXr]Xu6a<n  xdaat  al  (J>uXal  pisxd 
xal  xaiv  lOvtov.” 

saxTQaav  ouv  ol  xpostpVtHvoc  xbv  Tdxw^ov  Ixl  xb  xxspuYiov  xoG  vaoG, 
xal  Expas^v  auxu  xal  slxav*  “  Bi'xais,  (T>  xdvxs?  xsiGsaGai  ckJjec'Xo^ev, 
exeI  o  Xab?  xXavaxat  oxi'aw  Trpou  xoG  axaupa>0lvxo?,  dxdYY£t^ov  TJP-lv 
xf?  t)  Oupa  xoG  ’ItqgoG.”  xal  dxsxptvaxo  cjxdvjj  [xey^Xt?  '  “  x(  [is  sxspwxdxs 
xspl  xoG  uiou  xoG  avGpioxou,  xal  auxb?  xdOiQxai  Iv  xw  oupavtj)  lx  Be- 
£ttbv  xt}?  pisYdXiq?  Buvdp.£w?,  xal  ptlXXsi  spxsaOat  Ixl  x<bv  ve^eXuv  xoG 
oupavoG  ;  ”  xal  xoXXdjv  xXy^poc|)optqOevxo)v  xal  Bo^a^ovxwv  Ixl  xfi  jxapxupta 
xoG  ’Iaxibpou  xal  Xeyovxwv,  “  ibaavva  xw  ulco  AaoiB,”  xoxe  xdXiv  ol  auxol 
xpb?  dXX^Xou?  e'Xeyov,  u  xaxdi?  Ixoifjaa^EV  xoiauxTQV  piapxuplav  xapaa- 
X^vxe?  xqj  ’ItjqoG  *  aXXa  avapdvxs?  xaxa^aXa>[i.£v  auxov,  iva  (|>o^iq6Ivxe? 

xiaxEuatoatv  aux^j.”  xal  EXpaJjav  XIyovxe?,  u  o>  oj,  xal  b  Bfxaio? 
lxXav•^5GT3,’,  xal  IxXrjpwaav  xrjv  YPa<*>V  TVV  £V  'Haat?  ysTP2!1^7]^ 
‘‘d'pojpiEv  xbv  B(xaiov,  bxi  Buaxp'oaxo?  tjjxiv  laxcv  *  xofvuv  xd  YsvflP'^2  T(*>v 
l'pYo>v  auxwv  (fxzyovzM  ”  avapdvxs?  ouv  xaxl^aXov  xbv  Bi'xaiov  xal  Ixsl 
xaxa^XTjOsl?  oGx  axIGavsv,  Xa(3wv  xi?  ax’  auxwv,  eI?  xwv  Yv^^£tl)V> 
^uXov  Iv  axoxil^Et  xd  Ipidxia,  i^ve yxev  xaxd  xfj?  X£4>aX^?  xoG  Bixafou, 
xal  ouxo)?  lp.apxupTja£v.  xal  luOG?  Ousaxajiavb?  xoXiopXEi  aGxou?. 

Schwartz’s  theory  is  that  Eusebius  found  the  passage  already  inter¬ 
polated,  with  additions  partly  due  to  ignorance,  literary  ineptitude, 
and  pious  love  of  embellishment,  partly  designed  to  combine  the  legend 
of  Hegesippus  and  the  tradition  found  in  Josephus.  To  the  interpolator 
is  supposed  to  be  due  the  confusing  introduction  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  the  chief  enemies  of  James  after  the  [Sadducean]  “rulers” 
had  begun  to  be  affected  by  his  preaching.  The  details  of  Schwartz’s 
analysis  are  worked  out  with  great  skill,  and  the  theory  in  its  main 
outlines  is  highly  plausible,  although  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
incapable  of  demonstration. 

(3)  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome, 
De  viris  illuslribus,  2  : 

Evangclium  quoque  quod  appellalur  secundum  Hcbrceos  et  a  me  nuper 
in  gr cecum  sermonem  latinumque  translalum  est ,  quo  el  Ori genes  scepe 
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atitur ,  post  resurrectionem  salvatoris  refert:  “  Dominus  autem  cum  de- 
disset  sindonem  servo  sacerdotis ,  hit  ad  Jacobum  et  apparuit  ei;  jura - 
verat  enim  Jacobus  se  non  comcsurum  panem  ab  ilia  hora  qua  biberat 
calicem  dominns  (v.  1.  domini)  donee  videret  eum  resurgentem  a  dormien- 
tibus”  Rursusque  post  paululum :  “  Adferte,  ait  dominns ,  mensam  et 
panem  .”  Statimque  additur :  uTulit  panem  et  benedixit  et  fregit  et 
dedit  Jacobo  Justo  et  dixit  ei:  Frater  mi ,  comedo  panem  tuum ,  quia 
resurrexit  filius  hominis  a  donnientibus.” 

This  much-discussed  fragment  was  probably  taken  over  from 
some  work  of  Origen,  in  spite  of  Jerome’s  explicit  claim  to  have 
translated  it  from  the  Hebrew.*  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  current  in  Greek.  Hegesippus  is 
our  earliest  witness  to  its  existence  (Eusebius,  II.  e.  iv,  22s);  how 
much  earlier  it  was  written  is  unknown. f  It  was  the  gospel  used 
by  the  Ebionites  (Eusebius,  H.  e.  iii,  25s  274),  or  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  may  have  contained  trustworthy  tradition,  although  the 
few  extant  fragments  do  not  greatly  commend  it.  Jerome  seems 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  which  he  says 
he  saw  at  Beroea  and  also  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  and  he  has 
thereby  brought  great  confusion  into  modern  study  of  the  subjects 

The  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  James  the  Just  is  to  be 
identified  with  that  mentioned  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  157);  but  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  Paul  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  claimed 
for  James,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  honour  of  the 
first  resurrection  appearance,  which  Paul  says  belonged  to  Peter. 

(4)  Other  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

The  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  8,  9,  172,  which  claims  (251)  to  have 
been  written  by  James  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  represents 
Joseph  as  an  elderly  widower  with  sons  (but  no  daughters)  at  the 
time  when  Mary,  a  girl  of  twelve,  is  committed  to  his  protection. 
This  agrees  with  what  Origen  says  {Comm,  in  Matt.  t.  x,  17)  as  to 
the  statement  of  “the  Book  of  James”  (f)  ’Iocxwpou),  and  at 

least  chs.  1-17  of  the  Protevangelium  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  written  in  the  second  century. 

Other  apocryphal  infancy-gospels  contain  similar  representations, 
in  many  or  all  cases  doubtless  derived  from  the  Protevangelium  or 
its  source.  So,  among  the  documents  collected  by  Tischendorf 
{Evangelia  apocrypha ,  1876),  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew,  83,  4; 
Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  8  (here  Joseph  is  grandeevus ,  but 

*  See  the  discussion  by  A.  Schmidtke,  Neue  Fragmente  und  U ntcrsuchungcn  zu  den  Juden- 
ckrisllicken  Evangclten  (Tcxte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxxvii),  1911,  pp.  133-138. 

f  Zahn,  Forschungcn,  vi,  p.  274,  says  not  before  the  final  removal  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem, 
132  A.D. 

t  Schmidtke,  op.  cit.,  and  H.  Waitz,  art.  “Apokryphen  des  NT.s,”in  PRE.  xxiii  (Ergdn- 
zungsband,  i),  pp.  80-83. 
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not  stated  to  be  a  widower) ;  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
2,  4,  n  ;  (Arabic)  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  35.  In  several  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  there  is  a  story  of  how  James,  bitten  by  a 
viper,  was  miraculously  healed  by  the  boy  Jesus.* 

(5)  The  Recognitions  of  Clement. f 

This  work  is  extant  in  the  Latin  translation  made  by  Rufinus 
c.  398,  from  a  Greek  original,  certainly  written  not  much  earlier 
than  the  year  300  and  probably  the  composition  of  a  post-nicene 
Arian  writer  later  than  350.  The  comparison  of  the  Recognitions 
with  the  largely  parallel  material  of  the  Greek  work  known  as  the 
Homilies  of  Clement  (likewise  Arian  and  post-nicene,  of  about  the 
same  date)  shows  that  both  are  mainly  derived  from  a  common 
source,  an  edifying  but  fictitious  Clementine  romance  compiled 
from  earlier  sources  between  225  and  300.  This  romance  had  the 
form,  preserved  also  in  the  later  compilations,  of  a  report  made 
by  Clement  of  Rome  (under  instructions  from  Peter)  to  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  Clement’s  experiences  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Peter  on  a  journey  along  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  from  Caesarea  to  Antioch.  To  the  romance  may  well 
have  belonged  the  letter  of  Clement  to  James,  now  prefixed  to  the 
Homilies. 

Back  of  this  lost  romance  lie  its  own  sources,  one  of  which  was 
an  anti-pauline  Jewish-Christian  gnostic  account  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Peter  (IvqpuY^aTa  n£Tpou|),  written  about  200  or  earlier  and 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  Peter  to  James.  From  this  comes 
the  letter  of  Peter  to  James  also  prefixed  to  the  Homilies .  The 
other  main  source  belonging  to  this  stage  was  perhaps  a  book  of 
Acts  of  Peter,  written  early  in  the  third  century,  in  which  James 
played  no  part. 

In  all  this  literature  the  hero  of  the  action  is  Peter,  but  both  of 
the  extant  works  are,  as  it  were,  dedicated  to  James,  and  the  same 
was  plainly  true  of  more  than  one  of  their  predecessors.  James 
is  represented  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  called  “  bishop  of 
bishops”  and  archbishop.  He  appears  as  the  leading  Christian 
authority  of  the  East,  by  whom  all  teachers  must  be  accredited 
(Rec.  iv,  35),  just  as  Peter  was  the  leading  Christian  authority  of 
the  West.  Indeed,  even  Peter  stands  in  a  certain  subordination 


*  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  conveniently  accessible  in  English  in  The  Anle-Nicene  Fathers 
(American  ed.,  vol.  viii,  Buffalo,  1886). 

tHamack.  CaL ,  ii,  1904,  pp.  518-540;  H.  Waitz,  Pseudoklcmenlinen  (Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  xxv),  1904;  H.  Waitz,  art.  “Clementinenf”in  PRE,  xxiii  C Ergdnzungsband ,  i),  1913, 
pp.  312-316. 

JThis  document  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  Kerygma  Petri,  cur¬ 
rent  in  Alexandria  in  the  late  second  century,  see  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Das  Kerygma  Petri 
(TU,  xi),  1893- 
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to  him.  It  is  assumed  ( e .  g.  Ep.  of  Clement  to  James ,  preface ;  Rec. 
i,  43/.)  that  James  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

In  Recognitions ,  i,  66-71,  a  protracted  public  discussion  between 
James,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  Caiaphas 
leads  to  a  riot  in  which  James  is  hurled  from  the  steps  and  badly 
injured.  The  narrative  occurs  in  a  section  which  is  distinguished 
in  various  ways  from  the  surrounding  material,  and  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  long  fragment  from  Hegesippus  quoted  above 
has  led  to  the  theory  that  both  drew  from  a  common  source.  But 
the  further  theory  that  this  source  was  the  lost  Ebionite  Steps  of 
James  (’AvafJaOpiol  'Iaxa^ou)  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  ( Ilcer .  xxx, 
16)  is  not  probable. 

The  Clementine  literature  confirms  and  makes  more  vivid  the 
other  representations  of  the  important  and  influential  position 
occupied  by  James,  but  makes  no  positive  addition  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  about  him. 

(6)  Other  Tradition. 

(a)  That  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  expressly 
stated  by  Hegesippus,  as  noted  above,  but  this  writer  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  from  whom  the  appointment  to  this  office  came. 

Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  II.  e.  ii,  23 4  BcaoIxeTocc  Be  xtjv  iy.yXt jafav  pt.Exd 
t tbv  axoaxo Taov  6  aoeXcJ)^  toG  y.upfou  see  also  Eus.  II.  e.  iv, 

224,  where  Hegesippus  expressly  describes  Symeon,  who  was  made 
bishop  on  the  death  of  James,  as  second  in  the  succession. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  Peter,  James  (presumably  the 
son  of  Zebedee),  and  John,  being  the  apostles  who  had  received 
special  honour  from  the  Saviour,  chose  James  the  Just  to  be  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  This  representation  is  followed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  and  in  Epiphanius  the 
statement  appears  that  James  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  Lord 
himself. 

Eusebius,  H.e.  ii,  i3  lOdjix-rj*;  Iv  exxw  xwv  'Yxoxuxcbjstov  o)Be 

xapfoxrjacv  •  £C  nixpov  *fdp  <{>T]at  y.od  y.cd  'Iiodvvirjv  ptexd  xr;v  avdXir^v 

xoG  cii)X7)po<;,  <b<;  av  xal  uxb  xoG  cwxf]po<;  xpoxextpLTjpLlvouc;,  IxcBiy.d^sa- 
Oac  otX'Ka  ’Idy.G)(3ov  xbv  B(%atov  Ixfoy.oxov  xwv  ’Ispoao’Xufxiov  IXIaOac.” 

II.  e .  ii,  231  'Idy.w^ov  xbv  xoG  y.upcou  .  .  .  aBeX<p6v,  to  xpbg  x<bv  dxoa- 
x6Xo)v  6  tt]<;  IxcaxoxTjc;  xtjc;  Iv  ’IepoaoXuixott;  £YX£%£{ptaxo  Opbvag.* 

Jerome,  De  viris  illustr.  2,  Jacobus  .  .  .  post  passionem  domini  statim 
ab  apostolis  II  ierosoly  morion  cpiscopns  ordinatus.  .  .  .  Triginta  itaque 
annis  Ilierosolymae  rexit  ecclcsiam ,  id  est  usque  ad  septimum  Neronis 
annum. 

*  Eusebius  elsewhere  repeatedly  refers  to  James  as  having  been  bishop,  II.  t.  iii,  5,  7,  ri ; 
iv,  5 ;  vii,  19. 
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Recog.  Clem,  i,  43,  ecclesia  domini  in  Iliernsalem  constituta  copio - 
sissime  multi plicata  crescebat  per  Jacob um  qui  a  domino  ordinatus  cst 
in  ca  cpiscopiiSj  rectissimis  dispensationibus  gubernata. 

Epiphan.  JIccr.  lxxviii,  7,  xal  xpdjxoq  outcx;  [5c.  b  ’Iaxw^oq]  e?XT)<J>e 
t^v  xaO^Spav  xri$  extaxoxiis  4>  xexfaTeuxe  xupioq  xbv  Opovov  auxou  ex l  Tij<; 
xpamp. 

The  N.  T.  says  nothing  about  a  bishop  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  attribution  of  the  title  to  James  is  probably  an  anachronism, 
in  spite  of  the  episcopal  throne  which  Eusebius  ( H .  e.  vii,  19)  says 
was  preserved  at  Jerusalem  and  shown  to  visitors  down  to  his  own 
time. 

(b)  From  Clement  of  Alexandria  one  other  noteworthy  state¬ 
ment  about  James  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  H.e.  ii,  i4: 

“And  he  [viz.  Clement  of  Alexandria]  further  says  this  about  him 
[viz.  James]  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  same  work  [viz.  the  Hy poly¬ 
poses]  : 

‘“To  James  the  Just  and  John  and  Peter  after  the  resurrection  the 
Lord  committed  Knowledge  (xapiBtoxe  ttjv  yvdjaiv) ;  they  committed 
it  to  the  other  apostles ;  and  the  other  apostles  to  the  seventy,  one  of 
whom  was  Barnabas.  Now  there  were  two  Jameses,  one,  the  Just, 
who  was  thrown  from  the  pinnacle  and  beaten  to  death  by  a  fuller’s 
club,  and  one  who  was  beheaded.’  ” 

(c)  The  account  of  James  given  by  Epiphanius  in  Ear.  xxix,  3-4, 
lxxviii,  7-14,  is  derived  mainly  from  the  long  fragments  of  Hege- 
sippus  found  in  Eusebius  (to  whom  direct  reference  is  made,  Ear. 
xxix,  3-4)  and  from  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  or  some  other  apoc¬ 
ryphal  gospel.  A  few  touches,  not  of  great  importance,  are  added 
either  from  Epiphanius’s  own  invention  or  possibly  from  inde¬ 
pendent  knowledge  of  the  Memoirs  of  Hegesippus.  Thus,  besides 
stating  that  James  was  appointed  bishop  by  the  Lord,  Epiphanius 
says  that  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  the  “petalon”  (the  ornament 
of  the  high-priest^  mitre,  Ex.  28s6  f-  2p6),  and  went  once  a  year 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  (as  if  he  were  the  officiating  high  priest).* 
He  also  adds  to  the  description  of  his  asceticism  that  he  went  bare¬ 
foot  and  was  unmarried;  tells  how  once  his  prayer  for  rain  in  a 
time  of  drought  was  immediately  answered ;  and  says  that  he  died 
about  twenty-four  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  and  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six. 

(d)  The  burial-place  of  James  was  said  by  Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus. 
E.  c.  ii,  2318)  to  have  been  still  marked  in  his  day  by  a  monument 
near  the  temple  (xapa  xu  vatp).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  another 

*  This  is  evidently  a  mere  expansion  from  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  U.  e.  ii, 
23®  tovtui  fiovu)  €t$  Ta  ayia  [u.  1.  ra  ayia  tCiv  ayiwy]  eiaieVai. 
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site  for  his  grave  was  indicated  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jer.  De  vir. 
ill .  2,  quidam  e  nostris  in  monte  Oliveti  eum  conditum  pntant  sed  falsa 
eorum  opinio  est).  For  later  legends  as  to  his  grave,  see  Zahn, 
Forsckungen ,  vi,  pp.  233  /.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Emperor  Justin  II  (565-578)  and  his  consort  Sophia 
to  the  new  church  of  St.  James  in  Constantinople.* 

(e)  Acts  of  James  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Andreas  of  Crete 
(t  720)  wrote  a  tract,  “On  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy 
Apostle  James  the  Brother  of  God,”  published  by  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus,  ’AviXexTra  'IepoaoXuyu'nx.ite  STaxuoXoyfog,  i,  Petrograd,  1891, 
pp.  1-14,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  tradition  otherwise  known.  It 
was  the  source  used  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes  (tenth  century)  for 
his  well-known  memoir,  'Yxip.vi^i.a  efc  xbv  aytov  dhroa-roXov  xal 

dSeXqjiGeov,  Acta  Sanctorum,  May  1  (Migne,  Patrologia  grceca ,  vol. 
cxv,  cols.  199-218). 

(/)  As  mentioned  above,  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  claims 
James  as  its  author.  Also  an  Ebionite  work,  entitled  Steps  of 
James ,  referred  to  by  Epiphanius  {fleer,  xxx,  16),  contained  utter¬ 
ances  of  James  against  the  temple  and  the  sacrifice  and  the  fire 
on  the  altar.  The  same  book  seems  to  have  included  false  stories 
intended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  apostle  Paul.  What  the  term 
“Steps”  meant  in  the  title  of  the  book  is  not  clear. 

The  Naassenes,  a  syncretistic  sect  described  by  Hippolytus,  had 
a  book  containing  their  doctrine  as  transmitted  by  James  the  Lord’s 
brother  to  Mariamne  (Hippolytus,  Philosophnmena,  v,  7 ;  x,  9). 

(g)  The  ancient  liturgy  proper  to  the  churches  of  Syria,  now 
obsolete  except  on  the  feast  of  St.  James,  and  then  used  in  a  few 
localities  only,  is  known  as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James.  This  name 
is  first  attested  in  692,  and  applies  to  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Syrian  form  of  the  liturgy. 

See  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship ,  Its  Origin  and  Evolution*,  1904, 
pp.  65-69;  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western ,  i,  Oxford, 
1896. 

St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother  is  commemorated  in  the  Greek 
church  on  October  23,  and  the  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  other 
Oriental  churches  provide  separate  days  for  James  the  Lord’s 
brother  and  James  (son  of  Alphaeus)  the  apostle.  In  the  western 
church  various  days  have  been  observed,  but  all  except  May  1  have 
gradually  been  eliminated,  while,  under  the  guidance  of  Jerome’s 
theory  of  identification,  the  separate  feast  of  James  son  of  Alphams 
(formerly  celebrated  on  June  22)  has  also  been  dropped.  For  rea- 

*  Georgius  Codinus,  De  cedificiis  constantinopolitanis,  p.  56  (Migne,  Patrologia  grceca,  vol. 
clvii,  col.  593). 
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sons  which  do  not  appear  Philip  and  James  were  early  associated 
together,  and  May  i  is  now  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  in 
the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches. 

May  i  is  found  assigned  to  “  James  ”  in  the  Martyr ologium  Ilicro- 
nymianum  (sixth  century).  The  Venerable  Bede  (t  735)  attests  the 
date  in  his  metrical  martyrology: 

Jacobus  frater  domini  pins  atquc  Philippas 
mirifico  Maias  vencrantur  honor e  ealendas , 
and  it  has  been  general  in  western  calendars. 

Did.  of  Christian  Antiquities ,  1S93,  art.  “James  the  Less,  St.,  Legend 
and  Festival  of  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichlen  and 
Apostellegcnden ,  ii,  2,  18S4,  pp.  247-253;  A.  J.  Maclean,  art.  “  Festi¬ 
val, ”  §  31,  in  Harford  and  Stevenson,  Prayer  Book  Dictionary ,  1912. 


II.  TEXT. 

J.  H.  Ropes,  “The  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  James,1 ”  in  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature ,  xxviii,  1909,  pp.  103-129. 

B.  Weiss,  Die  katholischen  Briefe,  Textkrilische  Untcrsuchungen  and 
Tcxlherstcllung  (Texte  und  Untersuch ungen,  viii,  3),  1892. 

P.  Corssen  [review  of  Weiss],  in  GgA,  1893,  pp.  573-602. 

B.  Weiss,  “Textkritische  Studien,”  in  ZcitscJirifl  fur  wissenschaftliche 
Theologie ,  Lxiii,  1894,  pp.  424-451. 

[F.  J.  A.  Hort],  “Introduction,”  in  Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  1881,  21896. 

§  i.  Greek  Manuscripts. 

The  Greek  text  of  James  is  found  in  the  following  Mss.  In 
designating  the  Mss.  the  numbers  established  by  Gregory,  Die 
griechischen  Handschriften  des  Neuen  Testaments ,  1908;  Text- 
kritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  vol.  iii,  1909,  are  used  throughout 
this  commentary. 

Cent.  iii. 

P  21.  Oxyrhynchus  1171;  contains  Jas.  219~39. 

Cent.  iv. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus. 

Codex  Sinaiticus. 

P  — .  Oxyrhynchus  1229  ;  contains  Jas.  i10’12’ 15-18. 

Cent.  v. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

C.  Codex  Ephraem ;  contains  Jas.  i1-^. 
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048  (formerly  5).  Codex  Patiriensis;  contains  Jas.  414~520. 

W.  Sanday  and  P.  Batiffol,  “  Etude  critique  sur  le  Codex  Patiriensis 
du  Nouveau  Testament,”  in  Revue  Biblique ,  1895,  pp.  207-213. 

0166.  Heidelberg,  University  Library,  1357  ;  Jas.  i11. 

A.  Deissmann,  Die  Septuagintapapyri  und  anderc  altchristliche  Texle 
der  Heidelbergcr  Papyrussammlung ,  1905,  p.  85. 

•p — .  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  Papiri  greci  e  lalini,  i,  1912, 
No.  5;  Jas.  i25-27. 

Cent.  vii. 

Xc.  A  series  of  corrections,  made  in  accordance  with  some 
standard,  in  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

Cent .  viii  or  ix. 

Sact. 

Cent .  ix. 

Kact. 

Lact. 

Pact.  Palimpsest,  often  defective. 

33  (formerly  i3act).  The  “  queen  of  the  cursives.” 

Cent.  xv. 

69  (formerly  3iact).  The  Leicester  Codex. 

The  readings  of  codices  33  and  69  are  accurately  given  by 
Tregelles,  The  Greek  New  Testament ,  1857-79. 

In  addition  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  lists  of  Gregory  and  H.  von  Soden. 

§  2.  Versions. 

The  ancient  versions  which  are,  or  might  be,  useful  for  the 
criticism  and  history  of  the  text  of  James  are  the  following : 
(a)  Egyptian  Versions. 

(1 b )  Ethiopic  Version. 

(c)  Syriac  Versions. 
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(d)  Armenian  Version. 

(e)  Latin  Versions. 

(a)  Egyptian  Versions . 

H.  Hyvernat,  “  Etude  sur  les  versions  copies  de  la  Bible,”  in  Revue 
Biblique ,  v,  1896,  pp.  427-4 33,  540-569;  vi,  1897,  pp.  48-74. 

F.  Robinson,  art.  “Egyptian  Versions,”  in  HDB,  i,  1898. 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  art.  “Text  and  Versions,”  in  EB,  iv,  1903. 

[J.  Leipoldt],  “The  New  Testament  in  Coptic,”  in  Church  Quarterly 
Review ,  Lxii,  1906,  pp.  292-322. 

(1)  Sahidic. 

This  version,  widely  used  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  now  held  to  be 
older  than  the  Bohairic  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  to  have  been 
made  in  the  period  200-350  a.d.  Existing  Mss.  of  some  portions 
are  thought  to  date  from  the  fourth  century.  The  version  con¬ 
tains  an  important  infusion  of  “western”  readings;  the  later 
Mss.  show  much  textual  corruption  and  alteration. 

Tischendorf  gives  for  James  some  readings  of  this  version, 
derived  from  Woide  [-Ford],  Appendix  ad  editioncm  Novi  Test . 
Grceci  e  codice  MS  Alexandrinoy  1799,  where  (pp.  203-207)  Jas. 
1 2*  12  (510> 13)  is  printed  from  Paris,  Bibl.  nat.  copt.  44  (Sahidic 
vocabulary,  c.  cent,  xiii),  and  Jas.  i2G-24*  8‘23  3s-6  411-17  57-20,  from 
Oxford,  Bodl.  Hunt.  3  (lectionary,  later  than  cent.  xi). 

Other  fragments  are  known  to  exist  as  follows : 

Rome,  Propaganda,  Mus.  Borg.  (Zoega,  Catalogus ,  LXIII), 
cent,  vii,  fragments  of  complete  N.  T.,  including  Jas.  i1-21. 
Text  printed  in  J.  Balestri,  Sacrornm  Bihliorum  fragmenta 
Copto-Sahidica  Musei  Borgiani,  iii,  1904,  pp.  441-444;  and 
doubtless  the  source  of  the  text  printed  by  E.  Amelineau, 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Agyptische  Sprache,  xxvi,  1888,  pp.  99/. 

Rome,  Propaganda,  Mus.  Borg.  (Zoega,  XCV),  lectionary, 
cent,  xi  or  xii,  Jas.  28»  9_13.  Text  printed  in  Balestri,  Sacrornm 
Bihliorum  fragmenta,  iii,  p.  444. 

Cairo,  Museum,  8005,  Jas.  i20-2g;  see  Crum,  “Coptic  Mon¬ 
uments,”  in  Catalogue  general  des  antiquites  egyptiennes  du  Musee 
du  Caire ,  iv,  1902. 

Petrograd,  W.  Golenischeff,  cent,  x,  Jas.  223~314.  Text  printed 
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in  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Imperiale  de  St.  Peter  slow  g ,  xxxiii, 
1890,  pp.  373-391* 

Vienna.  Jas.  i1-11  511-20*  13-16» 17-20  from  Sahidic  lectionaries  are 
to  be  found  in  Wessely,  Studien  zur  Palaographie  und  Papyrus - 
kunde,  xii,  1912. 

(2)  Minor  Egyptian  Versions. 

Akin  to  the  Sahidic  are : 

(a)  Akhmimic.  Perhaps  made  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
soon  supplanted  by  the  Sahidic.  The  oldest  Mss.  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fourth  century. 

London,  Brit.  Mus.  5299  (1),  formerly  Flinders  Petrie  (Crum, 
492;  Gregory,  2),  300-350  a.d.  (so  Crum;  Hyvernat  assigns 
to  cent,  v  or  vi),  Jas.  412* 13.  Text  in  W.  E.  Crum,  Coptic 
Manuscripts  Brought  from  the  Fayyum ,  1893,  pp.  2  /. ;  see  also 
Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 

1905- 

The  text  of  this  fragment  corresponds  to  a  Greek  text  as  follows: 
xptTYjq.  elq  Si  sutcv  6  vopio0£nq<;  xal  .  .  .  xopsuaw^sOa  e£<;  tyjvSs  t^v  x6- 
Xiv  xcd  xocrjatopiev  eviauirbv  eva.  It  agrees  entirely  in  text,  and  substan¬ 
tially  in  translation,  with  the  Sahidic  of  Woide. 

Strassburg,  University  Library,  cent,  v  or  vii-viii,  James, 
complete  from  i13.  Text  in  F.  Rosch,  Bruchstilckc  des  erstcn 
Clemensbriefes ,  1910. 

( b )  Middle  Egyptian  (Memphis  and  the  Fayyum). 

Of  this  version  the  text  of  Jas.  i25»  26  21’  3>  5  is  published  by 
Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum , 
i9°5,  p.  244,  from  Brit.  Mus.  or.  4923  (5) ;  Crum,  509. 

(3)  Bohairic  (“ Coptic”). 

This  version,  still  in  ecclesiastical  use  among  the  Coptic 
Christians,  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Egyptian  versions.  It 
was  probably  made  not  earlier  than  400  a.d.  (F.  Robinson), 
perhaps  after  the  year  518  (Burkitt),  or  even  as  late  as  700 
(Leipoldt,  op.  cit.  p.  311).*  The  oldest  Mss.  (fragments  of 

•Kenyon,  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament *,  1912,  p.  185,  inclines 
to  a  date  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  century. 
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Eph.  and  2  Cor.)  date  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  oldest  continuous  texts  are  of  the  twelfth  century.*  It 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Greek  text,  and  has 
had  no  less  extensive  and  eventful  a  textual  history  than  the 
Latin  and  the  Syriac  translations  (Leipoldt,  op.  cit.  p.  297).  In 
James  its  text  clearly  belongs  with  that  of  BN  AC  and  shows 
no  kinship  to  the  Antiochian  group  KLPS.  But  it  betrays 
no  special  relation  to  any  particular  one  of  the  older  uncials  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Tischendorf  drew  his  references 
to  the  epistles  from  the  unsatisfactory  edition  and  translation 
of  Wilkins,  1716. 

[G.  Horner],  The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Northern  Dialect ,  iv,  1905,  has  printed  a  text  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  drawn  from  a  Ms.  (Brit.  Mus.  or.  424 ;  Gregory,  4ap)  of 
1307  a.d.,  copied  from  a  copy  of  a  Ms.  of  1250  a.d. 

{b)  Ethiopic  Version . 

R.  H.  Charles,  art.  “Ethiopic  Version,”  in  II DB ,  i,  1898. 

F.  Pratorius,  art.  “Bibeliibersetzungen,  athiopische,”  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  PRE 3,  vol.  iii,  1897. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  made  in  cent,  iv-v  (Dillmann)  or 
cent,  v-vi  (Guidi) ;  whether  originally  translated  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Sahidic  is  disputed,  but  in  any  case  it  was  later 
corrected  from  the  Arabic  version.  It  is  preserved  in  many 
Mss.,  some  of  which,  containing  the  Catholic  epistles,  are  as 
old  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  editions,  whether  the  Roman 
edition,  1548  (reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot),  or  the  still 
more  unsatisfactory  one  edited  by  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  London, 
1830,  are  uncritical  and  unreliable,  and  the  citations  of  this 
version  in  Tischendorf’s  apparatus,  being  made  from  them, 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

(1 c )  Syriac  Versions . 

E.  Nestle,  art.  “Syriac  Versions,”  in  IIDB ,  iv,  1902. 

W.  Wright,  art.  “Syriac  Literature,”  in  Encyclopedia,  Britannica , 
xxii,  1 88 7,  republished  as  A  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature ,  1894. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Curzon  Catena,  dated  889  a.d.,  is  probably  translated  directly  from  a  Greek 
catena  on  the  Gospels. 
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(1)  Peshitto. 

This  translation  was  probably  made  after  41 1  a.d.,  under 
the  direction  of  Rabbula,  bishop  of  Edessa  (41 1-435),*  and,  s0 
far  as  known,  is  the  earliest  Syriac  translation  of  James. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  Ms.  containing  James  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  (Add.  14,470;  Greg.  i3ev),  and  several 
Mss.  of  the  sixth  century  and  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century ; 
but  the  analogy  of  Syriac  Mss.  of  the  Gospels  indicates  that  the 
text  will  not  be  found  to  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the 
printed  editions,  of  which  that  by  Leusden  and  Schaaf,  1708, 
was  used  by  Tischendorf. 

(2)  Harclean. 

A  revision  of  the  Peshitto  in  accordance  with  Greek  Mss. 
of  the  “Antiochian”  type  was  made  in  508  a.d.  for  Philoxenus, 
bishop  of  Mabug ;  but  no  Ms.  has  been  identified  as  containing 
the  Epistle  of  James  in  this  version.  The  Philoxenian  revision 
was  again  revised,  with  excessive  literalness  of  translation,  in 
616  at  Enaton,  near  Alexandria,  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  bishop 
of  Mabug,  who  followed  a  different  type  of  Greek  text  and 
supplied  marginal  variants  from  Greek  Mss.  Of  the  many 
Mss.  of  this  Harclean  revision  one,  containing  James,  is  said 
to  be  of  the  seventh  century  (Rome,  Vat.  syr.  266 ;  Gregory, 
25ev).  The  edition  of  J.  White,  1778-1803,  prints  James  from 
a  Ms.  of  the  eleventh  (?)  century. 

(3)  Palestinian  (“Jerusalem”). 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  “Christian  Palestinian  Literature,”  in  JTS ,  ii,  1901, 
pp. 174-185- 

This  version,  made  directly  from  the  Greek,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  Peshitto,  is  in  a  dialect  of  Aramaic  similar  to 
that  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  (reign  of  Justinian) 

•That  the  evidence  which  formerly  led  to  the  assignment  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  Peshitto 
is  without  value  has  now  been  decisively  shown  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  S.  Ephraim's  Quotations 
from  the  Gospel  (TS,  vii),  1901. 
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for  the  use  of  certain  communities  of  Malkite  Christians  in 
Palestine,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  settled  in  Egypt. 
The  earliest  Ms.  is  of  the  seventh  century.  The  text  on  which 
the  version  rests  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

Jas.  i1*12  in  this  dialect  has  been  printed  from  a  lectionary  of 
the  twelfth  (?)  century,  probably  from  Egypt,  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
S.  Lewis,  A  Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  (Studia  Sinai tica, 
vi),  1897,  pp.  34-35,  cf.  p.  lxv. 

( d )  Armenian  Version . 

F.  C.  Conybeare,  art.  “Armenian  Version,”  in  U DB,  i,  1898. 

H.  Gelzer,  art.  “Armenien,”  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PREZ,  vol.  ii,  1897. 

Said  to  have  been  originally  translated  ( c .  400)  from  the 
Syriac  and  revised  after  431  by  Greek  Mss.  brought  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Zohrab,  Venice,  1805, 
from  which  the  readings  in  Tischendorf’s  apparatus  are  drawn. 
It  is  based  chiefly  on  a  Ms.  dated  1310.  Mss.  of  the  whole 
N.  T.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  are  preserved  at 
Venice. 

(e)  Latin  Versions . 

P.  Corssen,  “Bericht  liber  die  lateinischen  Bibeliibersetzungen,”  in 
Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschrittc  der  classischen  Alter tumswisscnschaft, 
ci,  1899,  pp.  1-83. 

(1)  Old  Latin. 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  art.  “Latin  Versions,  the  Old,”  in  II DB,  iii,  1900, 
with  full  references  to  literature. 

Two  Mss.  are  known  containing  a  Latin  text  of  James  sub¬ 
stantially  earlier  than  the  revision  of  Jerome. 

ff.  Codex  Corbeiensis,  cent,  ix  or  x. 

Text  in  J.  Wordsworth,  “The  Corbey  St.  James  (fl),  and  its 
Relation  to  Other  Latin  Versions,  and  to  the  Original  Language 
of  the  Epistle,”  in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  1 13-150,  also  (with  photo¬ 
graph)  in  A.  Staerk,  Les  manuscrits  latins  du  Ve  au  XIII e  siecle 
conserves  a  la  Bibliotheque  imperiale  de  Saint-Petersbourg ,  1910. 
This  Ms.  of  James  is  remarkable  because  it  forms  a  part  of 
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a  codex  containing  treatises  by  Philastrius  and  Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian  together  with  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  but  no  other  Biblical 
book. 


W.  Sanday,  “Some  Further  Remarks  on  the  Corbey  St.  James  (ff),” 
in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  233-263. 


s.  Codex  Bobiensis,  cent,  v  or  vi.  Palimpsest.  Contains 
Jas.  i^10  216-35  313-5h  519  f*. 

H.  J.  White,  Portions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James ,  and  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  from  the  Bobbio  Palimpsest 
(s),  now  Numbered  Cod.  16  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  (OLBT, 
No.  IV),  1897,  pp.  xviii-xx,  33-46. 

J.  Bick,  Wiener  Palimpseste,  I.  Teil:  Cod.  Palat.  V indobonensis  16, 
olim  Bobbiensis  (Sitzungsberichte  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien,  Phil.-hist.  Klasse,  vol.  clix,  7),  1908,  pp.  43-89. 

With  these  should  be  mentioned : 

m.  Speculum  Pseudo- A ugustini.  Excerpts  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  perhaps  made  in  the  fourth  century,  preserved  in  several 
Mss.,  of  which  the  best  is  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  ed. 
Weihrich  ( Corpus ,  vol.  xii),  Vienna,  1887.  A  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  James  (29  verses  out  of  108)  is  preserved  in  this 
Speculum. 

The  texts  of  ff  and  m  are  reprinted  in  Mayor,  pp.  3-27.  For  the  text 
of  s,  Mayor's  reprint  of  Belsheim’s  edition  is  insufficient,  and  White’s 
or  Bick’s  edition  must  be  consulted. 

Some  Old  Latin  readings  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  text 
of  James  in  the  Vulgate  Codices  Toletanus  and  Harleianus 
1772. 

One  quotation  from  James  is  found  in  the  commentaries  of 
Ambrosiaster,  who  on  Gal.  510  cites  Jas.  520.  The  text  is  doubt¬ 
less  Old  Latin,  but  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
Vulgate;  see  A.  Sou  ter,  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster  (Texts  and 
Studies,  vii),  1905,  p.  197. 

On  the  Perpignan  Ms.  (p),  now  Paris,  Bib.  nat.  lat.  321,  see 
E.  S.  Buchanan,  J2'S>  xii,  1911,  pp.  497-534. 
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(2)  Vulgate. 

S.  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate  pendant  les  premiers  siecles  du  moyen 
age ,  Paris,  1893. 

J.  Wordsworth  and  H.  J.  White,  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri 
Jesu  Christ i  Latinc  secundum  edilionem  S.  Ilieronymi ,  Pars  prior ,  Quat- 
tuor  evangelia,  Oxford,  1889-98;  Prcefatio ,  pp.  x-xv,  Epilogus ,  pp.  672- 
673,  705-724. 

H.  J.  White,  art.  u  Vulgate,”  in  II DB,  iv,  1902. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  James  is  best  preserved 
in  the  Cod.  Amiatinus  (A),  c.  700,  and  Cod.  Fuldensis  (F),  c . 
540,  from  which  the  text  as  given  in  the  authoritative  Editio 
Clementina ,  Rome,  *1592,  2i593,  3i598,*  differs  in  many  points. 
The  text  of  A  with  the  variants  of  F  is  to  be  found  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  reprint  in  Mayor,  pp.  3-27. 

(3)  Textual  Relations. 

The  extraordinarily  numerous  variations  found  in  the  text 
of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  were  due  largely  to  differences  of  local 
Latin  usage  and  to  caprice,  but  probably  also  in  some  measure 
to  learned  revisions  effected  with  the  aid  of  Greek  copies  and 
similar  to  that  which  produced  the  Vulgate. 

In  James,  ff  is  substantially  a  pure  Old  Latin  text,  not  mixed 
with  Vulgate  readings. f  That  the  copy  which  was  corrected 
in  order  to  make  the  Vulgate  was  closely  akin  to  it  is  shown  by 
the  abundant  agreement  of  ff  and  Vg,  not  only  in  vocabulary, 
but  especially  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  order  of 
words.}  With  this  inference  corresponds  the  fact  that  Chroma- 
tius  of  Aquileia  (tc.406),  the  friend  of  Jerome,  uses  the  Latin 
version  of  James  found  in  ff,§  and  that  the  only  probable  allu¬ 
sion  to  James  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose  agrees  with  ff  against 
Vg.  The  date  of  the  version  found  in  ff  is  thus  not  later  than 
cent.  iv.  Sanday  thinks  ff  a  local  recension  of  north  Italian 
origin.  || 

*  See  G.  M.  Youngman,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  xii,  1908,  pp.  627-636. 

f  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  pp.  126/.  t  Sanday,  SB,  i,  pp.  258/. 

§  Chromatius,  Tract .  in  ev.  S.  Matth.  lx,  1;  xiv,  7;  quoted  in  full  by  Wordsworth,  SB,  i, 
P-  135. 

|[  P.  Thielmann,  Archiv  Jilr  lateinische  Lexikographie,  viii,  1893,  p.  502,  holds  that  ff  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  African  origin. 
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Heer,  Die  versio  latina  des  Barnabasbriefes,  1908,  pp.  xlv/.,  infers  that 
the  translation  of  Barnabas  contained  in  the  Codex  Corbeiensis  was  made 
after  Tertullian  and  before  Cyprian  and  Novatian,  and  points  out  that 
in  the  version  of  James  the  use  of  saharc ,  together  with  other  indications, 
suggests  a  somewhat  late  date. 

The  Latin  version  found  in  m  {Speculum  Pseudo- A ugustini) 
is  substantially  that  of  Priscillian  (Spain,  1385).*  It  stands 
further  removed  from  both  ff  and  Vg  than  they  do  from  each 
other,  but  presents  complicated  relationships  to  these  two.  It 
is  believed  by  Sanday  to  represent  “a  late  African  text,”  that 
is,  “an  African  base  .  .  .  corrupted  partly  by  internal  devel¬ 
opment  and  partly  by  the  admission  of  European  readings.”  f 
There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  fl  and  m  rest  upon  two 
independent  translations  of  James  into  Latin. J  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  same  Greek  text  underlies  the  two,  and  we  must 
assume  a  single  original  translation,  which  has  been  modified  in 
the  interest  of  Latin  style  and  local  usage,  and  not  in  order  to 
conform  it  to  current  Greek  Mss.  Since  sufficient  time  has  to 
be  allowed  for  the  divergence  of  ff  and  m  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  follows  that  the  original  translation 
of  James  into  Latin  was  made  certainly  not  later  than  350. § 

That  James  was  translated  into  Latin  separately  from  other 
books  (and  probably  later)  is  indicated  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  version  itself, ||  by  the  unique  phenomenon  of  its  inclusion 
with  patristic  treatises  in  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff),**  and  also  by 
the  complaint  of  Augustine  ff  at  the  unusual  badness  of  the 
translation  of  James,  and  the  fact  that  Cassiodorius,  who  in  other 
cases  took  the  Old  Latin  as  the  basis  of  comment  in  his  Com - 

•Or  of  Instantius;  see  G.  Morin,  “Pro  Instantio,”  in  Revue  Benedictine,  vol.  xxx,  1913, 
pp.  153-173. 

t  Sanday,  Classical  Review ,  iv,  1890,  pp.  414-41 7;  SB,  i,  pp.  244^. 

X  Sanday,  OLBT,  No  II,  1887,  p.  cclv;  cf.  SB,  i,  pp.  250,  259.  Wordsworth's  view  (SB. 
i,  PP.  133  /■)  that  ff,  Vg,  m,  and  the  quotations  in  Jerome’s  writings  represent  four  distinct 
translations  is  wholly  untenable. 

§  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  De  trin.  iv,  8,  writing  in  the  Greek  East  in  356-358,  seems  to  make  his 
own  translation  of  Jas.  i,T  (Zahn,  Grundriss *,  p.  69). 

[[  Westcott,  CNT 7,  pp.  270 /.  The  case  with  2  Peter  is  similar ;  cf.  Westcott,  pp.  269 /. 

••  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  p.  324. 

ft  Augustin.  Retract,  ii,  32,  adjuvant  (5c.  Augustine’s  adnotationes,  now  lost)  ergo  aliquid,  nisi 
quod  ipsam  epistolam,  quam  legebamus  quando  ista  dictavi,  non  diligenter  ex  grceco  habebamus 
inter  prctatam. 
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plexiones  in  epistolas  et  acta  apostolorum  et  apocalypsin ,  in  James 
found  it  best  to  use  the  Vulgate  form.* 

The  Latin  version  found  in  s  is  so  close  to  Vg  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  s  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  a  Vulgate  Ms. 
(so  Hort,  “  Appendix/'  p.  83).  It  differs  from  Codex  Amiatinus 
of  the  Vg  scarcely  more  than  Codex  Fuldensis  does,  but  is  nearer 
to  A  than  to  F.  On  the  ground  of  resemblances  to  the  Latin 
version  used  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (f  533)  and  Facundus  of 
Ermione  (f  c.  570)  White  surmises  that  the  elements  in  s  which 
are  divergent  from  the  Vulgate  “represent  a  stream  of  late 
African  text.”  f 

Jerome  probably  revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acts  and 
epistles  in  384-385,  as  he  had  that  of  the  Gospels  in  383,  but 
his  revision  of  the  former  books  was  superficial  and  imperfect ; 
it  “does  not  represent  the  critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Jerome’s  own  quotations 
from  James  he  does  not  follow  the  Vulgate. § 

The  Greek  text  underlying  ff  and  m  was  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  older  Greek  uncials,  and  resembled  B  more  closely 
than  does  any  extant  Greek  Ms.  (not  excluding  even  N).  The 
Vulgate  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  readings  different 
from  the  text  of  ff,  m,  but  hardly  ever  agreeing  with  KLPS. 

§  3.  Use  of  the  Authorities.  || 

Since  most  of  the  important  variants  were  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,**  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
the  documents  is  not  mainly  to  be  determined  by  their  date, 
or  even  by  the  date  of  the  recension  which  they  may  represent. 

*  C/.  Zahn,  ibid.  t  OLBT,  No.  IV,  1897,  p.  xxi. 

JWrestcott,  art.  “Vulgate,”  in  Smith,  DB,  p.  3479,  cj.  p.  3460;  cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p. 
128 ;  White,  art.  “Vulgate,”  in  H DB,  iv,  pp.  874,  883. 

§  Wordsworth,  1.  c.  p.  134. 

II  The  following  observations,  it  should  be  noted,  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  Epistle 
of  James,  where  by  reason  of  the  late  emergence  of  the  epistle  into  use  the  problems  have  a 
peculiar  character.  Detailed  evidence  for  the  conclusions  here  stated  will  be  found  in  J.  H. 
Ropes,  “The  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  James,”  JBL,  xxviii„igog,  pp.  103-129. 

**  The  isolated  variants  of  the  minuscules  (variants  many  of  which,  even  when  known,  are 
very  properly  left  unmentioned  in  Tischendorf’s  apparatus)  do  not  in  most  cases  come  seri¬ 
ously  into  question. 
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Ancient  documents  must  be  treated  like  modern  editions ;  their 
worth  depends  on  the  materials  available  for  making  them  and 
on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  or  tastes  which  guided  their 
formation.  The  main  task  of  textual  criticism  is  to  discover 
the  character  of  those  principles  or  tastes. 

In  the  text  of  James  the  chief  groups  that  can  at  present  be 
treated  as  distinct  critical  entities  are  B  ff,  A  33,  KBPS  al. 
(the  “ Antiochian  recension”)*  Of  these  the  text  of  KBPS  al. 
proves  on  examination  to  contain  no  distinctive  readings  which 
commend  themselves  as  probably  original.  This  is  not  due  to 
its  lateness,  but  to  the  systematic  preference  of  its  editor  (or 
of  a  series  of  editors  and  copyists)  for  textual  improvements 
already  in  existence,  which  had  been  made  at  various  times  in 
the  interest  of  “  lucidity  and  completeness.”  We  are  there¬ 
fore  tolerably  safe  in  refusing  to  accept  its  testimony  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  where  its  distinctive  readings  might 
in  themselves  have  some  degree  of  plausibility.  The  peculiar 
common  element  of  A  33  is  also  due  to  emendation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  B  ff,  while  not  absolutely 
free  from  obviously  emended  readings,  proves  to  be  much  freer 
from  them  than  is  that  of  any  other  document.  Moreover,  the 
text  of  B  shows  less  trace  of  emendation  than  that  of  ff.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  due  precaution  is  taken  against  admitting  unsup¬ 
ported  errors  due  to  an  eccentricity  of  B,  it  is  a  sound  rule 
that  in  cases  where  “internal  evidence  of  readings”  is  not  de¬ 
cisive  the  reading  of  B  should  be  followed.  Since,  however, 
B  is  by  no  means  free  from  error  and  even  emendation,  positive 
evidence  from  “transcriptional”  or  other  internal  probability 
will  outweigh  the  authority  of  B. 

The  use  of  the  witnesses  other  than  B  is  thus  twofold.  First, 
when  they  disagree  with  B,  their  readings  may  sometimes  com¬ 
mend  themselves  by  their  internal  character  as  superior.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  when  they  agree  with  B,  they  serve  as  guarantee  that  the 
reading  of  B  is  not  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  that  Ms.,  and  also, 
by  affording  evidence  of  the  wider  currency  of  the  reading,  they 
somewhat  strengthen  confidence  in  it. 

The  statement  of  Hort  (“Introduction,”  p.  171),  which  seems 
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to  mean  that  the  authorities  for  the  Catholic  epistles  stand  in 
order  of  excellence  BN33CAP,  is  substantiated  (at  any  rate  for 
the  uncials)  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  rule  above  stated  cannot  be  presumed  to  yield  a  perfect  text. 
The  result  will  probably  include  some  undetectable  errors.  It  will, 
however,  certainly  contain  fewer  emended  readings  than  would  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  following  the  guidance  of  any  other  document  or  group 
of  documents;  and  this  is  the  chief  requisite  of  a  sound  text,  since  in 
texts  of  the  N.  T.  false  readings,  if  supported  by  more  than  one  docu¬ 
ment,  are  much  more  frequently  due  to  emendation  than  to  accident. 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Rules  of  Tyconius  (TS,  iii),  1894,  p.  cxviii:  “The 
general  character  of  the  ‘Neutral’  text  so  often  represented  by  B  alone 
stands  on  a  sure  basis,  but  B  may  here  and  there  desert  that  text  by 
an  interpolation  or  by  a  substitution  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
self-betraying. 

“These,  however,  are  but  secondary  considerations  compared  with 
the  general  result,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New  the  text  of 
our  oldest  Mss.  as  a  whole  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  versions  to 
be  immensely  superior  to  the  later  eclectic  texts  commonly  used  in  the 
Greek- speaking  churches  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  These 
later  revisions  sometimes  preserve  valuable  fragments  of  older  texts 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  altogether,  but  it  is  for  such 
fragments  alone  that  these  recensions  are  valuable,  and  not  for  their 
continuous  text.” 

Some  further  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  text  of 
James  is  to  be  expected  through  the  accumulation  of  new  materials 
and  the  verification  and  digestion  of  the  great  work  of  H.  von  Soden. 
The  textual  notes  printed  in  this  Commentary  on  the  several  verses  of 
James  are  based  in  the  main  on  Tischendorf’s  apparatus.  The  writer 
hopes  to  carry  through  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  text  of  James  at  a 
later  time. 

III.  HISTORY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  earliest  express  references  to  the  Epistle  of  James  are 
those  found  in  Origen,  and  the  epistle  seems  to  have  come  into 
general  use  and  esteem  only  after  his  time  and  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Alexandria.  No  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  of 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century,  or  of  the  heretics 
of  the  same  period  betrays,  in  the  present  writer’s  opinion,  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  James.  From  the  third  century  the  epistle 
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begins  to  be  quoted,  and  to  be  included  in  the  canon,  first  of  all 
in  the  Greek  church,  then  in  the  Latin,  and  finally  in  the  Syrian 
church.  Among  the  Greeks  the  process  seems  to  have  been 
complete  before  the  time  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  history 
(c.  324).  In  the  West  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  mark,  and  did  much  to  effect,  the  final  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  book  as  sacred  Scripture.  In  Syria  the  official  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  N.  T.  included  the  Epistle  of  James  after  412  (or 
a  little  later),  and  it  was  used  by  representative  theologians  of 
the  Antiochian  school  somewhat  earlier;  yet  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  influential  church  leaders, 
especially  those  in  close  relations  with  the  Nestorians,  refused 
to  admit  it  into  their  canon.  The  extraordinary  influence  of 
Alexandrian  thought  on  the  world  is  instructively  exhibited  in 
this  one  small  instance  of  a  vast  pervasive  process. 

Much  of  the  necessary  material  may  be  found  assembled  in  Mayor, 
ch.  2;  see  also  Charteris,  Canonicity ,  18S0,  pp.  292-300;  Meinertz, 
Jakobusbricf  (Biblische  Studien,  x),  1905;  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  i,  3i9o6, 
§7,  notes  4-6;  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers ,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford, 
1905;  and  the  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  canon.  Zahn’s 
statements  in  the  Einleitung  are  too  much  influenced  by  Mayor,  and 
are  less  trustworthy  than  his  earlier  judgments.  On  the  history  of 
opinion  as  to  the  author  of  the  epistle,  see  above,  pp.  54-59. 

§  1.  Absence  of  Mention  in  Writers  Before  Origen. 

Clement  of  Rome. — A  great  number  of  passages  from  the 
epistle  of  Clement  have  been  supposed  to  show  acquaintance 
with  James,  and  are  conveniently  gathered  together  by  Mayor.* 
In  some  of  these  noteworthy  coincidences  of  phrase  occur, 
as  in  chs.  13,  23,  30,  38,  46,  and  in  the  references  to  Abraham 
in  chs.  10,  17,  31,  and  to  Rahab  in  ch.  12.  But  these  are  not 
ideas,  nor  forms  of  expression,  which  are  original  with  James, 
and  the  likeness  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  literary  dependence, 
but  only  similar  literary  associations. 

Lightfoot,  S.  Clement  of  Rome*,  1890,  i,  p.  96,  speaks  somewhat 
guardedly  of  the  recognition  of  James’s  “type  of  Apostolic  teaching,” 

•  To  these  may  be  added  Clem.  Rom.  49’  ayamj  KaAvn-m  anaprtCjv,  cf.  Jas.  5*. 
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although  in  fact  he  believed  (i,  p.  397,  cf.  ii,  pp.  97,  100)  that  Clement 
knew  and  used  our  epistle.  Westcott,  CNT\  1896,  p.  49,  thinks  that 
Clement  used  James,  as  does  Zahn,  GnK,  1889,  i,  pp.  962/.  Holtz- 
mann,  Einleitung 3,  1892,  p.  91,  regards  the  question  as  indeterminable. 
Weiss,  Einleitung 2,  1889,  pp.  36,  49,  does  not  ascribe  to  Clement  any 
acquaintance  with  James.  That  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  use 
by  Clement  is  also  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Committee, 
NTAF,  1905,  pp.  137/. 

Of  the  other  Apostolic  Fathers  there  is  no  adequate  evidence 
that  2  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  used  or  knew  James.  The  same  is  true  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  of  the  Apologists  of  the  second  century. 

The  Oxford  Committee,  NTAF,  p.  128,  while  admitting  a  “general 
similarity  ...  in  the  spirit  of  [2  Clement’s  and  James’s]  teaching,”  hold 
that  the  passages  in  2  Clement  “  are  insufficient  to  give  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  literary  dependence.” 

Polycarp  6  xal  o\  xpsa^uTspot  Be  EuaxXayxvot,  et<^  xavraq  IXe-rjpioveg, 
IxtaxplyovTes  ™  dxoxsxXavrjpiiva,  ixtGX.sx'topevot  xdtvraq  dbOeveig,  pt) 
dpLsXouvxeq  ^  oppavou  9}  x£vtqto<;  .  .  .  dcxe^o^vot  6pYT?q,  xpoaw- 

xo>cr)tKaS,  xptasti*;  dBtxou,  is  noteworthy  as  combining  a  great  many  of 
the  topics  treated  in  James,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  direct 
literary  connection.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Epistle  of  Barnabas  20. 
Most  of  the  parallels  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  from  Justin  are 
conveniently  collected  in  Mayor,  ch.  2 ;  see  also  NTAF. 

Hermas. — The  Shepherd  presents  a  great  number  of  resem¬ 
blances  to  James,  and  in  some  cases  the  similarity  extends  to 
a  series  of  parallels  in  a  longer  context.  Close  resemblance, 
however,  is  not  found  to  any  of  those  phrases  and  sentences  of 
the  epistle  which  are  unmistakably  original  whether  in  thought 
or  expression  ( e .  g .  Jas.  214'26),  and  in  most  of  the  parallel 
passages  the  difference  of  spirit  and  language  is  noteworthy. 
Hence  it  is  altogether  likely  that  both  writers  are  independently 
using  a  mass  of  religious  and  moral  commonplaces,  probably 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  hortatory  preaching  with  which 
both  were  plainly  familiar.  That  these  resemblances  are  so 
numerous,  while  yet  no  one  of  them  is  conclusive,  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  (as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  do)  cumulative  evidence 
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of  literary  dependence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  opposite 
explanation  all  the  more  probable.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a 
common  dependence  on  some  single  current  book  of  practical 
religion,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  book  is  not  proved ;  a  com¬ 
mon  background  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  facts,  and  that 
need  not  imply  that  the  two  authors  lived  in  the  same  locality 
or  in  neighbouring  places.  The  probability  is  that  Hermas  did 
not  know  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that  there  is  no  direct 
literary  connection  between  the  two  writings. 

The  view  maintained  in  the  text  seems  to  me  well  established,  but 
is  not  that  of  most  scholars.  Zahn  ( Der  Hirt  des  Hernias ,  1S68,  pp. 
396-409;  GnK ,  1889,  i,  p.  962;  Einleitung 3,  1906,  §  7,  note  5)  holds 
the  dependence  of  Hermas  on  James  to  be  certain,  and  with  him  agree 
Weiss,  Einleitung 2,  1889,  p.  37,  and  Westcott,  CNT\  1896,  pp.  204, 
207.  Conversely,  Holtzmann,  Einleitung 3,  1892,  pp.  92,  336,  held,  as 
have  others,  that  James  was  probably  dependent  on  Hermas.  The 
Oxford  Committee,  1905,  p.  113,  however,  are  in  doubt,  saying  with 
regard  to  Hermas,  “we  should  be  hardly  justified  in  placing  the  Epistle 
higher  than  Class  C”  (their  “ lower  degree  of  probability”) ;  and  Lei- 
poldt,  G?iK,  i,  1907,  p.  189,  deems  Hermas  only  “perhaps”  dependent. 
Harnack,  CaL ,  i,  1897,  p.  485,  and  Jiilicher,  Einleitung 5,  1906,  p.  193, 
have  perceived  that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  literary  dependence 
on  either  side.  For  references  to  many  judgments  of  scholars,  see 
Meinertz,  J akobusbrief ,  1905,  pp.  86-90. 

The  parallels  between  James  and  Hermas  are  elaborately  treated  by 
Zahn,  Der  Ilirt  des  Hermas ,  1868,  pp.  396-409;  the  more  important 
are  carefully  discussed  in  NTAFy  Oxford,  1905  ;  and  a  very  full,  though 
not  quite  complete,  series  is  cited  in  Mayor,  l.  c. 

The  parallel  which  is  perhaps  most  striking  is  found  in  Hermas, 
Hand,  ix,  where  the  subject  is  a  warning  against  Zityuyja.  The  ex¬ 
hortation  to  pray  to  the  Lord  without  and  dcbtaTaxiux;;  the 

promise  that  God  will  fulfil  such  a  request ;  the  assurance  that  God 
beareth  no  grudge  (oux  fori  yxp  b  Gebq  wq  oi  avOpcaxoc  ot  y.vqotxaxouvTes 
a-jTbq  d[xvirjj{xay.6c;  ecm) ;  the  warning  that  o\  .  .  .  ouBsv 

SXcoc;  iTctTUYxavouat  t<5v  atrrjpuzTCiJv  au-raW ;  the  exhortation  to  pray  Iv  t fl 
% iczet ;  the  generalisation  that  y)  bityuylx  . . .  xivrwv  <$xoTUYXavst  £PYWV 
ctuzri<;  wv  xpiaset,  all  have  their  parallels,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
order,  in  Jas.  iB-8.  Further,  the  passage  contains  a  number  of  single 
phrases  ( e .  g.  r)  xfyrcq  avwOiv  I jtc  .  .  .  fj  Ss  Sc^uxta  iidyetov  xvsuyuS:  ic m 
xapa  xou  3ta£6Xou;  xaGiptJov  ouv  r?)v  xxpBfav  aou;  azzu?bv  od-rtw  xat 
Tbv  btb6\n :oc  cot)  which  closely  resemble  language  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  epistle. 
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But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  James  coined 
the  word  and  the  parallels  do  not,  either  individually  or  in 

their  combination,  go  beyond  the  range  of  religious  commonplaces, 
while  the  more  original  elements  of  expression  and  thought  in  these 
very  verses  of  James  are  wholly  neglected.  Sermons  and  tracts  from 
all  ages  show  just  such  resemblances  in  countless  instances  where  no 
possibility  of  literary  dependence  exists. 

Similar  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  the  two  documents  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  so  near  an  approach 
to  a  parallelism  in  the  development  of  a  considerable  context  as  in 
Mand.  ix.  A  comparison  of  the  elaboration  in  Mand.  viii  of  what  is 
compactly  expressed  in  Jas.  i27  is  also  instructive ;  cf.  Ep.  Bamab.  20. 

Irenaeus. — The  following  passages  alone  come  in  question : 

iv,  162  ipse  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et  sine  observatione 
sabbatorum  credidlt  deo  et  reputatum  est  illi  ad  justitiam ,  et  amicus 
del  vocatus  est  { cf .  Jas.  223) ; 

iv,  13 4  Abraham  .  .  .  amicus  f actus  est  deo  {cf.  Jas.  223) ; 

v,  i1  factores  autem  sermonum  ejus  facti  {cf.  Jas.  i22);  facti 
autem  initium  facturae  {cf.  Jas.  i18). 

In  the  first  of  these  (iv,  162)  the  striking  identity  of  language 
with  Jas.  2 23  is  wholly  due  to  the  last  five  words,  and  may  well 
be  a  coincidence,  for  the  combination  of  ideas  is  natural,  and 
was  current  apart  from  James  {cf.  Clem.  Rom.  io1,  'Afipaap, 
6  <^>t\o9  7 rpoaajopevOeky  and  io6),  and  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  possible.  The  other  re¬ 
semblances  are  too  slight  to  show  any  literary  relationship. 

Westcott,  CiVT7,  1896,  p.  391,  and  Harnack,  Das  Neue  Testament  um 
das  Jahr  200,  18S9,  p.  79,  see  here  no  evidence  that  Irenaeus  knew  James. 
On  the  other  hand,  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  iii,  1884,  p.  152;  GnK,  i,  1888, 
p.  325>  Grundriss 2,  1904,  p.  21;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung 6,  1906,  p.  453; 
Leipoldt,  GnK ,  i,  1907,  p.  235,  accept  the  evidence  of  use  by  Irenaeus 
as  probably  valid.  Weiss,  Einleitung 2,  1889,  p.  72,  inclines,  though 
with  more  reserve,  to  the  same  view.  For  the  opinions  of  other  writers, 
see  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief}  1905,  p.  68,  note  6. 

Iren,  iv,  344  libertatis  lex ,  iv,  394  tov  6eapov  tt) 9  iXevdepta 9, 
are  fully  accounted  for  from  Irenaeus’s  own  emphasis  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  and  do  not  indicate  any  acquaintance 
with  James;  cf.  Iren,  iii,  1214;  iv,  92;  iv,  371. 
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Tertullian. — No  passage  in  Tertullian  proves  use  of  James, 
and  his  omission  to  quote  Jas.  i13  in  discussing  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
De  oral.  8,  seems  to  show  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  at  any  rate  that  he  ascribed  to  it  no  apostolic  or  sacred 
authority. 

So  Westcott,  CiVT7,  p.  379;  Weiss,  Einleitung 2,  p.  72;  Ronsch,  Das 
Neue  Testament  Tertullian1  s ,  1871,  pp.  572-574.  Zahn,  Forschungen , 
Ill,  p.  152,  held  to  Tertullian’s  dependence  on  James  in  Adv.  Jud.  2, 
De  orat.  8;  later,  GnK ,  i,  p.  325,  he  leaves  the  question  undecided; 
and  finally,  Grundriss J,  p.  20,  he  ventures  no  statement.  Jiilicher, 
Einleitung 5,  p.  453,  is  uncertain;  Leipoldt,  GnK ,  i,  p.  235,  is  inclined 
to  accept  the  evidence  of  use  as  “ perhaps”  valid. 

Clement  of  Alexandria. — No  passage  is  found  where  Clement 
of  Alexandria  shows  acquaintance  with  James.  Eusebius,  how¬ 
ever,  writes  of  Clement  as  follows: 

Hist.  eccl.  vi,  141  ev  Se  rats  'TnroTvrrdiaecnv^  ijuveXovra  eiirelv , 
irdcn /?  ri)<?  evBtadrjfCOv  ypa(p?j<;  eWrer /jlt] fievas  TreTrolrjTai 
aeis,  pride  ra$  avrcXeyofieva ?  irapeXO&v,  ri]V  ’ lovSa  Xeyco  fcal 
ra?  \o£7ra<?  /caOoXifcas  eVicrroXa?  rrjv  re  Hapvafia  teal  tt]V 
Ilerpoi;  XeyopLevrjV  * KirOKdXvyf/LV, 

The  statement  about  Clement  made  by  Photius,  Biblioth . 
cod.  109  eppLTjvelai  .  .  .  tou  OeCov  VLavXov  reap  iTrccrroXcav  teal 
rdyv  fcadoXucw vy  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  two  testimonies 
would  be  accepted  as  attesting  Clement’s  knowledge  of  James, 
were  it  not  that  the  Latin  Adumbr  at  tones  Clcmentis  in  epistolas 
canonicas ,  which  are  accepted  as  the  translation  of  the  Hypo - 
typoses  made  under  the  direction  of  Cassiodorius  in  the  sixth 
century,  include  only  1  Peter,  Jude,  1  and  2  John.  That  these 
four  pieces  were  only  selections  from  a  larger  body  of  Latin 
translations  is  made  less  likely  by  the  careful  reference  of  Cassi¬ 
odorius  to  only  four  epistles  in  the  following  passage : 

De  instil,  div.  lit.  8 :  In  epistolis  autem  canonicis  demens 
Alexandriims  presbyter ,  qui  el  Stromatcus  vocatur ,  id  est  in  epistola 
sancti  Petri  prima ,  sancti  Joannis  prima  et  seennda ,  et  Jacobi 
qnaedam  attico  sermone  declaravit.  Ubi  multa  quidem  subtiliter 
sed  aliqna  incaute  locutus  est ,  quae  nos  ita  transferri  fecimus  in 
lalinum ,  lit  exclusis  quibusdam  ojfcndiculis  purificata  doctrina 
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ejus  securior  potuisset  hauriri.  Since  one  of  the  pieces  translated 
at  the  order  of  Cassiodorius  was  certainly  a  commentary  on 
Jude,  the  conjecture  is  natural  that  an  error  in  the  text  (or 
the  memory)  of  Cassiodorius  has  here  substituted  “ James” 
for  “Jude.”  This  conclusion  and  the  lack  of  use  anywhere  in 
Clement’s  extant  writings  of  the  three  epistles  (James,  2  Peter, 
3  John)  not  included  in  the  Latin  Adumbrationes  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  inference  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  drawn  from  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Photius, 
and  the  question  must  be  left  undecided.  The  general  rela¬ 
tion  of  Clement  to  Origen  would  make  it  entirely  natural  that 
he  as  well  as  Origen  should  have  had  the  epistle;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  made  no  appeal  to  his  interest. 

So  Jiilicher,  Einleitung 5,  p.  454.  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  iii,  pp.  133- 
138,  150-153;  GnKy  i,  pp.  321-323;  Grundriss 2,  p.  21,  is  convinced 
(but  in  part  on  highly  precarious  grounds)  that  Clement  used  James. 
On  the  other  side  are  Westcott,  CiVT7,  p.  362-364;  Harnack,  N.  T. 
Jim  200,  p.  80;  Weiss,  Einleitung 2,  p.  72;  Leipoldt,  GnKy  i,  p.  233, 
and  P.  Dausch,  Der  neutestamcntliche  Schriftcanon  und  Clemens  von 
Alcxandricn,  Freiburg,  1894,  pp.  26-28. 

§  2.  The  Greek  Church. 

Origen  makes  many  quotations  from  our  epistle,  sometimes 
naming  James  as  the  source;  e.  g. : 

Comm,  in  Joan.  t.  xLx,  c.  23  eav  $e  Xeyrjrai  pev  7 rtcrw, 
Xcopl 9  Se  epycov  Tvyxdvrj^  ve/epa  icrnv  rj  roiavTrjj  cu?  ev  Trj  <£e- 
pofievT)  T  cucd)/3ov  iTncrToXy  aveyvoopiev. 

Other  formulas  used  by  Origen  in  quoting  James  are: 

&)?  7 Tapa  ’ Iafcdo/3(p  {Select,  in  Ps.  30,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  vol.  xii, 
p.  129) ; 

cprjalv  6  cnrocrToXos  {ibid.  65,  vol.  xii,  p.  395)  ; 

( fiycrl  yap  Ta'/«u/3o<?  {ibid.  118,  vol.  xiii,  p.  100); 
fcaXd* ?  yeypairrai  {ibid.  11S,  vol.  xiii,  p.  70); 

(f>7)cr(v  {ibid.  1 18,  vol.  xiii,  p.  106); 
iXe'xOv  {Select,  in  Exod .  15,  vol.  viii,  p.  324) ; 
onrep  rjyovpcu  elprjaOcu  virb  rij?  ypacj)T]<;  {Comm,  in  Joh. 
fragm.  6,  Berl.  ed.  vol.  iv,  p.  488); 
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o  T  a/ccoftos  ypafac  (ibid,  fragm.  38,  p.  514,  also  ibid,  fragm. 
46,  p.  521) ; 

/ca6d)$  fyrjcn  'Id/ccofios  o  aTroaroXos  (ibid,  fragm.  126,  p.  570). 

See  Mayor3,  pp.  lxxxi /.  The  Latin  extracts  given  by  Mayor,  in 
some  of  which  James  is  called  “ apostle”  or  “brother  of  the  Lord/’  are 
from  the  version  of  Rufinus,  and  cannot  be  trusted  in  this  particular. 
Other  similar  Latin  passages  could  be  added  to  Mayor’s  collection. 

Origen  thus  regarded  the  author  of  James  as  an  “apostle,” 
and  included  the  epistle  in  “Scripture”  ;  moreover,  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  statements  about  the  contents  of  the  N.  T.,  preserved, 
to  be  sure,  only  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus  (Horn,  in  Gen .  xiii,  2, 
the  “wells” ;  Horn,  in  Jos.  vii,  1,  the  “trumpets”),  he  includes 
James  with  Peter  and  Jude  among  the  authors  of  the  N.  T. 
This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  his  abundant  use  of  passages  from 
the  epistle  in  his  works. 

The  fact  that,  in  speaking  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  in 
Comm,  in  Matt .  x,  17  (on  i355  f*),  Origen  fails  to  mention  any 
epistle  by  him  may,  however,  indicate  that  he  then  believed 
the  epistle  to  have  been  written  by  some  other  Apostle  James. 
The  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Epistle  of  James  (or  to 
that  of  Jude)  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  II.  e.  vi,  257-10, 
from  Origen’s  commentary  on  John,  book  v,  is  noteworthy, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  passage  is  to  show  that  even  the  great 
apostles,  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  wrote  but  little,  and  mention 
of  James  was  not  necessary. 

The  precise  attitude  toward  the  epistle  indicated  by  the  word  <?epo- 
pIvTj  in  the  first  extract  quoted  above  has  been  much  discussed.  But 
the  expression  seems  to  mean  “current,”  and  does  not  indicate  any 
qualification  of  Origen’s  acceptance  of  the  writing  in  question.  Cf. 
Comm,  in  Joan.  t.  i,  c.  2  (with  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses)  twv 
Tofvuv  ipepoptivtov  fpoqptov  xod  £v  x&a ouq  ixx.1  rjaiau;  OeoO  xeTaateuiilvtov 
elvac  Oetav  oOx,  ajx&pxot  xtq  Xlywv  'jupoycoylvvYj^ia  jxlv  tBv  v6- 

[xov  dcrcapx'fjv  Be  xb  euayylXtov;  t.  i,  c.  3  <?c£jy.(i)v  ptsTa  Ta  eCiayyiXia  z<x<; 
icp&s et?  y.al  zzq  intaz o\zq  <pipsaOac  t&v  aiuoaToXtov  .  .  .  ev  ztxlq  <pepo(iivac<; 
^xcGToXacq. 

The  positive  evidence  that  Origen  counted  James  as  a  “disputed” 
book,  and  had  scruples  about  including  it  in  his  N.  T.,  seems  to  reduce  it¬ 
self  to  an  over-hasty  inference  from  Comm,  in  Joh.  xx,  10  ou 
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Sv  5xb  t wv  xapoeBexoptivmv  *cb  rita-rn;  XWP^  epY^v  vexpi  eaitv,  where 
the  context  shows  that  there  is  no  implication  whatever  that  any 
class  of  recognised  Christians  deliberately  rejected  James.  Zahn’s  state¬ 
ment  in  GnK,  i,  p.  323  and  note  1,  was  correct,  and  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  modified  in  Grundriss 2,  p.  43 ;  cf .  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the 
New  Testament ,  1907,  pp.  226/. 

The  extant  writers  of  the  Greek  church  contemporary  with 
Origen  or  just  after  his  time  made  somewhat  sparing  use  of 
James,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  them  failed 
to  include  it  in  his  N.  T.  The  antiquity  of  the  epistle,  its 
practical  religious  and  moral  usefulness  for  edification,  and  the 
growing  belief  that  it  was  written  by  the  Apostle  James  (see 
pp.  43-45)  were  motives  which  united  to  compel  acceptance 
of  it.  A  third-century  papyrus  and  all  Greek  copies  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  (the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  fourth 
century)  contain  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the  several  Egyptian 
versions,  which  must  have  followed  the  custom  of  Alexandria. 

Frequent  use  and  direct  quotation  of  James,  apparently  as 
Scripture  (i,  n4),  are  found  in  the  pseudo-clementine  Epistolae 
ad  virgines ,  probably  written  in  Palestine  or  southern  Syria  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  third  century.  In  the  same  century 
perhaps  Gregory  Thaumaturgus*  (f  c.  270),  probably  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria!  (t  265),  and  certainly  Methodius  of  Olympus! 
(f  c.  31 1)  show  acquaintance  with  James. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  evidence  increases.  Eusebius  uses 
the  epistle  freely, §  and  it  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  his  N.  T. 
The  fifty  copies  of  the  N.  T.  made  under  his  direction  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  no  doubt  included  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  was  true  also 
of  the  copies  prepared  by  Pamphilus  (f  309).  The  statement 
of  Eusebius  that  some  did  not  accept  James  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Syrians. 

*  Westcott,  CNT1,  p.  392. 

f  Hamack,  Die  Uberlieferung  und  der  Bestand  der  urchristlichen  Lilleratur  bis  Eusebius, 
1893,  pp.  419,  421  /. ;  Bardenhewer,  Geschichte  der  altkirchlichen  Lilleratur ,  ii,  p.  175 ;  Meinertz, 
Jakobusbrief,  p.  112. 

JLeipoIdt,  GnK,  i,  p.  250;  Bonwetsch,  “Die  Theologie  von  Methodius  von  Olympus,” 
in  Abhandl.  der  kgl.  Ges.  der  XVissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  phil.-kist.  Klasse,  N.  F.  vii,  1,  1903, 
p.  142;  and  Methodius  von  Olympus ,  1.  Schriflen,  1891,  pp.  291,  293. 

§  Westcott,  CNT1,  p.  432. 
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Hist.  eccl.  ii,  23s5  xocauxa  xcd  xa  xaxa  Taxw^ov  o5  ij  xpd>x yj  xg>v  6vop.a- 
l^opiivtov  xaOoXcxaiv  extaxoXfijv  elvat  Xiyexoct  *  iaxlov  Be  £><;  voOeuexac  piv, 
oft  xoXXol  y°^v  T^v  ’rcaXactbv  auxij<;  ep.vrjp.6v£uaav.  wq  ouBe  xtj<;  Xeyo- 
piviqq  ToOBa,  p.cag  xal  auxfjq  oSaTjq  xt5v  exxa  Xeyopivwv  xaOoXcxwv  op,u><; 
b*  taptev  xod  xauxa<;  piexGfc  xtnv  Xotx&v  ev  xXetaxacq  BeBTjpioaieupilvaq  ex- 
xXtjafaK;. 

Ibid,  iii,  25s  xu>v  <$'  dtvxcXeYopivwv,  yvaip^wv  B'  ojv  opiax;  xotq  xoXXocs,  ij 
Xeyopivt)  Taxw^ou  <p£psxat  xal  i)  TojBa  t)  xe  IExpou  Beux^pa  extaxoX^  xal  t) 
Bvopia^opivTQ  Beuxipa  xal  xpfxrj  Twdvvou. 

From  Eusebius’s  statements  a  knowledge  of  these  ancient  doubts 
about  James  was  kept  alive  among  Greek  scholars  through  the  Middle 
Ages ;  cf.,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
Hisi .  eccl .  ii,  46. 

The  Catalogus  Claromontanus  (Ms.  of  sixth  century ;  the  list 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  in  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century)  includes  it,  as  do  the  lists  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Amphilochius, 
and  Chrysostom.*  In  many  of  these  writers  quotations  or  allu¬ 
sions  are  also  found,  f 

To  these  witnesses  may  be  added  Macarius  of  Egypt  (f  391), 
the  so-called  60th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (fourth  or 
fifth  century),  and  from  the  fifth  century  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  Marcus  Eremita, 
Eusebius  of  Alexandria. { 

The  acceptance  of  James  in  the  Greek  church  (not  including 
certain  Greek-speaking  Syrians)  is  thus  unbroken  from  the  time 
of  Origen,  when  the  book  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history. 
Before  the  year  400  knowledge  of  it  is  attested  for  Alexandria, 
Palestine,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople. 

The  Armenian  Church.  The  Armenian  N.  T.,  in  the  only  form 
known  to  us,  was  made  to  correspond  to  Greek  Mss.  brought  from 
Constantinople  after  431,  and  hence  includes  James  with  the  other 
Catholic  epistles;  see  the  full  references  to  Armenian  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  given  by  Meinertz,  J akobusbricf ,  pp.  185-189. 

•“Euthalius”  included  James  and  the  other  Catholic  epistles  in  his  edition;  cf. .  J.  A. 
Robinson,  Enthaliana  (TS,  iii,  3),  1895,  p.  27. 

t  The  reference  to  Basil  given  by  Westcott,  CNT1,  p.  454,  is  to  the  Consiituliones  monaslicae, 
which  are  probably  not  genuine.  The  resemblances  in  the  passages  from  the  Clementine 
Homilies  cited  by  Mayor3,  pp.  lxxxiii  /.,  are  inadequate  to  show  acquaintance  with  James. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  nowhere  alludes  to  James. 

$  For  references  to  James  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  see  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief, 
pp.  159/.  163-165,  i77/. 
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§  3.  The  Syrian  Church. 

W.  Bauer,  Der  Apostolos  der  Syrer,  1903;  Zahn,  “Das  Neue  Testa¬ 
ment  Theodors  von  Mopsvestia  und  der  urspriingliche  Kanon  der 
Syrer,”  in  Neue  Kircliliche  Zeitschrift,  xi,  1900,  pp.  788-806. 

The  history  of  the  epistle  among  the  Syrians  is  very  different, 
but  shows  the  gradual  effect  of  the  influence  of  Greek  learned 
authority.  The  earliest  translation  of  James  into  Syriac  was 
that  of  c.  412  in  the  Peshitto  version,  which  included  also 
1  Peter  and  1  John.  Previous  to  that  time  none  of  the  Catholic 
epistles  had  gained  complete  acceptance  into  the  Syrian  canon. 

Zahn,  GnK,  i,  pp.  373-375.  Cf.  Doct.  Addai ,  46.  The  Syrian  canon 
published  from  a  ninth-century  Ms.  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Studia  Sina- 
itica,  i,  1894,  pp.  n-14,  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  about  400 
a.d.  ;  it  includes  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  (with 
Hebrews  and  perhaps  3  Corinthians),  but  expressly  excludes  all  the 
Catholic  epistles  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse. 

Hence  Aphraates  ( c .  345)  and  the  genuine  works  of  Ephraem 
(t 378)  show  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with  James,  and  no  clear 
trace  is  found  in  the  scant  remains  of  other  literature  in  the 
Syriac  tongue  down  to  the  great  division  of  the  Syrian  church 
after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 

So  Burkitt,  “Text  und  Versions,”  in  EB,  iv,  1903,  col.  5004,  note;  cf. 
also  Westcott,  CAT7,  p.  452;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung s,  p.  490;  and  Bur- 
kitt,  S.  Ephraim’s  Quotations  from  the  Gospel  (TS,  vii,  2),  1901.  The 
contrary  statements  of  Zahn,  Grundriss1,  p.  53  (altered  in  2d  ed.),  and 
of  J.  A.  Bewer,  “The  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the 
Syrian  Church,”  in  American  Journal  of  Theology ,  iv,  1900,  p.  349,  are 
founded  on  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  “Scriptural  Index”  in  J.  H. 
Hill,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S.  Ephraem  the  Syrian , 
1896.  But  in  so  far  as  the  references  to  James  there  collected  are  drawn 
from  works  preserved  only  in  Greek  or  Latin,  they  are  worthless  {cf. 
Zahn,  Forschungen ,  i,  p.  46) ;  and  the  remainder,  found  in  Syriac  works, 
are  shown  by  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  42-47,  to  be  in  every  case  inadequate 
to  prove  use  of  James.  Bauer  himself,  p.  48,  has  added  two  instances 
of  possible  use,  only  one  of  which,  however,  deserves  consideration,  the 
phrase  “father  of  lights,”  abba  d’  nahire,  found  in  Opera,  v,  col.  489. 
The  “Polemic  Sermon,”  No.  23,  in  which  this  occurs  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  but  the  context  contains  no  hint  of  the  passage  in  James,  and 
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the  allusion  is  not  clear  enough  to  permit  any  inference  whatever. 
Bauer,  pp.  52/.,  has  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  Ephraem  probably 
knew  James,  and  has  unfortunately  been  followed  here  by  Leipoldt, 
GnK,  i,  p.  245. 

The  resemblance  to  Jas.  311  (Peshitto)  in  Isaac  of  Antioch  (fc.  460), 
ed.  Bickell,  i,  1873,  p.  132,  pointed  out  by  Bauer,  p.  53,  perhaps  is 
due  to  acquaintance  with  James,  but  may  be  accidental. 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  A  postles,  published  by  Cureton  and  Wright, 
Ancient  Syriac  Documents ,  p.  32,  there  is  a  singular  reference  to  “what 
James  had  written  from  Jerusalem.”  If  the  document  is  from  the 
fourth  century  (ILarnack,  Ueberlicfcrung  und  Bestand  der  altchristl.  Lit - 
teratur ,  p.  535)  this  might  form  an  exception  to  the  above  statement. 
See  Westcott,  CNT7,  p.  251. 

Even  among  Greek-speaking  members  of  the  undivided  Syr¬ 
ian  church,  a  considerable  group  did  not  recognise  James  as  a 
part  of  the  N.  T.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Antio¬ 
chian,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia*  (f  c.  429),  who  accepted  no  one 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  The  same  may  have  been  the  attitude 
of  Titus  of  Bostra  (f  c.  371),  and  was  probably  that  of  Severi- 
anus  of  Gabala  ( c .  400,  a  Syrian  by  birth),  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

In  one  passage,  Pseudo-Ignatius,  Philipp,  n  xwq  xetp^st?  xbv 
dxsfpacnrov,  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  perhaps  betrays 
his  knowledge  of  Jas.  i13.  Apart,  however,  from  this  possible  allusion 
to  James,  this  writer  shows  acquaintance  with  no  Catholic  epistle  except 
1  Peter,  and  in  his  use  of  1  Peter  nowhere  indicates  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  N.  T. ;  cf.  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  61  /. 

In  later  centuries,  too,  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  by 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nestorians  in  Eastern  Syria  James 
was  not  accepted,  although  they  used  the  Peshitto.  In  545 
Paul  of  Nisibis,  lecturing  at  Constantinople  but  doubtless  rep¬ 
resenting  accurately  the  opinion  of  the  school  of  Nisibis,  attrib¬ 
uted  full  canonicity  only  to  1  Peter  and  1  John,  and  classed 
James  with  the  antilegomena.f  So  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(c.  545),  who  had  become  acquainted  with  East  Syrian  theo- 

*  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  53—58 ;  Zahn,  “Das  Neue  Testament  Theodors,”  in  NKZ,  xi,  1900, 
pp.  788-793. 

t  Junilius,  Insliluta  regularia  divinae  legis,  i,  6;  see  Westcott,  CAT7,  pp.  553/.;  H.  Kihn, 
Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und  Junilius  Africanus  als  Exegctcn ,  1880. 
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logians,  says  that  there  are  various  views  about  the  Catholic 
epistles,  and  that  some  reject  all  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  refers  to  contemporaries.*  In  the  eighth  century  The¬ 
odore  bar-Koni,  the  Nestorian,  apparently  rejected  all  the 
Catholic  epistles,  f  About  825  Isho'dad,  bishop  of  Haditha  on 
the  Tigris,  refers  to  others  besides  Theodore  who  reject  all  the 
Catholic  epistles,  and  may  have  in  mind  contemporaries  of  his 
own.J  In  the  preface  to  the  Catholic  epistles  by  the  Jacobite 
scholar,  Bar-Hebrteus  (1226-86),  the  doubts  about  James, 
1  Peter,  and  1  John  are  mentioned  (although  Bar-Hebraeus 
himself  accepted  those  epistles),  and  this  preface  is  found  in¬ 
cluded  in  Syriac  N.  T.  Mss.  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

M.  Klamroth,  Gregorii  AbulfaragH  Bar  Ebhraya  in  actus  d  epistulas 
catholicas  ad?iotationes}  Gottingen,  1878.  This  preface  of  Bar-Hebrasus, 
which  is  itself  perhaps  based  partly  on  the  statement  of  Isho'dad,  is 
found : 

(1)  in  part  in  the  well-known  Amsterdam  Ms.  (Library  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  Remonstrants,  no.  184)  of  1470  from  Mardin  (Gregory, 
Prolegomena ,  p.  836,  no.  65),  which  contains  the  two  pseudo-clementine 
epistles  on  virginity;  cf.  Wetstein,  Duae  epistolae  S.  Clcmentis ,  1752, 
pp.  407/. 

(2)  in  a  Ms.  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  Robert  S.  Williams,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  (Gregory,  Prolegomena ,  p.  845,  no.  12)  described  by  I.  II. 
Hall,  “A  Syriac  Manuscript  with  the  Antilegomena  Epistles,”  in  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  for  1884,  PP*  37-49. 
This  Ms.  is  dated  1471,  and  probably  came  likewise  from  near  Mardin. 

In  the  latter  Ms.  the  preface  runs  as  follows  (Hall,  l.  c .  p.  41)  : 

“Three  Catholic,  that  is,  General,  epistles  were  translated  into  Syriac 
from  the  beginning :  one  of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  who  was 
bishop  in  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  to  the  believing  people  that  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  every  place  of  captivities  and  persecutions,  and  to  them  was 
directed  this  first  epistle;  and  the  second,  of  Peter;  and  the  third,  of 
John.  But  men  have  doubted  about  them,  because  they  were  not  like 
the  [proper]  style  of  speech,  and  because  they  were  not  written  to  any 
one  person  or  people.  But  Eusebius  assures  [us]  that  they  are  theirs.” 

On  the  other  hand,  after  about  350  the  movement  to  adopt 
some  at  least  of  the  seven  Catholic  epistles  recognised  by  the 

*  Zahn,  GnK ,  ii,  pp.  230-233. 

t  A.  Baumstark,  “  Die  Bucher  I-IX  des  ke0a/3a  Seskoljdn  des  Theodoros  bar  Koni,”  in 
Oriens  Christianas,  i,  1901,  pp.  173-178. 

t  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  54/. 
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Greek  church  is  clearly  seen  among  the  Western  Syrians,  both 
of  Antioch  (where  Greek  was  spoken)  and  of  Edessa.*  Thus 
Apollinarius  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (f  c.  390),  whose  father,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  commented  on 
James,  f  Chrysostom  (f  407)  uses  James  freely,  and  in  the 
so-called  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom ,  which,  whatever  its  origin, 
correctly  represents  that  writer’s  views,  James  is  included  with 
1  Peter  and  1  John  (/cal  tcov  fcadoXi/cwv  imcrToXal  rpeo ?). 
Polychronius  (f  428),  the  brother  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in¬ 
troduces  a  citation  from  James  as  from  Tt?  too v  cnroaToXoiv. 
Theodoret  (f  c.  457)  quotes  Jas.  513  and  makes  at  least  one  other 
allusion. {  In  Edessa  the  Peshitto  version  was  made  by  the 
direction  of  Rabbula  (bishop  41 1-43  5),  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  then  current  canon  of  Antioch,  it  included  James, 
1  Peter,  and  1  John. 

In  the  case  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  (f3ii)  it  is  likely,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  he  accepted  James,  1  Peter,  and  1  John;  cf.  Zahn, 
Grundriss 2,  p.  54;  Hamack,  art.  “  Lucian  der  Martyrer,”  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  PRE,  xi,  1902. 

From  this  time  on  the  position  of  James  in  the  Monophysite 
branch  of  the  church  grew  increasingly  secure,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  successive  re¬ 
visions  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.,  under  Bishop  Philoxenus  in  508  and 
by  Thomas  of  Heraclea  in  616,  even  brought  in  the  other  four 
Catholic  epistles  and  completed  in  Syriac  the  Greek  canon 
of  seven.  The  seven  are  included  in  the  85th  of  the  apostolic 
canons  appended  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Syria  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  and,  having  been  translated  into  Syriac  not  later 
than  600,  became  a  corner-stone  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the 
east.§  To  the  full  Greek  canon,  with  seven  Catholic  epistles, 
John  of  Damascus  ( c .  750)  lent  the  influence  of  his  great  au¬ 
thority. 

•  See  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  62-68.  f  See  Leipoldt,  CnK,  i,  p.  248. 

t  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief ,  p.  172,  note  1. 

§  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  180-193  ;  H.  Achelis,  art.  "  Apostolische  Konstitutionen  und  Kanones,” 
in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE,  i,  1896. 
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The  history  of  the  acceptance  of  James  among  the  Nestorians 
is  not  known,  but  their  great  scholar  Ebed  Jesu  of  Nisibis 
(fi3i8),  in  his  Catalogue  of  All  the  Books  of  the  Church ,  in¬ 
cludes  “  three  epistles  which  in  every  manuscript  and  language 
are  ascribed  to  Apostles,  namely  to  James  and  to  Peter  and  to 
John.”  * 

The  history  of  the  epistle  in  the  Syrian  church  thus  clearly 
illustrates  a  natural  process.  At  first  the  canon  of  the  Syrians 
consisted  only  of  the  Gospels  (i.  e.  the  Diatessaron)  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul;  but  gradually  other  books  were  adopted 
from  Greek  neighbours,  and  this  took  place  most  rapidly  in 
the  western  churches  which  looked  to  Antioch  and  Edessa  for 
authoritative  judgment.  But  even  among  the  Antiochians 
James  only  won  its  place  in  the  face  of  long-continued  and  in¬ 
fluential  opposition,  although  progress  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
wade  use  of  the  Peshitto.  In  the  parts  of  Syria  remoter  from 
Greek  influence  the  adoption  of  James  into  the  canon  was  tar¬ 
dier,  and  down  almost  to  modern  times  a  vivid  recollection  wras 
preserved  of  the  doubtful  position  of  James,  as  of  the  other 
Catholic  epistles. 


§  4.  The  Western  Church. 

The  western  church  shows  the  same  tardiness  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  James  that  we  have  traced  among  the  Syrians ;  and  here 
again  it  was  the  influence  of  Alexandria  that  ultimately  brought 
the  epistle  into  the  Latin  canon.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
James.  The  Canon  of  Muratori  omits  it;  Irenasus  makes  no 
certain  use  of  it ;  Tertullian  seems  either  not  to  have  known  it 
or  to  have  rejected  it.  Among  the  innumerable  quotations  of 
Cyprian  there  is  none  from  James,  and  Novatian  (c.  252),  De 
trin.  4,  would  almost  certainly  have  quoted  Jas.  i17  if  he  had 
known  it  as  a  part  of  Scripture. f  A  hundred  years  later  {c.  359) 
the  African  Catalogus  Mommsenlanus  omits  James,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  even  Ambrose  (f  397)  never  directly  quotes 
from  it. 


Westcott,  CNT1,  p.  557. 


f  Westcott,  CXT7,  p.  384,  note  2. 
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The  evidence  adduced  for  use  by  Hippolytus  (Zahn,  Grundriss2,  p.  21 ; 
cf .  his  earlier  and  more  accurate  statement,  GnK ,  i,  pp.  323  /.)  is  wholly 
inadequate.  One  passage  often  quoted  (Ilippol.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  122) 
is  from  a  ninth-century  treatise.  The  resemblances  in  the  commentary 
on  Daniel  (Bonwetsch,  Stud  left  zn  den  Kommcntarcn  Hip poly  ts  (Texte 
und  Untersuchungen,  xvi,  3),  1897,  p.  26)  are  too  slight  to  have  any 
weight,  as  are  those  in  the  Berlin  Griechische  christliche  Schriftstcller , 
Hippolytus,  ed.  Achelis,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1897,  pp.  6,  60/.  The  possible 
reference  to  Jas.  i1,  “the  word  of  Jude  in  his  first  letter  to  the  twelve 
tribes”  (ibid.  p.  231),  is  in  a  catena-fragment  taken  from  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
wholly  apart  from  the  obvious  questions  of  transmission  and  genuine¬ 
ness,  is  too  confused  and  too  slight  for  any  affirmation  to  be  founded 
on  it  (so  Zahn,  GnK ,  i,  p.  3  23). 

On  Ambrose,  cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  128,  note  2.  It  is  probable 
that  the  passage,  Expos,  evang.  Luc.  viii,  13,  sive  Lazarus  pauper  in 
sceculo  sed  deo  dives,  sive  apostolicus  aliquis  pauper  in  verbo,  locuples  in 
fide  betrays  acquaintance  with  Jas.  26.  The  probability  is  increased 
by  the  agreement  with  the  version  of  fl  (pan peres  sceculi ,  locupletes 
in  fide)  against  the  Vulgate  (pauperes  in  hoc  mundo,  divites  in  fide). 

The  earliest  evidence  of  knowledge  of  James  in  the  Latin  west 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  translation  on  which  the 
texts  of  Codex  Corbeiensis,  the  pseudo-augustinian  Speculum, 
and  the  Vulgate  all  ultimately  rest.  This  must  have  been  made, 
at  latest,  by  350  a.d.  But  in  Codex  Corbeiensis  the  epistle  is 
included  in  a  collection  of  patristic  tracts,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  a  part  of  any  Latin  N.  T.  until  a  generation 
later.* 

The  earliest  Latin  writer  to  quote  from  James  is  Hilary  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  De  trin .  iv,  8  (written  356-358,  during  his  exile  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  east),  who  refers  to  it  once  only,  and  then  in  a 
catena  of  passages  which,  he  alleges,  are  misused  by  the  Arians 
in  support  of  their  heresy.  Since  the  form  of  his  quotation 
(demutatio  ;  cf.,  however,  Priscillian,  Tract,  i,  p.  26.  21)  agrees 
with  no  known  Latin  version  of  James,  it  is  likely  that  Hilary 
is  making  his  own  translation  from  the  Greek. 

“  Ambrosiaster  ”  (366-382  ;  like  Jerome,  with  whom  he  seems 
in  other  ways  to  have  had  some  relations,  a  supporter  of  Da- 
masus)  once  quotes  Jas.  520,  in  a  form  almost  identical  with 

*Cf.  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  pp.  323-325. 
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that  of  the  Vulgate.*  Priscillian  (375-386),  likewise  closely 
connected  with  the  east,  repeatedly  quotes  James  in  a  Latin 
translation  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  pseudo-au- 
gustinian  Speculum  (m).f  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (383-391)  in¬ 
cluded  James  in  his  canon.t 

The  Vulgate  revision  of  the  epistles,  including  James,  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  in  384-385,  and  wielded  invincible  au¬ 
thority^  Jerome  also  makes  many  quotations  from  the  epistle 
in  his  own  writings, ||  and  in  392  wrote  as  follows: 

De  viris  illastribus ,  2:  Jacobus  qui  appcllatur  f rater  domini  .  .  .  imam 
tantum  scripsit  cpistulam,  quae  de  septem  catholicis  cst ,  quae  ct  ipsa  ab 
alio  quodam  sub  nomine  ejus  edita  adscritur,  licet  paulatim  tempore  pro - 
ccdentc  obtinuerit  auctoritatem. 

The  canon  of  Rufinus  ( c .  404)**  included  Jacobi  fratris  domini 
et  apostoli  imam ,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  James  in  similar  terms  found  in  his  translations  of  the 
exegetical  works  of  Origen.  Chromatius  of  Aquileia  (f  406), 
the  intimate  friend  of  both  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  quotes  James 
with  a  text  closely  like  that  of  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff).ft 

Augustine  (354-430)  is  the  first  African  to  make  use  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  tj  He  adopted  exactly  the  canon  of  Jerome, 
and  under  his  influence  this  list  of  books  was  established,  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  Council  of  Hippo  in  393  and  the  “third”  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Carthage  in  397,  certainly  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in 
4!9-§§  The  Donatists  of  this  period  also  accepted  the  same 
Catholic  epistles  as  the  Catholic  church.  ||||  In  405  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Exsuperius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  which 

*  A.  Souter,  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster  (TS,  vii,  4),  1905,  PP-  i96/-J  G.  Morin,  “Qui  est 
I’ Ambrosiaster  ?  Solution  nouvelle,”  in  Revue  Benedictine ,  vol.  xxxi,  1914,  pp.  i-34* 

t  The  passages  are  given  in  Mayor,  pp.  5-23.  X  Beer,  Lxxxviii. 

§  The  Roman  synod  of  382  is  a  mere  assumption  to  account  for  the  so-called  Decretum 
Gelasianum,  containing  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
from  it.  E.  von  Dobschutz,  Das  Decretum  Gelasianum  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxxviii), 
igi2,  has  now  proved  that  the  Decretum  is  a  pseudepigraphic  document  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century. 

||  Cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  I2g,  and  notes. 

**  Expositio  in  symbolum  apostolorum ,  36. 

tt  Tract,  in  evang.  S.  Matt,  ix,  1;  xiv,  7;  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  135* 

t}  See  De  doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  12 ;  cf.  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  129.  Augustine  quotes  James 
in  a  Latin  version  closely  like  the  Vulgate. 

§§  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  244-259. 


||  ||  Westcott,  COT*,  p.  422. 
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he  names  these  same  books  as  constituting  the  N.  T.  Worthy 
of  mention  is  the  fact  that  when,  about  544,  Cassiodorius  had 
a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  prepared,  secundum  antiquam  translationem 
(i.  e.  as  it  was  before  the  revision  by  Jerome),  this  copy  included 
James. 

The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  canon  of 
the  N.  T.,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  seen  (not  even  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews)  than  in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  and  in  the  west, 
as  in  Syria,  it  seems  to  have  been  men  acquainted  with  the 
learning  and  custom  of  Alexandria  who  brought  the  Epistle 
of  James  into  general  use  and  made  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
N.  T.  But  in  the  west,  unlike  Syria,  authority  promptly  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  no  trace  is 
found  of  any  lingering  prejudice  against  James. 

§  5.  Order  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.* 

The  order  in  which  the  Catholic  epistles  were  arranged  is 
not  determinable  earlier  than  Eusebius.  His  order  is  probably 
James,  Peter,  John,  Jude ;  in  any  case  he  put  James  first.  This 
order  is  that  followed  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Euthalius,  the  later  Greek  lists, 
nearly  all  Greek  Mss.,  and  the  Bohairic  version.  In  the  Pesh- 
itto  a  similar  order  is  found,  James,  1  Peter,  1  John.  In  a  few 
instances  from  among  the  Greeks  the  epistles  of  Peter  are  put 
first,  so,  notably,  in  the  85th  apostolic  canon  and  Codex  XP 
(cent,  viii  or  Lx). 

In  the  west  before  Jerome  a  different  condition  is  found, 
wThich  reflects  the  fact  that  until  that  time  the  western  church 
did  not  possess  a  complete  and  definitive  canon  of  Catholic 
epistles.  Nearly  always,  in  honour  to  the  Roman  see,  Peter 
is  put  first ;  so  in  the  usage  of  Rufinus,  in  all  three  of  the  codices 
prepared  for  Cassiodorius,  and  in  the  list  of  the  Codex  Claro- 
montanus.  The  place  of  James  varies  among  the  other  three 
stations;  but  there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  order  Peter, 
John,  James,  Jude,  and  this  order  recurs  later  from  time  to 

?  Mainly  drawn  from  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  375-380. 
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time,  and  is  followed  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  of 
April  8,  1546.* 

In  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  order,  James, 
Peter,  John,  Jude,  was  followed,  and  no  Vulgate  INIs,  is  known 
which  departs  from  it.  The  Codex  Fuldensis  (c.  540  a.d.)  con¬ 
tains  an  older,  pseudo-hieronymian,  prologue  to  the  Catholic 
epistles,  which  expressly  states  that  the  order  of  the  orthodox 
Greeks  differs  from  that  earlier  current  in  Latin  Mss.  and 
that  the  Greek  order  was  introduced  into  Latin  usage  by 
Jerome.  From  the  Vulgate  the  Greek  order  has  come  into 
the  modern  English  Bible. 

§  6.  Later  History. 

Leipoldt,  GnK ,  ii,  1908,  where  full  citations  will  be  found ;  Westcott, 
CNT,  part  iii,  ch.  3  ;  S.  Berger,  La  Bible  an  seizicme  siecle,  1879;  Mei- 
nertz,  Jakobusbrief,  1905,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  Byzantine  and 
mediaeval  Latin  references;  G.  Kawerau,  “Die  Schicksale  des  Jakobus- 
briefes  im  16.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  W issenschaft 
und  kirchliches  Lebeni  x,  1889,  pp.  359-370;  W.  Walther,  “Zu  Luthers 
Ansicht  liber  den  Jakobusbrief,”  in  TheoL  Studien  und  Kritiken ,  lxvi, 
i893,  pp.  595-598;  M.  Meinertz,  “Luther’s  Kritik  am  Jakobusbriefe 
nach  dem  Urteile  seiner  Anhanger,”  in  Biblische  Zeitschrift ,  iii,  1905, 
pp.  273-286;  H.  H.  Howorth,  “The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Canon  according  to  the  Continental  Reformers,”  in  JTS,  viii, 
1906-7,  pp.  321-365,  ix,  1907-8,  pp.  188-230;  “The  Canon  of  the 
Bible  among  the  Later  Reformers,”  ibid.  x,5i9oS-9,  pp.  182-232. 

After  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  any  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  James  to  a  place  in  the  canon  disappeared  from  the 
west,  and  only  Isidore  of  Seville  (f  636)  so  much  as  refers  to 
the  ancient  doubts. f  In  1516  the  first  published  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  in  print  appeared,  with  Annotalioncs  by 
its  editor  Erasmus.  In  these  (p.  601),  with  clear  internal  in¬ 
dication  of  dependence  on  the  statements  of  Jerome,  Erasmus 
mentions  the  scruples  of  antiquity,  and  adds  some  reasons  of 
his  own,  drawn  from  language  and  style,  for  doubting  whether 
the  epistle  is  from  the  hands  of  an  apostle.f  Nevertheless,  he 
heartily  accepts  it  as  a  proper  part  of  the  canon. 


*  Leipoldt,  GnK ,  ii,  p.  4 6. 


t  Dc  origine  offiuiorum,  i,  12. 


t  See  above,  p.  25. 
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The  influence  of  Erasmus’s  learning  was  felt  in  both  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  camps.  On  the  Catholic  side  Car¬ 
dinal  Cajetan,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Jerome  at  first  hand, 
allowed  himself  in  some  matters  to  adopt  a  criticism  more  radi¬ 
cal  than  that  of  Erasmus,  but  in  the  case  of  James  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  (1529)  with  pronouncing  its  apostolic  authorship  uncertain. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent  these  free  views  were  vigorously  rep¬ 
resented,  and  appeal  made  to  the  authority  of  Jerome,  but  in 
the  decree  of  April  8,  1546,  the  Epistle  of  James  was  included 
in  the  list  of  sacred  and  canonical  Scripture  and  its  author  de¬ 
clared  to  be  an  apostle.* 

This  action  has  led  to  a  distinction,!  still  current  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  between  those  books  of  the  Bible 
which,  it  is  believed,  have  always  been  accepted  (sometimes 
called  “proto-canonical”),  and  those  which  only  gradually  at¬ 
tained  full  canonical  authority  (“deutero-canonical”).  To  the 
latter  class  belongs  the  Epistle  of  James.  But  this  is  purely 
an  historical  classification;  no  defect  of  canonicity  is  held  to 
pertain  to  the  “  deutero-canonical  ”  books,  whether  in  O.  T.  or 
N.  T. 

On  the  Protestant  side  the  canonical  character  of  certain 
books,  and  notably  of  James,  was  earnestly  contested.  The 
doubts  raised  by  the  historical  learning  of  Erasmus  were  strength¬ 
ened  as  the  reformers  undertook,  on  the  basis  of  independent 
investigation,  to  separate  the  original  substance  of  Christian 
doctrine  from  its  later  accretions  of  tradition.  The  ancient  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  from  the  first  four  centuries  as  to  the  apostolic 
origin  of  certain  books  (Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John, 
Jude,  Revelation)  was  seen  to  be  by  no  means  uniformly  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  question  arose  whether  such  books  could  be  treated 
as  safe  bases  of  doctrinal  authority.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
criterion  of  canonicity  was  introduced  by  Luther,  who  classified 
the  books  of  the  traditional  canon  according  as  they  showed  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (“ Christum  prcdigen  und  treybcn ”)  as 
he  understood  it,  that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 

*  See  above,  p.  46.  This  decree  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  April  24,  1870. 

t  The  distinction  appears  in  Sixtus  Senensis  (1566),  and  was  maintained  by  Bellarmin 
(1586);  see  Leipoldt,  GnK,  pp.  52  Jf. 
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most  clearly  expressed  in  John,  Romans,  and  i  Peter  (these 
“the  true  kernel  and  marrow  among  all  the  books”)*  Luther’s 
objection  to  James  is  found  as  early  as  1519,*  but  his  judgments 
were  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  his  German 
N.  T.  (Wittenberg,  September,  1522).  In  the  Introduction  to 
this  he  says : 

“  In  fine,  Saint  John’s  Gospel  and  his  first  epistle,  Saint  Paul’s  epistles, 
especially  those  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Saint  Peter’s 
first  epistle, — these  are  the  books  which  show  thee  Christ,  and  teach 
thee  everything  that  is  needful  and  blessed  for  thee  to  know  even  though 
thou  never  see  or  hear  any  other  book  or  doctrine.  Therefore  is  Saint 
James’s  epistle  a  right  strawy  epistle  (‘ eyn  rechte  stroern  EpisteV  f)  in 
comparison  with  them,  for  it  has  no  gospel  character  to  it.” 

The  special  preface  to  James  presents  his  view  in  detail.  He 
values  the  epistle  because  it  emphasises  the  Law  of  God  (“ Gottis 
gesetz  hart  treyht ”),  but  denies  its  apostolic  authorship,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  teaches  justification  by  works.  He  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“Therefore  I  will  not  have  it  in  my  Bible  in  the  number  of  the  proper 
chief  books,  but  do  not  intend  thereby  to  forbid  anyone  to  place  and 
exalt  it  as  he  pleases,  for  there  is  many  a  good  saying  in  it.” 

In  printing,  Luther  separated  James,  with  Jude,  Hebrews,  and 
Revelation,  from  the  other  book  of  the  N.  T.,  putting  them  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  and  assigning  them  no  numbers  in  his 
table  of  contents. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  complete  German  Bible  (1534),  the 
section  of  the  Introduction  containing  the  remark  that  James  is 
“a  right  strawy  epistle”  was  for  some  reason  omitted ;  but  the 
preface  to  James  is  not  substantially  altered,  and  in  many  other 
utterances,  public  and  private,  and  extending  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  life,  Luther  expressed  the  same  judgment,  with 
no  lessening  of  decisiveness  or  vigour.  In  the  successive  issues 

*  Resolutiones  Lulherianae  super  proposilionibus  suis  Lipsiae  disputalis,  Weimar  ed.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  425- 

tThe  phrase  is  founded  on  the  “wood,  hay,  stubble”  of  i  Cor.  312,  to  which  Luther  also 
alludes  in  his  preface  to  Hebrews.  It  means  only  that  the  epistle  contains  much  straw,  not 
that  it  is  wholly  composed  of  it. 
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of  the  German  Bible  down  to  the  present  day,  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.  remains  that  of  Luther,  although  since  1603 
it  has  grown  customary  to  assign  numbers  to  the  four  con¬ 
tested  books  wTith  the  rest. 

The  view  held  by  Luther,  that  James,  in  view  of  its  inner 
character,  ought  not  to  be  given  full  canonical  authority,  while 
yet,  as  a  book  profitable  for  edification,  it  ought  not  to  be  utterly 
rejected,  is  substantially  the  view  of  most  of  the  earlier  German 
Protestants.  Dogmatic  and  exegetical  writers  formulated  it 
with  great  variety  of  shades  of  emphasis.  They  frequently 
permitted  themselves  sharp  criticism  of  the  epistle,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  denied  its  authority  for  the  establishment  of  doctrine, 
and  to  Luther’s  subjective  grounds  they  added  arguments 
drawn  from  the  early  history  of  the  canon.  Such  attacks  were 
stimulated  afresh  by  the  attempted  compromise  of  the  “ Augs¬ 
burg  Interim”  (1548),  in  which  Jas.  514  was  used  as  authority 
for  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  The  most  complete 
formal  rejection  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Wurttemberg 
Confession  (1552),  in  which  is  contained  this  article: 

“ De  sacra  scriptura.  Sacram  scripturam  vocamus  eos  canonicos  libros 
Vetcris  et  Novi  Tcstamenti  de  quorum  auctoritate  in  ecclesia  numquam 
dubitatum  est.” 

This  was  intended  to  exclude  definitely  from  the  canon  the 
seven  disputed  books,  some  or  all  of  which  were  frequently 
designated  as  “apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament  ”  or  even  (as 
in  Wolder’s  Polyglot,  Hamburg,  1596)  as  “non-canonical.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Luther’s  jealous  personal  opponent, 
Carlstadt,  in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  while  recognising  that  James  and  the  other  disputed  books 
are  of  lesser  dignity  and  value,  yet  refused  to  admit  that  they 
lack  full  canonical  authority.  In  favour  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  was  also  thrown  the  powerful  influence  of  Melanchthon, 
who  believed  that  the  statements  of  James  about  justification 
could  be  understood  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  conflict  with 
the  doctrines  of  Paul. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  stricter  doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  doubts  about 
the  canonical  authority  of  James  tended  to  disappear  among 
orthodox  Lutherans,  and  after  the  year  1600  they  are  seldom 
heard  except  from  the  ranks  of  the  rationalistic  and  critical 
theologians.  The  German  doctrinal  standards  do  not  contain 
lists  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  but  the  rightfulness  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  James  in  the  canon  was  assumed  at  the  date  when  these 
documents  were  prepared,  and  was  plainly  deemed  unassailable. 
The  terms  “deutero-canonical,”  “  l ibri  canonici  sccwidi  ordinis ” 
continued  in  use  for  many  years,  but  were  emptied  of  all  sub¬ 
stantial  meaning. 

Kawerau,  op.  cit.  p.  369,  “Die  Konkordienformel  mit  ihrem  Riickgang 
auf  die  Apologie  (p.  693)  bezeichnet  wol  den  Wendepunkt  in  der  Beur- 
theilung  des  Jakob usbriefes.  Die  Inspirationslehre  des  nachfolgenden 
Dogmatikergeschlechtes  hatte  ein  kritisches  Urtheil  nicht  mehr  ver- 
tragen  kbnnen.” 

In  the  reformed  churches  outside  of  Germany  Luther’s 
principle  of  discrimination  between  the  different  books  of  the 
N.  T.  did  not  meet  with  favour,  and  although  the  ancient 
doubts  as  to  certain  books  were  fully  recognised,  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  or  no  disposition  to  set  up  a  new  canon. 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  their  followers  all  accepted  James 
as  canonical,  although  it  was  admitted  that  the  authorship 
was  disputable.  The  Gallican  Confession  (1559)  and  the  Belgic 
Confession  (1561)  include  James  in  their  lists  of  Holy  Scripture. 
After  this  time  critics  sometimes  denied  the  genuineness  and 
apostolic  authorship  of  books,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  altering 
the  contents  of  the  traditional  N.  T. 

In  England  the  early  translations  show  strong  Lutheran  in¬ 
fluence.*  Tyndale’s  New  Testaments  O1525)  follow  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Luther  in  putting  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  Revela¬ 
tion  at  the  end,  and  giving  them  no  numbers  in  the  table  of 
contents.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  adoption  by  Tyndale  of 
much  matter  from  Luther’s  prefaces  and  with  other  marks  of 
dependence  on  the  German  Bible.  Tyndale’s  prologue  to  James 

*  H.  H.  Howorth,  “The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Canon  in  the  Anglican  Church,” 
in  JTS,  viii,  1906-7,  pp.  1-40. 
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(1534)  alludes  to  ancient  doubts  and  later  objections,  but  con¬ 
cludes:  “Me  thynketh  it  ought  of  ryght  to  be  taken  for  holye 
Scripture,”  and  no  movement  for  rejecting  the  epistle  from  the 
canon  seems  to  have  arisen  in  England. 

The  Bibles  of  Coverdale  (1535),  “Matthew”  (1537),  and 
Taverner  (1539)  likewise  preserve  the  Lutheran  order.  In  the 
Great  Bible  (1539),  published  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
Vulgate  order  of  the  N.  T.  books  is  for  the  first  time  found  in 
an  English  Bible.*  This  was  naturally  followed  in  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  (1568),  and  King  James’s  Bible  (1611) ;  but  it  had  already 
become  familiar  to  the  Puritans  through  the  Geneva  N.  T. 
(1557),  in  which  the  order  of  the  books,  as  well  as  many  other 
evidences,  shows  the  transition  in  English  Puritanism  from 
Lutheran  to  Calvinistic  influences. 

Dutch,  Swiss,  Danish,  and  Swedish  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  known,  and  even  an  Icelandic  Bible  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1S07,  which  follow  Luther’s  order;  cf.  Leipoldt,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  101,  104; 
H.  H.  Iloworth,  “The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Canon 
according  to  the  Continental  Reformers.  II.  Luther,  Zwingli,  Lefevre, 
and  Calvin,”  in  JTS,  ix,  1907-8,  pp.  18S-230,  and  “The  Canon  of  the 
Bible  among  the  Later  Reformers,”  ibid,  x,  190S-9,  pp.  182-232. 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (1562)  declare  (Art.  VI) :  “All  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive,  and  account  them  Canonical.”  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  (1647)  expressly  includes  James  in  the  list  of 
Scripture. 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  are  inconsistent,  for  Art.  VI  also  states :  “In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church.”  This  sentence  was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Wiirttemberg  Confession  of  1551  (where  it  was  deliberately  phrased 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  canon  the  seven  disputed  books),  and  the  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  specific  statement,  quoted  above,  which  follows  it 
in  the  English  article  was  perhaps  not  noticed.  See  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Christendom ,  i,  p.  628. 

•  Coverdale’s  Latin-English  New  Testament  of  1538  necessarily  follows  the  Vulgate  order. 
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Mayor3,  1910,  ch.  11 ;  M.  Meinertz,  Jakobusbricf ,  1905; 
R.  Comely,  Ilistorica  et  critica  introdudio  in  utriusquc  Testa - 
menti  libros  sacros  (Cursus  Scrip turae  Sacrae),  vol.  i,  Introdudio 
generalise  1894,  pp.  630-763 ;  vol.  ii,  Introdudio  specialise  1897, 
pp.  686-688;  J.  G.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theologicae  vol.  iv,  1765. 

§  1.  Patristic  and  Mediaeval. 

Of  patristic  and  mediaeval  commentaries  but  seven  are  extant 
and  accessible :  in  Greek,  the  Catena  of  Andreas  (ed.  Cramer) 
and  the  wrongly  named  “  (Ecumenius” ;  in  Latin,  Bede  and 
Walafrid  Strabo;  in  Syriac,  Isho'  Dad,  Bar-Salibi,  and  Bar- 
Hebraeus. 

(a)  Greek . 

Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  included  comments  on  James 
in  his  Ilypotyposes  (see  above,  pp.  91  /.),  but  no  fragment  of 
them  has  been  preserved. 

The  numerous  passages  from  Chrysostom  in  Cramer’s  Catena  of 
Andreas  on  James  (collected  in  Migne,  Patrologia  grezea,  vol.  lxiv)  are 
not  fragments  of  a  commentary,  but  have  been  identified  in  nearly 
every  case  as  coming  from  known  writings  of  Chrysostom;  cf.  S. 
Haidacher,  “  Chrysostom us-Fragmente  zu  den  katholischen  Briefen,” 
Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Thcologie ,  1902,  pp.  190-194.  The  five  pas¬ 
sages  of  this  catena  from  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem  (f  433) ,  collected  in 
Migne,  vol.  xciii,  and  the  ten  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (f  444),  collected 
in  Migne,  vol.  Lxxiv,  bear  no  mark  of  coming  from  a  commentary  on 
James. 

The  Latin  work,  In  epistolas  catholicas  enar ratio,  ascribed  in  the  Mss. 
to  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (1398),  includes  James,  and  is  probably  the 
translation  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  for 
Cassiodorius  (cf.  Cassiodorius,  Inst.  8).  A  large  part,  however,  of  the 
work  (in  James  more  than  half)  consists  of  extracts  of  various  authorship 
taken  from  the  same  Catena  of  Andreas.  The  five  brief  catena-frag¬ 
ments  expressly  ascribed  to  Didymus  show  no  sign  of  having  been 
written  for  a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  Cassiodorius 
was  probably  mistaken  in  attributing  such  a  work  to  Didymus. 

Bardenhewer,  Gesch.  d.  altkirchl.  Litter alur,  iii,  pp.  109  /. ;  E.  Kloster- 
mann,  Uber  des  Didymus  von  Alexandrien  in  epistolas  canonicas  enar - 
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ratio  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxviii),  1905;  F.  Zoepfl,  Didymi 
Alcxandrini  in  cpistolas  canonicas  brevis  cnarratio ,  Munster,  1914. 

The  Catena  of  Andreas  was  published  by  J.  A.  Cramer  in 
Catenae  grcecorum  patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum ,  Oxford,  1844, 
vol.  viii  (1840) ;  cf.  von  Soden,  Scliriften  des  Ncuen  Testaments , 
i,  pp.  278 /.  The  catena  on  the  Catholic  epistles  here  published 
has  manuscript  attestation  from  the  ninth  century  (Codd.  K  and 
1895) ;  its  present  form  (which  includes  fragments  of  Maximus 
Confessor  (f  662)  is  not  to  be  dated  earlier  than  675.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Enarratio  on  the  Catholic  epistles  ascribed  to  Didy- 
mus  (as  stated  above)  is  in  fact  the  translation  referred  to 
by  Cassiodorius,  then  the  Catena  of  Andreas,  since  it  under¬ 
lies  the  Enarratio ,  existed  in  an  earlier  form  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Catena  is  made  up  of  more  or  less  relevant  passages 
from  many  authors,  among  whom  Chrysostom  takes  by  far  the 
most  prominent  place,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  standing  next.  Of 
the  earlier  writings  used  by  the  compiler  for  the  Epistle  of 
James  no  one  appears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the 
epistle.  The  Catena  of  Andreas  on  the  Catholic  epistles  is 
also  printed  in  part  by  Matthai,  SS.  apostolorum  septan  epis- 
tolae  catholicae,  Riga,  1782,  pp.  183-245,  and  again,  substan¬ 
tially  complete,  under  the  supposition  of  being  a  work  of 
Euthymius  Zigabenus  (ed.  Kalogeras,  Athens,  1887,  vol.  ii; 
but  cf.  p.  a'). 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles  (Migne, 
Patrologia  grceca,  vol.  cxix)  was  ascribed  to  (Ecumenius,  bishop 
of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  ( c .  600)  by  the  first  editor  (Donatus, 
Verona,  1532),  but  without  good  reason.  It  is  found  in  many 
Mss.  of  the  tenth  century  and  thereafter,  and  is  associated  with 
commentaries  on  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  from  the  same  hand  with  that  on  the  Catholic 
epistles  but  in  which  the  commentary  on  Paul  is  certainly  not 
by  (Ecumenius.  The  work  is  a  continuous  interpretation, 
partly  based  on  the  Catena  of  Andreas,  and  often  presenting 
acute  and  well-phrased  exegetical  comments. 

Diekamp  observes,  p.  1056,  that  this  commentary  twice  calls  Basil 
t&v  rj^TEpov,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  was  either  of  the 
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Basilian  order  or  else  a  Cappadocian  from  Cassarea.  This  seems  con¬ 
clusive  against  the  wholly  unsupported  guess  of  Donatus  that  the 
real  (Ecumcnius  was  the  author. 

The  year  990,  formerly  given  as  about  the  date  of  the  bishop  CEcume- 
nius,  was  a  mere  guess  of  W.  Cave.  The  discovery  of  the  true  date 
( c .  600)  is  due  to  F.  Diekamp,  “Mitthcilungen  iiber  den  neuaufgefund- 
enen  Commentar  des  Ockumenius  zur  Apokalypsc,”  in  Sitzungsberichte 
dcr  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zn  Berlin ,  1901,  pp.  1046-1056. 

The  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles  printed  under  the 
name  of  Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  (fl.  1075),  is  merely 
another  text  of  the  commentary  of  “CEcumenius”  (Migne,  Pa - 
trologia  grceca,  vol.  exxv). 

Bardenhewer,  art.  “Oecumenius,”  in  Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Kirclienlexi - 
kon 2,  1895;  A.  Ehrhard  in  Krumbacher,  Geschichle  dcr  byzantinischen 
Litteratur 2,  1895,  pp.  131-135 ;  H.  von  Soden,  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments ,  i,  1902,  pp.  686-692. 

The  scholia  printed  by  Matthai,  Riga,  1782,  at  the  foot  of  his  text 
of  the  Catholic  epistles,  are  drawn  from  the  margin  of  Cod.  462  ( ol . 
ioiac)  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  appear  to  be  the  private  notes  of 
a  devout  owner  of  this  copy  of  the  epistles. 

On  an  (unedited)  commentary  of  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna  (ninth 
century),  see  Krumbacher,  Geschichle  dcr  byzantinischen  Litteratur'1 ,  pp. 
78/.  132;  B.  Georgiades  in  L-A/.}oQataaTcwf)  ’AToqQsta,  vol.  iii,  1882-3. 

(b)  Latin . 

Augustine’s  commentary  on  James,  to  which  he  refers  in 
Retract .  ii,  32,  is  lost,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
important  work. 

The  only  extant  Latin  commentaries  earlier  than  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  are  the  Expositio  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (f  735), 
Migne,  Patrologia  latina ,  vol.  xciii,  and  the  Glossa  ordinaria  of 
Walafrid  Strabo  (f  849),  Migne,  vol.  cxiv,  which  is  in  part 
dependent  on  Bede.* 

Other  writers  are  frequently  referred  to  as  if  they  had  written  com¬ 
mentaries  on  James.  But  the  Complcxio  of  Cassiodorius  (t  575)  on 
James  (Migne,  vol.  Lxx,  cols.  1577-1580)  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
epistle;  the  Proccmium  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (f  636;  Migne,  vol.  lxxxiii, 
col.  178)  consists  of  but  four  lines;  Alulfs  industry  (eleventh  century; 

*  On  the  character  and  influence  of  Bede’s  expositions,  see  B.  Gigalski,  Bruno,  Bischcf  von 
Segni,  Abl  von  Monte  Cassino,  Munster,  1898,  pp.  210  jf. 
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Migne,  vol.  Ixxix,  cols.  1381-13S6)  has  been  devoted  merely  to  selecting 
nine  appropriate  passages  from  various  works  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(t6o4).  Three  homilies  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (f  856 ;  Migne,  vol.  cx, 
horn.  34,  40,  42)  treat  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  but,  doubtless  to  the 
advantage  of  his  hearers,  were  not  original,  since  they  consist  merely 
of  blocks  copied  bodily  from  the  Ex  posit  io  of  Bede. 

Other  pre-reformation  Latin  commentators  on  James  were 
Martin  of  Leon  (f  1203;  Migne,  vol.  ccix),  Hugo  of  St.  Cher 
(f  1262),  Nicholas  of  Gorham  (f  1295),  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
(f  1340),  Gregory  of  Rimini  (f  1358),  John  Hus  (|  1415),  Di¬ 
onysius  Rickel  (j  1471),  Laurentius  Valla  (t  1457). 

(c)  Syriac. 

Isho'  Dad  ( c .  850),  commentary  on  James,  1  Peter,  1  John, 
published  by  Margaret  D.  Gibson,  The  Commentaries  of  Isho 
Dad  of  Merv,  vol.  iv  (Horae  Semiticae,  x),  1913,  pp.  36 /. 

Dionysius  Bar-Salibi  (f  c.  1171),  commentary  on  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  Acts,  and  Catholic  epistles,  Corpus  script  orufn  christi- 
anorum  orientalium ,  Series  syriaca ,  vol.  ci.  Bar-Salibi  states 
that  from  earlier  commentators  he  had  found  but  brief  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

Gregorius  Bar-Hebraeus  (f  1286),  The  Store  of  Mysteries, 
written  1278.  The  commentary  on  James  was  published  by 
M.  Klamroth,  Gregorii  Abulfaragii  Bar  Ebhraya  in  Actus  Apos - 
tolorum  et  Epistolas  catholicas  adnotationes ,  Gottingen,  1878. 
See  J.  Gottsberger,  BarJicbraus  und  seme  Scholien  zur  Hciligen 
Schrift  (Biblische  Studien,  v),  1900. 

§  2.  Modern. 

Since  1500  many  commentaries  on  James  have  been  written.* 
At  the  head  of  the  list  worthily  stands  Erasmus,  Novum  In - 
strumentum  omne  .  .  .  cum  annotationibus ,  1516;  Paraphrases , 
1521. 

The  comments  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
expositors  can  be  read  in  J.  de  la  Haye,  Biblia  magna ,  Paris, 

*On  the  history  of  the  detailed  exegesis  Huthcr  (in  Meyer),  *1870,  is  better  than  the  re¬ 
vision  by  Beyschlag,  *1897. 
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1643,  and  Biblia  maxima ,  Paris,  1660;  Critici  sacri ,  London, 
1660;  M.  Poole,  Synopsis  criticonwi,  London,  1669-96.  Men¬ 
tion  may  be  specially  made  of  Vatablus  (f  1 547)?  whose  scho¬ 
lia,  however,  as  published  in  Critici  sacri ,  were  deemed  to  be 
“ alicubi  docirinis  calvinianis  aspersa,”  and  of  Est  (f  1613), 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  (f  1637),  and  Calmet  (f  1757). 

The  chief  Roman  Catholic  commentaries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  those  of  Bisping,  1871 ;  Schegg,  1883 ;  Trenkle, 
1894;  Belser,  1909;  Meinertz  (in  Tillmann’s  Heilige  Schrift 
des  N.  T.),  1912. 


An  extensive  and  useful  list  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commentators 
is  given  by  F.  S.  Trenkle,  Der  Brief  des  heiligen  Jacobus ,  1894,  pp.  56/. ; 
see  also  Comely,  Historica  cl  critica  introduction  vol.  i,  pp.  691-732; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  687/.;  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief ,  pp.  216-219,  289-311.  For 
the  names  of  less  noteworthy  expositors,  see  H.  Hurter,  N omenclator 
literarins  recentioris  theologiae  catholicae ,  1871-86  (covering  the  period 
1564-1869) ;  J.  Quetif  and  J.  Echard,  Scriptorcs  ordinis  prccdicatorum 
recensiti,  Paris,  1 719-21,  especially  vol.  ii,  p.  947  (Dominican  expositors 
to  1720). 

From  Protestant  theologians  have  proceeded  innumerable 
commentaries  on  James.  Of  the  older,  Calvin  (11564),  Grotius 
(f  1645),  H.  Hammond  (fi66o),  Bengel  (fi75i),  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  The  essential  parts  of  Grotius  and  of  many  minor  works 
are  to  be  found  collected  in  Critici  sacri ,  1660,  and  Matthew 
Poole’s  Synopsis  criticonwi ,  1669-96.  In  the  important  ser¬ 
vice  of  presenting  the  illustrative  material,  H.  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses  inter pretandae  epistolae  Jacobi ,  Bremen,  1739,  now  a 
rare  book,*  contains  vast  but  ill-digested  collections  on  many 
passages  of  the  epistle ;  J.  J.  Wetstein’s  indispensable  Novum 
Testamcntum  grcecum ,  1751-2,  which  gathers  in  convenient 
form  the  stores  of  previous  writers,  stands  with  but  one  later 
rival.  M.  Schneckenburger’s  excellent  little  Annotatio  ad  epis- 
tolam  Jacobi ,  1832,  is  still  of  independent  value.  The  most 
useful  modern  commentaries  are  those  of  J.  E.  Huther  (in 
Meyer),  1iS57,  3i87o;  revised,  without  thoroughgoing  altera- 

*A  copy,  which  has  been  courteously  put  at  my  disposal,  is  in  the  Library  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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tion,  by  W.  Beyschlag,  3i897  ;  Spitta,  Der  Brief  Jakobus  un- 
tersucht,  1896 ;  H.  von  Soden  (in  Holtzmann’s  Hand-Kommen- 
tar),  3i899  ;  Oesterley  (in  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament),  1910; 
and  especially  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  *1892, 
3i9io  (a  thesaurus  of  learned  material),  and  H.  Windisch  (in 
Lietzmann’s  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament),  1911.  Mayor’s 
bibliography  gives  a  very  complete  list  of  modern  works. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
JAMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Epistolary  Salutation  (i1). 

1.  Oeov  teal  Kvplov  T rjcov  Xpiarov,  “of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Cf.  the  similar  language  of  i  Tim.  i2, 
2  Tim.  i2,  Tit.  i4.  In  2  Pet.  i1,  Tit.  213  Oeov  seems  to  refer  to 
Christ,  and  this  is  possible  in  James,  but  is  made  unlikely  by 
the  absence  of  the  article.  Tit.  il  BovXo<;  Oeov  airoaroXo^  Be 
’Iqaov  Xpcarov  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  motive  as 
Jas.  i1 ;  both  phrases  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  loyalty 
to  Christ  does  not  diminish  the  service  due  to  God. 

SouXo?.  In  the  O.  T.  “ servant”  0^.,  SoOXo9,  Oepa7rcov} 
ttclis)  is  regularly  used  for  “worshipper”  ( e .  g.  Ps.  34s2) ;  and  the 
corresponding  verb  is  used  also  of  the  worship  of  heathen  gods 
(e.  g.  1  Kings  96).  Names  compounded  with  'abd  (“servant”) 
and  the  name  of  God,  or  of  a  god,  are  found  in  Hebrew,  and 
were  common  among  the  Phoenicians,  Aramaeans,  and  Arabs 
(EB,  art.  “Names,”  §  37).  In  particular  the  prophets  are  called 
Jahveh’s  servants  ( e .  g .  Amos  37),  and  the  term  is  applied  as  a 
title  of  distinction  to  such  worthies  as  Moses  ( e .  g.  1  Kings  853), 
David  ( e .  g.  2  Sam.  318),  and  many  others.  The  “servant  of 
Jahveh”  of  Is.  42-53  presents,  however,  a  different  problem, 
and  is  translated  7ra£9  fcvpiov. 

In  the  N.  T.  BovXoi  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “attached  wor¬ 
shippers”  in  Lk.  229,  Acts  429  1617,  Rev.  i1.  Paul  describes  him¬ 
self  as  BovXos  y\rjaov  Xpurrov  in  the  address  of  Romans  (Rom. 
i1)  and  (with  the  inclusion  of  Timothy)  in  Philippians  (Phil. 
i1  BovXol  X.’I.),  and  a  similar  expression  is  found  in  Jude  vs.1 
and  2  Pet.  i1;  cf.  Tit.  i1  BoitXos  Oeov.  It  is  not  a  term  of 
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special  humility,  nor  is  it  to  be  understood  as  involving  a  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  prophet  or  distinguished  leader.  The  writer 
simply  declares  himself  to  belong  to  Christ  as  his  worshipper, 
and  so  commends  himself  to  readers  who  are  also  Christians. 
Note  that  Paul  uses  this  form  of  description  in  the  address  of 
Romans  and  Philippians  only,  two  epistles  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
sciously  striving  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  personal  authority 
and  to  emphasise  the  give  and  take  of  an  equal  comradeship 
in  faith. 

The  immediate  origin  of  this  use  of  8ouXo<;  is  Semitic.  A  few  Greek 
analogies  are  collected  in  Eisner,  Observationes  sacrae ,  1720,  on  Acts 
1617;  cf.  Reitzenstein,  Hellenist.  Mysterienreligionen ,  1910,  pp.  66,  78. 
The  use  of  3oGXo<;  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
author. 

rafc  ScoSe/ca  the  Christian  church  conceived  as  the 

true  Israel,  inheriting  the  rights  of  the  ancient  people  of  God. 

The  conception  of  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  both  at  first  in  the  nomadic  and  later  in  the  settled  condition,  arose 
very  early,  but  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  theory  rather  than  a 
fact  of  observation.  It  may  have  had  an  astronomical  origin,  like 
some  other  sacred  uses  of  the  number  twelve.  In  Canaan  the  tribes 
came  to  indicate  mainly  a  territorial  division,  although  the  theory  of 
an  original  hereditary  classification  was  maintained.  In  and  after  the 
exile  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  idea  of  the  twelve  tribes,  as  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  pictures  of  the  past  presented  by  the  priest  code  and 
the  writings  of  the  chronicler,  as  well  as  in  Ezekiel’s  ideal  state  ( e .  g. 
Gen.  3522-26,  Num.  2,  Ezra  617,  Ezek.  481'7-  23*35). 

In  later  Jewish  literature  they  are  frequently  referred  to.  Faithful 
Israelites  within  and  without  Palestine  claimed  and  valued  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  tribe  ( Tobit ,  Tob.  i1;  Judith ,  Jud.  82;  Anna ,  Lk.  238  ; 
Paul ,  Rom.  n1,  Phil.  3®;  cf.  Letter  of  Aristeas,  §§  32,  39,  46,  47-59,  six 
scholars  &?9  exajxr)*;  cpuXTjs).  The  “ twelve  tribes”  denoted  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Israel ,  and  a  strong  sentiment  was  associated  with 
the  phrase.  Cf.  Ecclus.  4423;  Ass.  Mos.  2i{ • ;  Apoc.  Baruch  i2  62®  633 
64s  772  784  843;  Acts  267  -rb  SwBexditpuXov  Yjpud>v ;  on  Test.  XII  Patr. 
Benj.  92,  ef.  Charles,  in  IIDB,  “Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs”; 
the  conception  is  implied  in  the  plan  of  the  Testaments.  In  Clem.  Rom. 
31 4  55®  the  emphasis  on  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  resi¬ 
dent  in  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Ahasuerus  is  unmistakable. 

The  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  Palestine  was  a  part  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Messianic  hope.  See  references  in  Schiirer,  GJV*,  ii,  pp.  537  /. 
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This  aspect  of  the  hope  is  suggested  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  ii,  171  fjvfxa 
Bt?)  Bsx&yuXos  d%'  dvoczoXiriq  Xab<;  (of  uncertain  date  and  origin), 
cf.  iii,  249,  Xabg  b  8o>3ex£?uXoc;.  The  expectation  lies  at  the  basis 
of  Mt.  1928,  and  appears  again  in  the  eschatological  sealing  of  twelve 
thousand  from  each  tribe  in  Rev.  7 4  ff*,  and  in  the  twelve  gates  of  the 
twelve  tribes  in  Rev.  21 12  ff-,  where,  however,  the  conception  and  phra¬ 
seology  are  derived  from  Ezek.  48 30‘35. 

The  term  “ twelve  tribes”  thus  stands  for  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  Israel ,  as  it  once  actually  existed,  and  as  it  still  abides  in 
idea  and  spiritual  fellowship  and  common  hope. 

The  precise  designation  “the  twelve  tribes,”  al  owBsxa  <puXa{,  is  found 
only  a  few  times  in  the  O.  T.,  Ex.  244  28 21  3914;  Josh.  4s;  cf .  Ecclus. 
4423.  More  common,  and  with  essentially  the  same  meaning,  are 
“the  tribes,”  al  <?uXa(,  and  “all  the  tribes,”  xaaac  al  qpuXai.  To  all 
these  expressions,  which  give  the  sense  of  “all  Israel,”  xa q  ’IapaVjX  (cf 
Ezra  617),  a  limiting  genitive  is  always  added  unless  it  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  immediate  context.  This  is  usually  “of  Israel”  (Ex.  24 4),  but 
other  genitives  occur:  “of  the  children  of  Israel”  (Ezek.  4713),  “of 
Jacob”  (Ecclus.  4810),  “thy”  (Deut.  183),  “your”  (Josh.  234),  “their” 
(Ezek.  458),  “the  Lord’s”  (Ps.  1224),  “of  thine  inheritance”  (Is.  6317). 

'  The  same  rule,  that  a  genitive  of  nearer  definition  is  necessary,  holds 
good  in  later  usage.  Thus  Acts  26 7  xb  BwBsxajpuXov  upnuv,  Rev.  7 4 
ex  xdtairjc;  (puXrjc;  ulwv  TapatjX,  2112,  Clem.  Rom.  55®,  Protevangelium 
Jacobi,  i1, 3.  Cf.  the  similar  expressions  resulting  from  the  familiar 
barbarism  of  the  LXX  by  which  axfjxxpov  (&2U})  is  used  for  <puXrj, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Nepkth.  5  xa  o&Sexa  jxfjxrpa  xou  ’IapairjX,  Clem.  Rom. 
31 4  zb  BtoBex&axiQX'upov  xou  Tapa^X. 

The  only  known  cases  where  an  expression  like  al  BwBexa  <puXa(  is 
used  by  itself  of  the  nation  Israel  are  the  passages  Orac.  Sibyll.  ii,  171 
Bex&cpuXog  £x*  dvaxoXtyg  Xa6$,  and  iii,  249  Xa bq  b  BwBex&puXoq.  These 
are  highly  poetical  allusions,  and  do  not  point  to  any  common  prose 
usage  at  variance  with  the  rule.  See  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  i,  §  3, 
note  4. 

The  Christian  church,  according  to  the  fundamental  and  uni¬ 
versal  N.  T.  view,  stands  as  the  successor  of  the  Jewish  ifc/cXyaia. 

Cf.  Mt.  1618,  where  ^ou  x-?)v  IxxX^afav  seems  to  be  used  in  contrast 
with  the  IxxXtjafa  (Sn^)  xou  'IaparjX,  Mt.  2143,  1  Pet.  2 9  40voq  aftov, 
Xab<;  elq  xspixofiqcnv,  Gal.  37-9*  29  618  xbv  ’Ijpa^X  xou  Osou  (in  contrast 
to  which  cf.  1  Cor.  io18  xbv  Tjpa-rjXxaxa  a£pxa),  Phil.  33  ydp  Iqxev 
ii  xeptxopuQ  (cf.  Col.  2U  ev  xfj  xeptxopif)  tou  Xpcaxou). 
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Hence  the  attributes  of  the  nation  Israel  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  church.  Cf.  Gal.  37-9,  where  descent  from 
Abraham  is  so  ascribed  to  all  believers,  Col.  211,  etc.  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Luke  and  Acts;  as  well  as 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  everything  pertaining  to 
the  old  national  religion  is  shown  to  belong  also  (only  in  the 
reality,  not  the  shadow)  to  the  new  religion.  So  Barn.  46’ 13  f-, 
where  the  covenant  is  shown  to  belong  to  the  new  people.  See 
Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  §  3,  note  9.  The  conception  of  the  new 
Israel  as  made  up  of  a  symbolical  twelve  tribes  is  in  accord  with 
this  underlying  principle  of  the  apostolic  age  and  presents  in 
itself  no  difficulty.  Rev.  2112,  where  no  thought  of  any  Jewish- 
Christian  particularism  is  present,  approaches  closely  to  such 
a  use.  The  positive  reasons  for  assuming  this  meaning  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

A  symbolical  use  of  BwBsxa  <puXoc£  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Jas.  il  is  found  in  Hermas,  Sim.  ix,  17,  where  of  twelve  mountains,  from 
which  come  the  stones  used  to  build  a  tower  (i.  e.  the  church),  it  is 
said:  Swosxa  <puXcd  stecv  at  xocxoixoCiaac  oXov  xbv  xoayiov.  To  them  the 
Son  of  God  has  been  preached  through  the  apostles,  while  these  twelve 
tribes  are  themselves  further  explained  as  SwSsxa  s'Ovtq  with  highly 
diverse  characteristics.  Here  the  twelve  tribes,  or  nations,  plainly 
signify  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  unusual  designation  is  doubt¬ 
less  chosen  in  order  to  indicate  that  as  these  have  now  become  the  field 
of  God’s  redemptive  activity,  they  have  come  into  the  place  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  whole  world  is  the  new 
BwBsx^uXov  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

iv  TTj  Siacnropa.  Scacnropd  means  “ scattering, ”  “dispersion” 
(either  act  or  state);  cf.  Jer.  157,  Dan.  122  (LXX),  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Asher ,  7,  1  Pet.  i1.  Hence,  with  the  article,  r)  haairopd 
is  used  concretely  of  the  Jews  so  dispersed,  or  even  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  were  dispersed.  Thus  Deut.  304,  Neh.  i9, 
Judith  519,  Jn.  735,  of  either  the  dispersed  or  the  land  of 
dispersion ;  Ps.  1472,  Is.  49s,  2  Macc.  i27,  Ps.  Sol.  834,  of  the 
dispersed.  Here  it  is  more  naturally  taken  of  the  state  of  dis¬ 
persion,  although  the  other  view  is  possible.  With  the  article 
the  expression  means  “in  the  well-known  state  of  dispersion,” 
not  merely  “in  dispersion”  in  the  abstract  sense.  Cf.  Ps.  139, 
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til.  (Cod.  A)  and  in  contrast  Jer.  157  StaarTrepco  avrovs  iv 
haairopa,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Asher ,  7  ecrecrde  iv  8 tacriropa 7  1  Pet. 
i1  i/cXe/CTOis  TrapemhiiiJLOis  8La<T7ropa$ . 

The  noun  ocxixopx  (Deut.  2S25)  is  used  but  a  few  times  in  the  O.  T. 
It  is  not  a  regular  representative  of  any  one  Hebrew  word,  and  is  never 
used  to  translate  any  of  the  derivatives  of  nh).  The  verb  Stxaxst'pti)  is 
more  common  ( cf .  also  the  simple  cxstpo),  Zech.  109),  especially  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel ;  it  represents  a  number  of  Hebrew  verbs,  most  fre¬ 
quently  some  form  of  713  (30  times  out  of  58). 

Staaxopx^o)  (in  literary  use  chiefly  late,  see  Lex.)  is  often  used  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  Scxaxstpti)  to  refer  to  the  dispersion  of  Israel, 
but  tends  to  denote  more  violent  action,  as  the  scattering  of  a  dis¬ 
comfited  foe  (e.  g.  Ps.  5911,  Jer.  51 2°-23).  Sixay.opxiapLog,  found  but  five 
times,  remained  a  descriptive  word,  and  did  not  attain  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  significance  of  Scxaxopx.  axopx^G)  is  less  common  and  weaker; 
cx.opxiqj.6g  is  found  but  once  (in  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  Jer.  25s*  [3220]). 

The  more  common  noun  to  denote  the  Jewish  exile  is  axotxla ,  in 
eight  cases  ctxootsata,  a  word  peculiar  to  LXX  (L.  and  5.),  to  which 
corresponds  the  factitive  verb  axotx^siv.  The  noun  means  “emi¬ 
gration/’  “colony,”  “body  of  colonists,”  with  a  range  of  meaning 
parallel  to  that  of  Stxcxopx ;  it  is  used  as  a  technical  term  to  denote 
the  captivity  or  the  captives,  usually  representing  nSu,  “exile,”  e.  g . 
Ezra  41  u'tol  Tfjg  dxoodag,  Jer.  29^  4* 22- 31.  axotxlx  seems  to  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  ^sxoixix  (pLSToty.sctx  Mt.  in),  which  is  less  common,  but 
represents  about  the  same  group  of  Hebrew  words. 

xapocxix,  “sojourn,”  “residence  as  a  stranger,”  is  used  a  few  times 
to  represent  n^j,  Ezra  8 35  ulol  xfj<g  xapor/.tag,  1  Esd.  5 7  sx,  T^g  afy- 
p.aXti)ccag  ty jg  xapotxfag,  where  the  parallel  translation  of  Ezra  21  has 
dxotydag.  In  Ecclesiasticus  prol.  xoig  sv  Tf)  xapoty.t<?,  it  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  It  refers  to  the  “sojourn”  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
land  of  temporary  residence,  while  axotxlx  refers  to  the  same  fact  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  home  land  from  which  those  sojourning  abroad 
are  absent. 

ar/jj.xkwU,  “captivity,”  represents  in  the  main  the  group  of  words 
derived  from  natf. 

Of  the  words  here  considered,  is  obviously  the  most 

limited  in  application,  referring  to  the  captivity  proper;  axotxix  and 
pe^otyJa  are  applicable  to  any  portion,  as  well  as  to  the  whole,  of  the 
body  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  parts;  ccxcxopx  can  only  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  general  scattering  of  Jews.  Thus  the  was 

(e.  g.)  in  Babylon;  the  Jews  in  any  one  place  could  be  called  axooua 
(Jer.  29*,  etc.) ;  while  rj  Scxaxopa  means  the  scattered  state,  or  the 
scattered  section,  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
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Thus  Btaaxopci,  always  standing  in  contrast  with  the  idea  of  visible 
unity  of  the  nation,  calls  attention,  usually  with  a  certain  pathos,  to  the 
absence  of  that  unity,  whereas  dncocxix  might  refer  to  a  colonisation 
wholly  free  from  such  associations.  This  is  especially  marked  in  2  Macc. 
1 27  exiauvafafe  *r?)v  Btaaxop&v  rjpiaiv,  eXsuGsptoarov  zobz,  SouXeuovTa;;  ev  tocq 
eOveatv.  Here  arcocxte  would  have  been  weak.  Accordingly  Stxaxopx  is 
the  appropriate  word  in  Jas.  i1. 

The  statement  sometimes  made  ( e .  g.  Carr,  Camb.  Gk .  Test.  pp.  xxx, 
10;  less  unguardedly  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
i,  pp.  6/.  9;  Mayor3,  p.  cxxxvii)  that  tj  ocaaiuopi:,  “when  used  with¬ 
out  any  qualifying  words,”  means  the  Eastern  Hebrew-speaking  part 
of  the  dispersion,  seems  to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world  began  through 
capture  in  war  and  emigration  for  trade  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  ( cf .  1  Kings  2034).  The  forced  emigration  of  many 
thousands  from  both  the  northern  and  southern  kingdom  to 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  voluntary  settlement  in  the  Greek 
period  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  cities,  and  in  Cyrenaica,  the  planting  of  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  of  traders  and  peaceful  residents  in  Antioch  and  other  places 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and  the  colony  of  Jews  in 
Rome  (partly  owing  its  origin  to  the  captives  brought  thither 
by  Pompey  in  63  b.c.  and  afterward  liberated),  as  well  as  those 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  had  created  by  the  first  century  after 
Christ  a  vast  Jewish  population  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  perhaps  amounting  to  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
souls. 


For  a  representative  list  of  diaspora  Jews,  cf.  Acts  29-11;  see  also 
Philo,  In  Flaccum,  7,  and  Legat.  ad  Caium ,  36. 

EB}  art.  “Dispersion”  (H.  Guthe) ;  Schurer,  GJV ,  §31;  Mommsen, 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  ch.  11. 

Although  perhaps  the  majority  of  Jews  in  the  diaspora  had 
thus  come  to  reside  abroad  through  voluntary  emigration  under¬ 
taken  out  of  motives  of  private  interest,  and  although,  apart 
from  occasional  disturbances  with  their  neighbours  and  oppres¬ 
sion  from  the  governments,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  privilege  and  prosperity,  yet  the  dispersion 
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is  uniformly  represented  by  Jewish  writers  as  a  grave  misfor¬ 
tune  destined  to  be  ended  by  the  divine  intervention. 

The  cause  of  this  was  partly  the  fact  that  the  first  large 
emigration  was  the  forced  removal  in  the  captivities,  so  that 
the  tradition  became  established  that  exile  was  an  evil,  to  be 
followed,  when  the  punishment  was  over,  by  return  (cf.  Is. 
4olf*).  This  traditional  feeling  seems  to  be  reflected  in  Ps. 
Sol.  92  iv  iravr\  eBvei  rj  Staairopa  tov  T apay\  /car a  to  pfjpa 
tov  deov •  iv a  StfcaiajOrj?,  6  #€09,  iv  ry  Sucaioavvy  aov  iv  ra 19 
avo  pious  rjpojv.  But  the  view  was  confirmed  by  the  attitude 
of  Palestinian  Judaism,  as  it  came  to  lay  increasing  emphasis 
on  a  national  ritual  purity,  which  could  not  be  preserved  in 
unclean  lands,  and  on  a  restoration  of  national  glory  in  Pales¬ 
tine  under  the  Messiah,  in  which  all  faithful  Jews  would  share. 
The  dispersion  was  an  evil  because  it  interfered  with  the  con¬ 
summation  of  ra  ayaOa  T aparfk  iv  avvaycoyrj  (frvXwv  (Ps.  Sol. 
1744).  These  ideal  interests  must  have  been  powerfully  rein¬ 
forced  by  practical  motives  springing  from  the  actual  danger, 
observed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  that  Jews  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  foreign  life  would  relax 
their  strictness  of  morals,  indulge  in  heathen  abominations, 
and  lose  their  religion — and  their  souls.  (Ezek.  141-11,-  Dan. 
i8;  note  the  disappearance  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  Assyrian 
captivity,  attested,  e.  g.,  by  Jos.  Ant.  xi,  52). 

In  times  of  foreign  oppression  and  distress  the  desire  for 
restoration  of  the  dispersed  must  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  sense  of  weakness  felt  by  the  pious  community  in  Palestine 
(the  “poor”),  suffering  the  lack  of  the  help,  both  moral  and 
material,  which  might  be  afforded  by  the  return  of  the  Jews 
of  the  diaspora.  It  then  seemed  evident  that  the  glory  of 
Israel  could  be  finally  manifested  only  through  the  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  now  scattered  among  the  nations.  So,  e .  g.,  Tob.  134  f-. 

rats  SooSe/ca  (f>v\als  rals  iv  rrj  Biacnropa.  For  the  whole 
phrase  there  are  two  possible  interpretations : 

(1)  “To  the  dispersed  People  of  God,”  i.  e.  the  Christian 
church  at  large; 
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(2)  “To  the  Jews,  residing  in  the  dispersion.” 

Many  different  applications  of  these  two  senses,  separately 
or  in  combination,  will  be  found  in  the  commentaries.  The 
second  interpretation  given  above  is  almost  always  qualified 
by  a  limitation  to  Christian  Jews.  This  suits  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  epistle,  but  is  in  no  way  suggested  by  the  phrase 
itself,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  legitimate. 

In  this  phrase,  Tai 9  ev  t rj  Biaairopa  applies  not  to  a  part 
but  to  the  whole  of  rah  BcoBe/ca  <f>v\aisy  and  the  only  possible 
meaning  is  that  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  “in  the  dispersion.” 
It  is  not  legitimate,  although  common  in  the  commentaries, 
to  take  the  phrase  as  meaning  “those  tribes  (of  the  twelve) 
which  are  in  the  dispersion”  (as  if  it  read  rat?  i/c  tcov  BcoBe/ca 
cpvXcbv  Tai 9  ev  rfj  Biacnropa)y  or  “those  persons  from  the 
twelve  tribes  who  are  residing  in  the  dispersion”  (as  if  toZ? 
airo  tcov  BcoBe/ca  cpvXcbv  BiacrTrapeiaiv y  so  Ps.-Euthal.  in  his 
argumentum ,  Migne,  Patrologia  grceca ,  vol.  lxxxv,  col.  676). 

The  permissibility  of  the  first  interpretation  has  already 
been  shown.  According  to  it  the  Christian  church  is  here  not 
merely  designated  as  the  new  Israel,  but  is  further  described 
by  ev  Tjj  Btaairopa  as  now  dispersed  in  an  alien  world.  For 
the  ideas  on  which  this  latter  conception  rests  the  N.  T.  fur¬ 
nishes  abundant  illustration.  It  includes,  perhaps,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  temporary  state  with  the  hope  of  a  future  reunion. 

It  is  simpler  to  take  ev  Tfj  Bcajxopoc  thus  as  a  mere  further  de¬ 
scription  of  the  church  than  to  suppose  (with  Zahn,  Einleilung ,  i,  p. 
53,  and  §  3,  note  6)  that  it  is  added  in  order  specifically  to  distinguish 
the  new  twelve  tribes  (the  Christians),  which  were  all  in  the  dispersion, 
from  the  old  (the  Jews),  which  were  partly  in  the  home  land  of  Israel. 
Other  characteristics  would  have  lain  far  nearer  to  hand  if  this  had 
been  the  direct  purpose. 

The  new  Israel  has  a  heavenly  metropolis  (Gal.  426  rj  Se  avco 
'lepovaaXrjpi  .  .  .  earlv  pyr?)p  fjpLcbv,  Heb.  1222  7 Tpoa- 

eXrjXvOare  iLicov  opei  /cal  7 roXei  Oeov  T epovcraXrjp, 

eirovpavico),  where  is  the  seat  of  its  commonwealth  (Phil.  320). 
But  for  the  present  it  sojourns  in  exile,  1  Pet.  i1  e/cXe/cTois 
irapeTuBiipLois  Biaairopa^ ,  i17  rov  ri) 9  Trapoi/cias  i/pobv  %povovy 
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211  <5)9  TrapoiKoiK  /cal  irape'jnhrjp.ov^ ;  cf.  also  Jn.  1714-18.  The 
contrast  with  the  old  Israel  is  explicitly  drawn  out  in  Heb.  1314 
ov  yap  eyopitv  S)Se  fievovaav  7 toXlv,  aXKa  rrjv  pbiWovaav 

€7 Tt^7}T0Vfl€V. 

The  idea  is  intimately  connected  with  the  phraseology,  though  not 
with  the  real  meaning,  of  certain  O.  T.  passages,  Ps.  3912,  oxt  xapoixo<; 
lyd)  elpu  ev  xfj  Yfl  *at  TCapexfSijpios  xctOox;  x&vxss  ol  xax^peq  p.ou,  Ps.  ng19, 
Lev.  25s3,  1  Chron.  2915,  Gen.  47s. 

The  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  men  as  strangers  and  sojourn¬ 
ers,  given  by  Philo,  De  cherub.  34,  is  not  parallel  to  the  Christian  idea 
in  James,  but  it  shows  how  the  O.  T.  passages  attracted  attention  and 
could  lend  themselves  to  such  use.  The  thought  of  Hermas,  Sim.  i, 
resembles  Philo,  not  James. 

In  early  Christian  thought  the  idea  gained  great  prominence. 
Cf.  the  classical  expression  in  Ep.  ad  Diognetum  5  iraTpfoas 
ohcovaiv  ISias,  a\X>  6) 9  7 rdpoi/coi  •  pbere^ovac  irdvraiv  iroXirai^ 
/cal  7 rav9'  viropievovaiv  0)9  %evoL  •  nraaa  tjevr]  iraTpfc  iartv  ai/rcc wy 
/cal  iraaa  7rarph  %€V7};  also  2  Clem.  Rom.  51*  5*  G;  and  note 
the  usage  by  which  the  church,  or  the  Christians,  in  any  lo¬ 
cality  are  said  not  to  reside  but  to  “sojourn”  (7 Tapoi/ceiv)  there, 
Polyc.  Phil,  inscr.  rr}  i/c/cXrjoria  rov  Oeov  rrj  irapoucovarj 
\17r7rov9;  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr.)  Euseb.  II.  e .  iv,  23;  Ep.  eccl.  lugd. 
et  vienn.  in  Euseb.  H.  e.  v,  i3. 

The  emphasis  on  this  mode  of  thought  in  later  times  is  famil¬ 
iar,  and  reaches  its  classical  expression  in  the  great  poem  of 
Bernhard  of  Cluny,  De  contcmptu  mnndi . 

From  this  usage  seems  to  have  arisen  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
word  xapotxfa,  that  is,  “the  body  of  (Christian)  aliens ”  in  any  place, 
and  so  parochiaf  “parish.”  The  earliest  cases  of  this  use  of  the  noun 
are  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr. }  Irenoeus  in  Eus.  II.  e .  v,  2415,  and  Apollonius 
in  Eus.  II.  e.  v,  189. 

xapotxfcz  in  the  sense  of  the  local  body  of  Christians  thus  took  a 
different  turn  of  meaning  from  oiaaxopi,  which  in  this  Catholic  epistle 
refers  to  the  whole  church ;  but  the  metaphor  underlying  the  derived 
sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  parallel.  Each  takes  one  side  of  the  meaning  of  exxXiqafa. 
See  Lightfoot,  note  on  Clem.  Rom.  inscr . 

The  words,  then,  mean:  “To  that  body  of  Twelve  Tribes ,  the 
new  Israel ,  which  has  its  centre  in  Heaven ,  and  whose  members , 
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in  whatever  place  on  the  earth  they  may  be ,  are  all  equally  away 
jrom  home  and  in  the  dispersion l”  This  interpretation  implies 
in  the  writer  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  clearly  and  expressing 
tersely  a  strongly  figurative  expression,  but  that  is  not  too 
much  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Cf.  i17»  18>  23 
311,  etc.  It  also  assumes  that  the  underlying  conception  was 
familiar  to  the  readers. 

Of  this  “symbolical”*  interpretation  of  the  address  of  the 
epistle  important  recent  advocates  have  been  Holtzmann,  von 
Soden,  Jiilicher,  and  Zahn.  The  chief  objection  brought  against 
it  is  that  it  is  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  simple  address  of  a 
letter.  Buty  first,  we  have  here  not  a  real  letter  sent  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  group  of  readers,  but  a  literary  form  for  a  tract,  or  diatribe. 
And,  secondly ,  even  in  a  real  letter  the  greeting  (as  distinguished 
from  the  outside  address  intended  to  guide  the  carrier)  natu¬ 
rally  contains  not  only  expressions  of  affection  but  descriptive 
phrases  intended  to  suggest  the  writer’s  relations  and  attitude 
to  the  person  addressed,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  letter  was  to  be  occupied.  This  may  be  seen 
in  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Rome,  and  Polycarp.  The  same  concern  is  not  absent 
from  the  greetings  and  subscriptions  of  modern  letters. 

In  opposition  to  the  interpretation  here  defended,  the  view  of  the 
address  most  widely  held  adopts  the  second  of  the  two  interpretations 
referred  to  above,  taking  talc,  BmSsxa  <puXat<;  as  if  merely  equivalent 
to  toc<;  TouBafotq.  The  serious  grammatical  difficulties  involved  are 
usually  ignored.  The  phrase  is  then  (in  part  arbitrarily)  limited  so  as 
to  mean,  “to  extra-palestinian  Jewish  Christians”  (Beyschlag).  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  phrase  itself  is  notably  wwlimited,  this  exegetical  proce¬ 
dure  seems  too  violent  to  be  permissible.  Moreover,  if  this  were  the 
meaning,  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  not,  in  the  epistle  itself 
some  specific  allusion  to  the  distinctive  circumstances  of  readers  so 
carefully  limited  in  the  address;  in  fact  (see  Introduction),  the  epistle 
best  suits  conditions  in  Palestine.  This  is  felt  by  Beyschlag,  who  sug- 

*  The  interpretation  here  defended  is  not  strictly  “  symbolical,”  for  the  Christians  doubt¬ 
less  believed  themselves  to  be  in  a  real,  and  not  a  symbolical,  sense  the  true  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel,  who  had  succeeded  by  legitimate  spiritual  inheritance  to  the  title  of  the  People 
of  God.  Their  attitude  was  not  different  from  that  which  has,  for  instance,  made  the  0.  T.  a 
Christian  book,  and  has  often  expressed  itself  in  the  characteristic  language  of  modern  Prot¬ 
estantism. 
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gests,  wholly  without  warrant,  that  ocaaxop6  may  refer  to  everything 
outside  of  Jerusalem. 

The  various  forms  of  this  view  of  the  address,  intended  to  obviate 
one  or  another  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  labours,  require  highly 
artificial  and  improbable  hypotheses.  No  kind  of  early,  or  of  ingenious, 
dating  can  bring  us  to  a  time  when  a  writer  addressing  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  in  distinction  from  unbelieving  Jews  would  have  addressed  them 
as  “the  twelve  tribes,”  if  by  the  term  he  meant  “  the  Jews  and  if  the 
term  is  here  used  for  “  the  People  of  God,”  then  the  limitation  to  Jewish 
Christians  is  not  contained  in  it. 

To  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  time  wffien  Christian  believers  still 
regarded  themselves  as  full  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  had  not  yet  broken  their  social  and  religious  connection  with  it 
(so,  e.  g.,  B.  Weiss,  Einlcitnng 2,  p.  398)  gives  no  aid  whatever  in  under¬ 
standing  the  phrase  itself.  No  time  after  the  crucifixion  is  known  to 
us  when  a  Christian  teacher  could  expect  a  respectful  hearing  for  a 
didactic  tract  from  both  converted  and  unconverted  Jews  in  the  dis¬ 
persion  at  large,  or  would  have  felt  such  responsibility  fonthe  general 
moral  instruction  of  all  diasp'ora  Jews  alike  as  this  writer  shows.  The 
promptness  of  the  separation  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  diaspora 
is  illustrated  by  all  the  mission  narratives  of  Acts.  Nor  can  even  the 
unsupported  guess  of  a  current  limitation  of  the  term  -q  8ta<j7cop£  to 
Southern  Syria  or  Babylonia  or  elsewhere  overcome  the  difficulty  that 
the  epistle  itself  nowhere  hints  at  conditions  in  any  way  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  any  such  district. 

On  the  view  of  Harnack,  that  the  address  was  a  later  addition  by  a 
different  hand,  see  Introduction,  pp.  47/.  Under  such  a  view  the 
spurious  address  might  have  no  definite  meaning  or  might  have  the 
meaning  advocated  above.  Spitta,  who  takes  the  phrase  in  the  literal 
sense,  “To  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion,”  avoids  some  of  the  difficulties 
by  regarding  the  epistle  as  originally  Jewish  and  not  Christian,  but  he 
misses  the  grammatical  structure  explained  above,  and  has  likewise 
no  reason  to  give  for  the  inexplicable  limitation  to  the  diaspora.  The 
“symbolical”  interpretation  alone  will  account  for  that. 

yalpeiv  scil.  \eya  (cf.  2  John,  w. 10*  n)  ;  the  ordinary  opening 
salutation  of  a  Greekdetter,  like  Latin  salutem ,  shown  by  the 
countless  papyrus  letters  preserved  to  have  been  current  in 
Greek  letters  of  all  periods;  cf .  Acts  1523  2326,  and  examples  in 
Deissmann,  Bibelstudien ,  pp.  209-216;  Witkowski,  Epistolae 
gmcae  privataey  1907 ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  1903,  pp. 
276 /. ;  Milligan,  Thessalonians ,  1908,  pp.  127 /.  See  also  G.  A. 
Gerhard,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen 
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Briefes,”  in  Philologus ,  lxiv,  1905,  pp.  27-65  ;  Dziatzko,  “ Brief, ” 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  RE;  F.  Ziemann,  De  epistularum  grcBcarum 
formulis  sollemnibus  (Diss.  phil.  Halenses,  xviii),  1911.  It  was 
in  common  use  among  Greek-speaking  Jews;  Esther  161  (=813), 
1  Esd.  67,  1  Macc.  io25  126,  2  Macc.  i1*  10,  3  Macc.  71,  Ep.  Arist. 
41  (ed.  Thackeray),  (other  references  in  Spitta,  ad  loc .).  The 
writer  does  not  here  show  influence  from  Pauline  epistolary 
forms. 

The  ordinary  greeting  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  letter  seems  to  have 
resembled,  as  among  other  peoples,  the  salutation  of  daily  life.  Thus 
(Aramaic)  Dan.  41  (398)  xyf !  ecp-rjvY]  upav  xkYjOuvOefr},  626  ;  Ezra 

417  57  etp-rjvTQ  xaca  (cf.  1  Esd.  67  xcdpetv  as  a  translation  of 

the  same  original).  The  Peshitto  has  for  xa'petv  in  Jas.  i1.  The 

same  formulas  appear  in  the  three  Aramaic  circular  letters  of  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  (first  or  second  century  after  Christ ;  texts  in  G.  Dalman, 
AramaiscJtc  Sprachprobcn,  1S96;  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  jer.  Sanh.  iSd 
and  elsewhere)  xrfl  pasStf,  and  in  the  N.  T.  x&pis  xod  etpTjvT) 
xXiqOyvOeb],  1  Pet.  i2,  2  Pet.  i2,  Jude  2  I'Xeos  upuv  xad  eipTjvr)  xcd  ayixrj 
xXtjOuvGsltj.  In  2  Macc.  i1  etpTjvTjv  dyaOrjv  and  yjxlgzw  are  combined,  but 
the  characteristic  N.  T.  enlargements,  e.  g.  x^Pt(5  uytiv  stprjvTj  dxb 
OeoG  xaxp bq  -rjpiwv  xzl  xuptou  ’Irjaou  Xpcaxou,  Phil,  i2, 1  Pet.  i2  are  probably 
not  due  to  a  combination  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  greetings,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  priestly  benediction,  Num.  624-26  ;  cf.  J.  C.  T.  Otto, 
“Ueber  den  apostolischen  Segensgruss,”  in  Jb. f.  dculsche  Theol.  1867, 
pp.  678-697. 

For  similar  (probably  Jewish)  expansion  cf.  the  letter  to  the  nine 
and  one-half  tribes  in  Apoc.  Bar.  7S2:  “Thus  saith  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah  to  the  brethren  carried  into  captivity:  mercy  and  peace”  (cf. 
Gal.  616).  See  Zahn,  Einlcitung ,  i,  §  6,  note  7. 

In  this  general  connection  the  following  verses  from  the  epitaph  of 
Meleager,  Anthol.  grceca,  vii,  419  (Brunck,  i,  p.  37),  are  worth  quoting: 

aXV  et  piiv  S6po<;  hai,  XaXapi,  et  B’ouv  au  ye  <f>otvc£, 

AuBovts,  st  B’  vEXXir)v,  Xatpe,  xb  B’auxb  (ppaaov. 

I.  ON  CERTAIN  RELIGIOUS  REALITIES  (i*-226). 

The  paragraphs  of  chs.  1  and  2  are  held  together  by  the  com¬ 
mon  underlying  purpose  of  denouncing  shams  and  emphasis¬ 
ing  various  aspects  of  reality  in  religion.  (See  Introduction, 
supra ,  pp.  3-5).  The  first  half  of  this  division  (i2*18)  treats  of 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  character,  the  second 
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half  (i19-226)  of  topics  pertaining  to  religious  instruction  and 
public  worship. 

2-4.  The  moral  use  of  Trial .  Out  of  trial  comes  steadfastness 
and  steadfastness  makes  perfect. 

The  epistle  begins  as  a  didactic  essay,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the 
subject  without  the  introductory  paragraph  of  congratulation,  good 
wishes,  assurance  of  prayerful  interest  in  the  person  addressed,  etc., 
which  is  a  characteristic  standing  feature  in  Greek  letters,  both  Chris¬ 
tian  and  secular;  cf.  the  papyrus  letters  referred  to  above,  pp.  127/.,  to¬ 
gether  with  Rom.  i8  ff-,  1  Cor.  i4  ff*,  2  Cor.  i3  ff*,  Eph.  i3  ff-,  Phil,  i3  ff-, 
Col.  13  ff-,  1  Thess.  i2  ff-,  2  Thess.  i3  ff-,  2  Tim.  i3  ff-,  Philem.  4  JT.  1  Pet. 
i3  ff-,  2  Jn.  4f  3  Jn.  2-4.  It  is  noticeable  that  those  N.  T.  “epistles” 
which  have  most  the  character  of  literary  works  rather  than  letters  lack 
this  opening  paragraph.  Thus  1  Timothy  and  Titus  (which  for  other 
reasons  also  are  recognised  as  containing  less  genuine  matter  than  2 
Timothy),  Hebrews,  1  John,  Jude,  Revelation,  and  perhaps  2  Peter 
(where  this  purpose,  however,  may  be  intended  by  i3  ff-).  The  spurious 
epistles  of  Plato  and  others,  which  are  literary  pieces  and  not  real  let¬ 
ters,  have  likewise  for  the  most  part  nothing  corresponding  to  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  common  in  letters  of  daily  life. 

2.  irdcrav  7 rdcrav,  “all,”  is  here  used,  not  to  denote 

strict  completeness  of  extension,  but  as  an  intensifying  adjective, 
in  the  sense  either  of  “full,”  “supreme”  (summits)  or  (less 
naturally)  of  “nothing  but,”  “unmixed”  (merits,  Ger.  tauter). 
Cf.  Eur.  Med.  453,  Trav  /ce'pSos  r/yov  ^rjfjuovfxevr}  f>vyfj. 

■ic xq  in  the  singular  means  (1)  “every,”  “every  kind  of”  (ex zaioq, 
xavTotoq),  having  this  sense  only  with  anarthrous  nouns,  e.  g.  Phil. 
421  'z&vzx  a-ftov,  Mt.  423  xiaav  voaov  xal  xaaav  [JueXaxfav,  Col.  412  ev 
xjcvtI  toO  Oeou  ; 

(2)  “whole,”  “entire”  (0X0  q,  tot  us).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  (tz)  with 

the  article,  and  in  either  the  attributive  or  predicate  position,  Mt.  834 
Ttxaz  rj  x6Xtq,  Acts  2018  *rbv  xSvxa  xpovov ;  ( b )  with  anarthrous  nouns, 
e.  g.  Plato,  Leges  708  B  r.bXiq,  “a  whole  city.”  The  rule  is 

that  the  noun  lacks  the  article  in  cases  where  without  izxq  it  would 
not  have  had  it. 

(3)  From  this  sense  of  “whole,”  is  derived  the  meaning  “full,” 
“complete,”  and  so  “utter”  (summits).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  with 
abstract  nouns  in  cases  where  the  idea  of  quantity  or  extension  is  not 
present,  and  is  found  both  with  and  without  the  article. 

Thus  Plato,  Leges  646  B  elq  axaaav  “into  utter  degrada¬ 

tion”  (Jowett);  Leges  952  A  axouSjj  [xavOavecv,  “with  all  (com- 
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pletc)  zeal” ;  Res  pub.  575  A  ev  xiam  avap^fc?  xal  dvopic?,  “in  all  (com¬ 
plete)  anarchy  and  lawlessness”;  Thuc.  i,  862  xcpitopTjxia  xavxl  aOivet, 
“with  full  strength,”  iv,  n3  xpoOupdcje  x dafl  xPt,Vevot  xapaxsXEuqjito ; 
Polyb.  i,  39s  st?  xdaav  -ijXOov  dexopfav,  i,  15 6  x rjq  xdatjg  dloyixq  xXir;pT), 
iii,  77 4  Iv  xfi  xdafl  <pcXavOp(.)x^,  iv,  27s  zrjq  izdcrjq  ylp.st  xaxoxpaypio suvrjg, 
xi,  4[7]2  x^c;  xdaiqq  aXoycaxfaq  laxt  ciQpLstov,  “a  proof  of  complete  folly”; 
Epict.  iii,  5 10  x^Plv  ffot  xasav. 

The  Hebrew  So,  whose  meanings  had  a  development  in  general  like 
those  of  xa qy  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  to  this  usage. 

2  Macc.  2 22  xou  xupfou  p.£xa  xdaiqg  exteixetaq  VXstn  yEvopivau  auxots  is 
one  of  the  very  few  cases  of  this  sense  in  the  Apocrypha.* 

In  the  N.  T.  this  usage  is  common,  especially  in  Paul,  where  izxq  be¬ 
comes  a  favourite  intensifying  adjective.  Thus  Acts  4 29  p.sxa  xapp-rjgfotq 
xia-rjq,  523  1711  ptexd  xdarjc;  xpoOupia<;,  2019  231  xdafl  auvsiSiqaEt  dyaOfj 
xexoX(xEup.ac,  2S31,  Rom.  7s  I513  xX-rjpwaac  upiag  xdaiqq  xapaq  xal  sip-rjvrjg, 
1514,  2  Cor.  i3  87  xdafl  axouBfl,  98  xdaav  auxdpxscav  (notice  the  various 
senses  of  xdg  exemplified  in  this  verse)  1212,  Eph.  i8  sv  xday)  aoyiq.  xat 
qjpovrjasc,  419  59,  Phil,  i9  229  p.sxa  xdar;<;  %apdq,  Col.  i9-11*  28  Iv  xd afl 
aocp£<?,  316,  2  Thess.  29*  10,  1  Tim.  i15  and  49  xdarjc;  dizoZox^  fi£to q,  211  5* 
6l,  2  Tim.  42,  Tit.  216  32,  1  Pet.  218  51D,  2  Pet.  i6  axouSrjv  xdaav.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  as  would  be  expected,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
certainly  between  the  meaning  “full”  and  the  meaning  “each”  or 
“every.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  usage  is  a  Greek  and  not  in  any  degree  a  Se¬ 
mitic  idiom.  This  sense  is  the  probable  one  in  Jas.  i2. 

(4)  Still  another  use  of  izaq  is  found  in  cases  where  the  word,  through 
its  position  in  the  sentence,  becomes  translatable  by  “unmixed,” 
“wholly,”  “only,”  ntcrus ,  tantummodo ,  Ger.  lauter.  Thus  Plato,  Phileb. 
27  E,  28  A  ou  yap  av  -ijBovt)  xav  ayaObv  fjv  .  .  .  06SI  y’  av  Xuxtj  xav  xaxov,f 
Protag .  317  B  ly<n  o5v  xouxwv  xrjv  Ivavxiav  axaaav  o3bv  IXrjXuOa,  “the 
entirely  opposite  course,”  Thuc.  vi,  37s  ev  xdafl  xoXe HcxsXc'qc  ( i .  c . 
“Sicily  which  is  wholly  hostile”),  Jos.  Ant.  iv,  51  Sta  xaarjq  Eprjpiou 
pitov,  “flowing  through  nothing  but  desert.”  In  Prov.  n23  IxiGupda 
Btxatav  xaaa  dyaG rj,  the  Hebrew  yx,  tantummodo ,  is  translated  by  xdaa,t 
and  the  sense  is  “The  desire  of  the  righteous  is  solely  good”  (i.  e.  both 
in  its  character  and  in  its  results). 

The  Latin  omnis  is  used  in  this  same  way,  as  Cic.  N.  D.  ii,  21,  nulla 
in  codo  neefortuna  ncc  temeritas,  ncc  erratio  nec  varictas  incst:  contraque 
omnis  ordo ,  veritas,  ratio ,  constantia . 

This  method  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  noun  is,  in  many  cases, 
closely  akin  to  the  sense  discussed  under  (3)  and  can  be  fully  distin- 

*  Possibly  Ecclus.  1919  eV  irdo-r)  cro<f>ia  is  to  be  reckoned  here. 

t  This  passage  from  the  Philebus  is  specially  significant  because  nav  agrees  with  the  predi¬ 
cate,  not,  as  the  logical  analysis  might  seem  to  require,  with  the  subject  (ySovy). 

$  Hatch  and  Redpath,  s.  v.  71-as,  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
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guished  from  that  only  in  extreme  instances.  It  is  likely  that  the  Greek 
writer  was  often,  perhaps  usually,  not  conscious  of  the  distinction  which 
our  analysis  reveals. 

See  Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  Nov.  Test.  s.  v.  (Glasgow,  1S24,  pp. 
358/.);  Kruger,  Gricchische  Sprachlehre  fiir  Schulen ,  i,  §  50,  11,  Anm. 
7-13;  also  Stephanus,  Thesaurus ,  s.  v  (especially  ed.  Ilase  and 
Dindorf,  Paris,  1831-65,  vol.  vi,  col.  568). 

XaP<*v  “joy,”  i.  e.  “occasion  of  joy”  {cf.  Lk.  210,  1  Thess.  219), 
a  predicate  accusative,  the  sentence  with  orav  suggesting  the 
real  object  of  rjyrjaaaOe. 

Probably  an  allusion  is  intended  to  %aip<iiv ,  v.1.  The  writer 
sets  forth  one  notable  source  of  joy.  For  similar  use  of  the 
greeting,  cf.  Tob.  510  (Cod.  X)  el^rev  avreo  *  % aipetv  croc  7 ro\\a 
y evoiTO,  /cal  airoKp/Oeb  T co/3el6  ebrev  avTco •  r l  pot  ert  virap^et 
Xaipetv  ;  Ps.-Plato,*  Epist .  viii,  352  B  IT Xdrcov  rot ?  A teovos 
oltcetots  re  /cal  irai'pots  ev  irpcvrTetv  •  a  8av  SiavorjOevres  paXtara 
ev  TrpaTTOtTe  ovtco 9  7reipdaopat  rav6 ’  vpoov  Kara  Svvaptv  Ste- 
%eX9elv. 

This  paronomasia  is  possible  only  in  Greek,  and  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  theory  of  a  Semitic  original.  Cf.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  §  6, 
note  6.  The  Peshitto  has  l©^,  which  obliterates  the  play  on  words. 

fjyrjcraaOe.  The  aorist  is  perhaps  used  because  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  each  special  case  of  iretpaa po$ .  For  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  often  significant,  between  present  and  aorist,  in  commands 
and  in  prohibitions,  see  Winer,  §  43.  3,  §  56.  1  b,  Buttmann, 
§  139.  6,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  1 73/. 

aSeXcpot  pov.  So  21*  14  3*-  10«  12  512'19;  aSeXcpot  alone  411 
57,  9.  10;  a&eXcpot  pov  dyaTrrjrot  i15>  19  25. 

Like  the  Hebrew  HS,  “brother,”  aSe\<£o?  was  used  by  Jews 
(and  apparently  by  Jews  alone)  to  mean  “fellow  countryman,” 
cf.  Ex.  211,  Deut.  153,  Judith  730,  Tob.  22,  2  Macc.  i1,  Alt.  547, 
Acts  i32S.  Philo,  Dc  caritate ,  6  (ii,  p.  388),  explains  aSe\<£o? 
as  meaning  ov  povov  tov  e/c  tmv  avrcov  <pvvra  yoveoov  aXXa  /cal 
0?  cktto?  rj  /cal  6pof>vXos  77,  cf .  Philo,  De  septenario}  9  init. 

*  Probably  written  before  the  Christian  era  as  a  rhetorical  exercise,  perhaps  at  Athens. 
See  Suseraihl,  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrincrzeit,  1892,  ii,  pp.  5S1-5S5. 
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By  Christians  the  word  was  used  of  fellow  members  in  the 
new  Israel,  Jn.  2123,  Acts  i15,  Rom.  i13  1614,  Eph.  621,  Phil. 
225,  Heb.  312,  1  Pet.  512,  2  Pet.  i10,  Rev.  i9.  This  usage,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  early  Christians,  is  to  be  deemed  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Jewish  usage,  doubtless  stimulated  and  confirmed, 
but  not  originated,  by  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  Mk.  3s5,  Mt.  23s, 
cf.  Lk.  2 232.  It  would  also  be  made  easier  to  some  Gentile 
Christians  through  such  usages  as  that  of  the  technical  language 
of  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis,  where  aSeXcpos  denoted  a  fellow 
member  of  the  religious  community.  See  Deissmann,  Bibel- 
studien ,  1895,  pp.  82  /.,  and  the  references  there  given  ;  also  let¬ 
ters  in  Witkowski,  Epistolae  grcecae  privatae,  1907;  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Test .  1914,  s.  v.  aSeX</>09. 

As  an  address,  aSe\(pOLy  with  or  without  the  additional  words, 
is  common  in  the  0.  T.,  e.  g.  Judg.  1923,  1  Sam.  3023,  1  Chron. 
282,  Judith  730,  Tob.  73,  cf.  Apoc.  Bar.  7s2  801;  and  still  more  in 
the  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Rom.  y4,  1  Cor.  i10,  1  Thess.  i4,  1  Jn.  313;  cf. 
Clem.  Rom.  i1  47,  2  Clem.  Rom.  i1  iol  141,  Ign.  Eph.  161, 
Hernias,  Vis.  iii,  io3,  iv,  i5*  8,  Ep.  Barnab.  210,  and  see  Good- 
speed’s  Index  patristicus  for  other  references.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  speeches  in  Acts,  cf.  i16  229  317  63  72’  26 
13!**'  26»  38  157*  13  221  231'  5*  6  2817;  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  it  belonged  to  the  homiletical  style  of  the  synagogue 
and  was  brought  thence  into  Christian  hortatory  language.  It 
is  a  form  appropriate  to  a  member  of  a  strictly  defined  society, 
such  as  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  brotherhood,  addressing 
other  members  whom  he  recognises  as  equals.  This  character 
distinguishes  the  Christian  parenetic  literature  from  the  O.  T. 
Wisdom-literature.  In  the  latter  the  conventional  form  is  “My 
son,”  vie  (Prov.  i8  and  passim ),  or  retcvov  (Ecclus.  21  and  pas¬ 
sim ),  and  the  situation  is  conceived  to  be  that  of  an  old  man 
bequeathing  his  accumulated  wisdom  to  his  child  or  pupil. 
Cf.  Toy  on  Prov.  i8. 

7 reipcuT ixois y  “trials.” 

On  the  uniformly  neutral  meaning  of  Hebrew  nw,  “try,”  “test,” 
see  Driver  on  Deut.  616.  This  holds  for  xstpcfco),  'juetp^w,  7csipaa[x6<; 
in  LXX  (including  Apocrypha),  except  Ecclus.  21  331. 
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In  the  N.  T.  (i)  the  noun  ireipao-fids,  “  trial  ”  (which  in  secular 
writers  is  known  only  in  Dioscur.  Proof.  5  tov 9  eVt  tmv  Tradwv 
7 TapacTiAovs,  “ experiments  on  diseases”),  has  clearly  the  mean¬ 
ing  “affliction,”  that  being  one  of  the  most  common  tests  of 
character.  Lk.  2  228,  Acts  2019  pera  irdar]^  TcnreLvotypoavvif ? 
teal  Satcpvcov  teal  ireipacr pwv ,  cf.  Ecclus.  21  331,  Lk.  813  ( cf . 
Mk.  417),  Heb.  n37,  1  Pet.  i6.  See  E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greek ,  pp.  71  /.,  Harnack,  “Zwei  Worte  Jesu,”  in  Sitzungsbe - 
richte  der  kgl.  Preuss .  Akademie ,  1907,  pp.  942-947,  both  of  whom 
give  this  meaning  to  7 reipacrpos  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Mt.  613. 
(2)  The  whole  group  of  words  is  used  to  refer  to  temptation 
to  sin,  since  that,  primarily  an  assault,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
test.  This  development  of  the  meaning  accords  with  the  secu¬ 
lar  use  of  7 Teipdco^  Treipd^co,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
derivative  7 retparr;?,  “pirate,”  i.  e.  “attacker.”  Thus  in  Jas. 
i14  the  words  are  flatly  used  in  the  sense  “seduce  to  evil.”  So 
Mt.  41  613;  the  name  6  mcpa^tev  for  Satan,  Mt.  43,  1  Thess. 
35,  1  Cor.  75  1013,  1  Tim.  69,  etc.;  cf .  the  Jewish  prayer  in  Bera- 
choth,  60  b,  translated  by  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers 2, 
p.  128.  That  both  meanings  can  be  employed  by  the  same 
writer  in  neighbouring  contexts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  the  English  “trial”  in  its  several  senses. 

In  the  passage  before  us  7 Teipacrpois  evidently  means  “trials,” 
i.  e.  adversities,  which  befall  us ,  from  without  and  against 
our  will.  According  to  James  (vv. 13  ff-)  “temptations”  spring 
mainly  from  within  and  could  not  be  a  subject  for  rejoicing. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  especially  of  religious  per¬ 
secution  ;  what  James  has  in  mind  is  the  strain  put  upon  faith 
in  Providence  and  in  a  good  God  by  the  fact  that  God  permits 
his  people  to  fall  into  distress  of  various  kinds  and  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  by  grievous  poverty.  The  people  here  addressed  are 
not  a  missionary  outpost  among  the  heathen ;  nothing  in  the 
epistle  (not  even  27  and  47  ff*)  implies  the  situation  revealed 
by  1  Pet.  412  ff*.  They  appear  to  be  largely  poor  and  struggling 
people,  subject  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  cf.  i10  21  ff*  6.  Note 
the  prevalent  eagerness  to  have,  implied  in  41-3. 

TrepiTrecnjTe,  “fall  in  with,”  “encounter,”  ordinarily  used  of 
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unwelcome  encounters,  as  with  robbers  (Lk.  io30),  misfortunes, 
sicknesses  (Prov.  ii5,  2  Mace,  613) ;  see  references  in  Lexx, 
Wetstein,  and  Heisen,  pp.  258 /. 

7 toikiXois,  “divers.” 

The  classical  and  higher  literary  use  employed  7 rouciXos  in 
senses  naturally  derived  from  its  original  meaning  of  “many-col¬ 
oured,”  “variegated”;  thus  it  meant  “complex,”  “elaborate,” 
“diversified,”  “intricate,”  “subtle,”  “ambiguous,”  “unstable,” 
nearly  always  in  contrast  with  “simple”  (Schmidt,  Synonymik , 
iv,  pp.  361  /.).  In  classical  writers  hardly  any  clear  case  can 
be  found  of  the  looser  meaning,  “various,”  “divers,”  ttclvto - 
hairos,  in  which  the  word  appears  in  later  and  less  cultivated 
use,  so  Mt.  424,  Mk.  i34,  Lk.  440,  Heb.  24,  1  Pet.  i6,  3  Macc.  26, 
7 rouciXais  teal  TroXXaas  ihoKipavas  npcopiais,  4  Macc.  74  177 
pbrjrepa  67 rra  retcvcov  hi  evcrefieiav  iroaciXas  fiacravovs  fJiexPL 
davarov  vTTOfxeivaaav,  1821.  Hermas  offers  many  cases  of  this 
meaning  ;  see  Goodspeed,  Index,  and  note  especially  M and .  iv, 
23  iroXXal  /cal  7 romiXai,  Mand .  x,  i5  ^epcrovvrai  airo  rcbv 
cucavOwv  teal  /3 oravcov  7rouciXcovy  Sim.  vii,  4  OX iftrjvai  iv  rr  avals 
OXfyevi  TToadXais.  So  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  121  irouciXois  fcapirois 
fcefcoapnjfxevoi ,  Mart.  Polyc.  24. 

For  non-christian  use,  cf.  Aelian,  V.  h.  Lx,  8  6  he . . .  7ro\Xcu? 
teal  7 roudXais  ^pi^vapevos  (3lov  pLerafloXais ,  Synes.  Ep.  114. 
The  popular  weakening  of  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  its 
employment  merely  to  give  greater  fulness  to  the  phrase,  is  seen 
at  its  extreme  in  2  Tim.  3s,  Tit.  33,Heb.  139,  where  7 rouciXos  seems 
wholly  superfluous.  The  use  here  in  James  is  probably  of 
that  general  type,  with  little  or  no  emphasis ;  it  is  less  probable 
that  the  word  is  used  here  to  intensify  the  idea  of  7 reipavpois, 
“trials  however  various,”  implying  number  and  severity. 

3.  to  hoiclpiov ,  “test,”  “proof,”  here  of  the  act  of  proving. 
The  word  more  properly  refers  to  the  means  of  testing  (fcpirrjpiov, 
cf.  Prov.  2721  hoKipiov  apyvpi(p,  and  references  in  Lex.  and 
Mayor),  but  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  sense  here,  although 
adopted  by  Mayor  and  some  older  commentators. 

In  the  similar  passage  1  Pet.  i7,  xb  Box.fy.tov  cannot  well  mean  “pro°f  ” ; 
Box.fy.tov  is  there  a  neuter  adjective  from  Box.fyuo<;  =  Boxt^oq,  “ proved,” 
“good.”  See  Deissmami,  Neue  Bibclstudicn ,  1897,  pp.  86  jf. 
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In  other  usage  also  the  word  makes  a  natural  advance  from 
the  idea  of  “test”  to  that  of  “purification”  (as  with  metals)  or 
of  “training”  (as  Herodian,  ii,  io6  SofCLfitov  Se  crrparicorcop 
kcL/jlcltos  a\\*  ov  rpvcj>7 

T7]  9  7 n'(TT€CO$. 

t xfaTswd  om  B3  ff  syrbcl.  The  evidence  against  the  words  raises 
a  bare  suspicion  that  they  were  added  by  conformation  to  i  Pet.  i7. 
To  omit  them  does  not  alter  the  general  sense. 

The  word  7rnrw  clearly  means  in  James  that  fundamental 
attitude  of  the  man’s  soul  by  virtue  of  which  he  belongs  to  the 
people  of  God,  cf.  i6  21-  5*  14.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
natural  effect  of  7 reipaafioi  is  to  imperil  persistence  in  faith. 
See  Introduction,  p.  40. 

fcaTepya&Tcu,  “works,”  “achieves”;  the  force  of  Kara-  is 
“perfective.”  See  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  mjf.,  Sanday 
on  Rom.  715.  Cf .  Rom.  5s  rj  viropiovriv  Karepya^erat, 

y.aTepY&UTat  is  found  only  eleven  times  in  LXX ;  while  in  the  N.  T., 
apart  from  this  instance  and  1  Pet.  43,  it  occurs  only  in  Paul  (twenty 
times). 

vTTopLovrjv ,  “steadfastness,”  “staying-power,”  not  “patience.” 
On  the  distinction,  cf .  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i11,  Trench,  Synonyms , 
liii. 


uxopilvG),  uxoptovT)  have  in  classical  Greek  a  considerable  range  of 
meanings  springing  from  the  root-meaning  “stay”  and  including 
“endurance,”  “firmness,”  “submission,”  “patience,”  etc. 

In  the  Greek  0.  T.  uxopiovf)  is  used  chiefly  for  Hebrew  njpD , nilyi? 
“hope,”  “expectation,”  e.  g.  Ps.  715  im  el  fj  uxojjlovy)  piou,  xupts* 
xuptoq  ^  IXx£<;  piou  ex  v£6ttjt6<;  jxou.  So  Theodotion,  Job  1715,  trans¬ 
lates  mpn  once  by  uxopLovr],  while  Aquila  repeatedly  substitutes  uxoptovr) 
in  this  sense  for  eXxfq  of  LXX.  This  meaning  is  found  by  some  in 
2  Thess.  35,  Rev.  i9  310,  but  the  passages  are  all  capable  of  different 
explanation. 

In  Ecclus.  214  1724  412  uxopiov-rj  occurs  in  the  sense  “patience,”  3s27 
“diligence,”  1613  uxopiovV  euaegouq,  “the  constancy  of  the  pious.”  In 
the  last  sense  uxo[xovrj  and  uxoptivo)  are  found  many  times  in  4  Maccabees, 
where  the  virtue  of  religious  constancy  in  spite  of  adversity  and  even 
torture  (1723  t^v  exl  Tate;  ^ajivote;  .  .  .  uxopiovYjv)  is  celebrated  in  the 
great  instances  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  mother  of  the  seven  sons.  It  is 
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there  associated  with  civBpefa  (i11  1530)  and  xocxoxaOsia  (g8)  and  is  the 
product  of  £Xx£q  (174).  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jos.  27xoXXa  B£oo>aiv 

tj  uxo^ovtj  (the  whole  section  is  noteworthy),  io1  opaxe  ouv,  x£*/.va  y.ou, 
x6aa  xaxepY&^eirac  t)  uxopiovr),  io2,  Ps.  Sol.  240. 

virofMOVT),  meaning  “  constancy/’  was  thus  a  virtue  highly 
prized  by  the  Jews  and  frequently  exemplified  by  cases  from 
their  history  beginning  with  that  of  Abraham,  notably  those 
mentioned  in  4  Maccabees.  It  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic 
Jewish  virtue  of  all  time,  and  the  Christian  emphasis  on  it  is 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  from  Judaism.  Chrysostom  calls  it 
ftaaiXh  tmv  apercov. 

But  heathen  writers  show  that  the  virtue  was  also  admired  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  word  uxo^ovrj  is  hardly  ever  used  for 
the  virtue  in  general  (yet  cf.  Plut.  Apophth.  lacon.  Agesil.  2),  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  with  reference  to  the  endurance  of  specific  hardship. 
See  the  quotations  given  by  Trench,  especially  Cicero’s  definition  of 
the  Roman  quality  palientia  in  De  invent,  ii,  54  patientia  est  honestatis  ant 
utilitatis  causa  rerum  arduarum  ac  difficilium  voluntaria  ac  diuturna  per - 
pessio . 

In  the  N.  T.  vn ropLOvrj  is  chiefly  used  in  this  sense  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  constancy  to  faith  and  piety  in  spite  of  adversity  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Thus  Lk.  815  21 19  ivrrj  v7ropLovfj  vpL&v  /crfjcreaOe  ra<; 
vpicov,  Rom.  154  f-,  2  Pet.  i6,  Heb.  io36  121,  Rev.  22*  3> 19.  The 
noun  and  its  verb  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  not  at  all  in  John,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Paul  and  the  apostolic  age.  1  Pet.  220,  where  virofievco  is 
twice  used  in  the  sense  of  “  endure  uncomplainingly  and  pa¬ 
tiently,”  is  an  exception  to  the  more  usual  emphasis  on  loyal 
“  firmness.” 

In  Jas.  i3  viropLOvr}  means,  then,  not  “  uncomplaining  pa¬ 
tience”  (so,  e.  g.,  Spitta),  nor  merely  “endurance”  as  a  single 
act  or  concrete  state,  but  rather  that  permanent  and  underlying 
active  trait  of  the  soul  from  which  endurance  springs — “con¬ 
stancy,”  or  “steadfastness,”  thought  of  as  a  virtue.  Cf.  511, 
where  the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  i12. 

A  closely  similar  thought  is  found  in  Rom.  5 3  f-  teal  tcav'ya)- 
pi€0a  Iv  rak  OXtyeaiv,  etSore?  on  fj  dXfyts  vTropLovrjv  /carep - 
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7 d%€Tcu}  rj  8e  vTTOjjLovi)  8o/eifii)V}  r]  8e  BoKLfurj  eX7Ti8a:  rj  8e  iX- 
7Tt9  ov  KaTaiaxuveL.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume 
literary  dependence.  For  the  rhetorical  figure  of  climax,  cf. 
i14f-,  Rom.  io14,  2  Pet.  i5  ff-,  Wisd.  617  ff- ;  see  Blass-Debrunner, 
§  493,  for  other  references. 

On  joy  in  trial,  cf.  2  Macc.  612*17,  4  Macc.  722  n12,  Mt.  511  f*, 
Acts  541,  1  Pet.  i6f-;  on  the  whole  theory  of  punishment  as 
chastening,  cf.  Ps.  6610ff-,  Wisd.  n9,  Prov.  311-  12,  Judith  825‘27. 
On  affliction  as  a  test  to  be  expected  in  the  life  of  the  pious, 
cf.  Ecclus.  21-5,  Judith  825,  1  Pet.  412,  2  Tim.  312. 

Spitta’s  contention  that  James  has  in  12-4  the  case  of  Abraham  al¬ 
ready  in  mind  is  not  made  out.  Abraham  was  indeed  one  of  the  great 
examples  of  constancy  in  faith  in  spite  of  searching  trial,  cf.  Judith  825-27, 

1  Macc.  2s2,  Ecclus.  44 20,  4  Macc.  614-  22  921  1312  1420  i619f-  176  i820-  23, 
Jubilees  17,  19,  Pirke  Aboth,  v.  4.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  assuming  in  our  verse  reference  to  any  specific  case  of  constancy. 

4.  Se,  “and,”  not  “but.”  This  verse  turns  to  remoter,  but 
essential,  consequences  of  7 reipaapoi. 

epyov  r eXetov  e%er&).  We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
constancy,  but  must  see  that  it  produces  those  further  fruits 
which  make  up  completeness  of  character.  The  thought,  here 
very  summarily  expressed,  is  the  same  as  in  Rom.  53f-,  2  Pet. 
15-7.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Jn.  174  to  epyov  TeXeubo-as. 

The  constancy  here  referred  to  is  constancy  in  faith,  from 
which  completed  character  may  be  expected  to  spring.  This 
is  closely  similar  to  the  characteristic  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith 
working  itself  out  (or,  made  effective)  in  love,  Gal.  56,  Rom. 
61-23,  cf.  v. 22  vvvl  8e  iXevOepcode We?  curb  t^?  apaprias  .  .  . 
e^€T6  rov  fcapirov  vpicov  ct?  ayLa&pLov.  This  inclusive  and  fun¬ 
damental  thought  well  fits  its  position  at  the  opening  of  the  tract. 

“To  have  a  perfect  work”  is  taken  by  many  to  mean  “be  perfected,” 
in  respect  either  to  duration  until  the  end  or  to  other  completeness. 
The  verse  would  then  urge  merely  that  the  constancy  which  trials  pro¬ 
duce  be  made  by  voluntary  effort  a  perfect  constancy. 

This  is  a  less  natural  meaning  for  the  phrase  itself,  and  it  gives  a 
weaker  sense  than  the  interpretation  “produce  its  full  and  proper 
fruits,”  which  is,  moreover,  supported  by  the  analogy  of  Rom.  ssf-, 

2  Pet.  i6-7. 
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t eXecoc  /cal  oXo/cXrjpot.  A  perfect  and  complete  character  is 
recognised  as  the  aim  of  the  whole  process. 

reXao?,  “  finished/7  “perfect,”  is  a  favourite  word  of  James, 
thus  i17,  25  32,  cf.  222. 

The  idea  of  “maturity,”  “adult  growth,”  either  physical  (Heb.  5“, 
1  Cor.  1420)  or  spiritual  (1  Cor.  2 6  1311,  Col.  i28  412),  does  not  seem  pres¬ 
ent  in  James’s  use,  which  is  rather  akin  to  that  of  Mt.  5 48  1921. 

For  the  use  of  re'Xew,  referring  to  the  natural  aim  of  moral 
effort,  the  0.  T.  use  of  CEH,  “perfect,”  “innocent,”  and 
“perfect,”  “single-(minded),”  laid  ample  foundation.  So  Dfi, 
of  Noah,  Gen.  69;  Job  i1;  Deut.  1813,  Ps.  1826  37s7, 
and  often;  1  Kings  861  n4. 

A  similar  Greek  use  grew  out  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
word,  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  23  (of  Moses  in  contrast  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  immature  man),  and  other  passages  quoted  by  Mayor, 
also  the  Stoic  sayings  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  ii,  7,  11,  g,  7 ravra  Se 
rov  /caXov  /cal  ayaOov  avSpa  reXecov  eivac  Xeyovcrc  Sea  to  pLrjSe- 
puas  aTToXeiirecrdai  aperr /<?,  ii,  7,  5,  b  8  (ed.  Heeren,  ii,  p.  117). 
See  HDB ,  “Perfection,”  and  J.  Weiss,  Erster  Korintherbrief 9 
1910,  pp.  73-75. 

As  TeXao?  means  “complete”  in  the  sense  of  “perfect,” 
“finished,”  so  oXo/cXr]po<;  means  “complete  in  all  its  parts,” 
no  part  being  wanting  or  inadequate.  The  distinction  is  well 
illustrated  by  Trench,  Synonyms ,  xxii.  oXo/cXrjpos  is  not  com¬ 
mon  with  a  moral  application,  cf.  4  Macc.  1517  t rjv  evaeffeiav 
bXo/cXripov9  Wisd.  153  bXo/cXrjpos  St/cacoavvi] .  It  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  use  the  two  words  together  merely  to  give  a  fuller 
phrase,  as  here,  cf.  Col.  412,  reXeioc  /cal  7re7rXripo<pop7)pievoL. 
Many  examples  of  such  use  of  reXem?  and  oXo/cXrjpo?  in  com¬ 
bination,  drawn  from  Philo,  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostom,  etc., 
will  be  found  in  Mayor,  Trench,  Spitta,  and  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses ,  pp.  312^.  Compare  English  “meet  and  right,” 
“good  and  sufficient,”  German  uklipp  und  klar ,”  etc. 

5-8.  Divine  aid  to  this  perfectness  is  gained  through  Prayer. 
But  blessings  come  only  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  steadfast  loy¬ 
alty  in  faith. 
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The  external  connection  is  made  here  by  XeArercu  (v. 4  \ei- 
iroixevoi) ;  cf.  w. *-  2  xaW€LV,  XaPc*,v>  v* 4  TeXeiov,  reXeioi,  w. 5-  6 
air€LTCoy  etc.  The  main  topic  of  the  section  is  prayer  (not  wis¬ 
dom),  the  point  being  that  real  prayer  requires  unwavering  faith. 
The  marked  resemblance  between  these  verses  and  Hermas, 
Mand.  Lx,  shows  that  behind  both  lie  current  homiletical  lan¬ 
guage  and  ideas. 

5.  crocpca  (, cf .  Jas.  313’ 15>  17)  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  popular 
Stoic  sense  of  “Science,”  imarr}^  Oeiwv  /cal  avOpanrivcDv  /cal 
tcov  tovtcov  alnciov  (references  in  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i9),  which 
is  reflected  in  Paul’s  use,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  i20’  22  "E Xkrjves  crocpiav 
tyrovGcv,  21*  4*  6  319,  and  (with  reference  to  the  Christian  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  world’s  wisdom)  1  Cor.  i30  2  6  f-  318,  Eph.  i8  310, 
Col.  23,  iv  <£  elalv  7 rdvres  oi  dijcravpol  ri)?  <ro(f>i'a$  /cal  7 vcoaeco^ 
aTro/cpv^oL.  It  is  rather  “Wisdom,”  the  supreme  and  divine 
quality  of  the  soul  whereby  man  knows  and  practises  right¬ 
eousness.*  Of  this  Hebrew  idea  of  wisdom  Solomon  was  the 
great  exemplar, f  cf.  2  Chron.  i10-12,  Wisd.  77  ff-  87  910-18,  and 
of  this  Proverbs  ( e .  g.  ch.  2,  see  Toy  on  Prov.  i2-4),  Ecclesi- 
asticus  (cf.  ch.  1,  especially  w. 14’20,  5113-22),  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  treat. 

Abundant  passages  in  this  literature  refer  to  this  wisdom  as 
coming  from  God,  and  him  alone,  Prov.  2 6  avpios  SlScoglv 
aof>lavy  /cal  airo  TrpoacoTTov  avrov  7 vcocris  /cal  avveens,  Ecclus. 
i1  Tra/ra  ao(f)ia  7 rapa  Kvpiov ,  39s'  6  5117,  Wisd.  821  9s  T?)?  airo 
gov  ao(f)La$  airovGr^  ek  ovSev  XoyiGOrjGejai.  The  basis  of  the 
passage  in  James  is  thoro uglily  Jewish. 

itclgiv  SiSovros.  God’s  readiness  to  give  is  a  motive  to 
prayer. 

On  the  idea  of  God  as  ready  and  desirous  to  give  to  all, 
cf.  Ps.  I4515-19,  Ps.  Sol.  413-15,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  72,  Philo, 
De  cher .  34,  Leg.  alleg.  i,  13  on  (})i\68(opos  cov  6  6eos  xaP%eTaL 
ra  ayaOa  iracrc  /cal  rok  /x?)  reXeiois,  Mt.  545  77-  n. 

dir\a b$.  Properly  means  “simply,”  but  here  clearly  shown 

*  The  limitation  of  ao^i'a  to  the  wisdom  requisite  for  the  state  of  mind  recommended  in 
v.  *  is  not  justified. 

f  But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking,  with  Spitta,  that  Solomon  is  in  mind  in  the  passage,  or 
that  in  v. 1  nacriv  refers  to  “all”  in  contrast  to  Solomon  alone. 
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by  what  follows  to  have  a  moral  sense,  “ graciously,”  “boun¬ 
teously,”  “generously.” 

The  adverb  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  noun 
airXoTrj^  is  not  uncommon.  In  Rom.  12 8  6  peraStSovs  ev 
ai tXottjtl,  2  Cor.  82  911'  13  ttj  .  .  .  difkoTqTi  tt)?  /cowa/vias 
ek  aurou?,  Jos.  Antiq.  vii,  134  r?}?  difXorrjro^  /cal  njs  peya- 
Xoyjrvx^j  it  means  “liberality,”  “generosity,”  “single-minded 
attention  to  the  gift  with  no  thought  of  self” ;  cf .  Ecclus.  2014, 
“The  gift  of  a  fool  shall  not  profit  thee;  for  his  eyes  are  many 
instead  of  one”  ;  also  Plut.  De  adnlat.  p.  63  F,  to  Be  rov  /co\a/co< ? 
epyov  ovBev  e%a  Si/caiov,  ov8’  a7rXovv}  ov8J  eKevOeptov.  Sanday, 
on  Rom.  128,  quotes  the  important  passages  from  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Issach .  {irepl  (ittKottitos)  in  which  the  various  qualities 
of  the  single-minded  man  are  set  forth ;  note  especially  Issach . 
38,  on  generosity,  and  see  also  Charles’s  valuable  notes  in  his 
English  translation,  1908,  pp.  102-105. 

The  adverb  a7r\<J>9  itself  is  used  in  this  sense  (“freely,”  “lib¬ 
erally”)  by  Hermas,  Aland,  ii,  4  and  6. 

For  various  unacceptable  senses  given  to  axXoic;  here,  see  Beyschlag, 
and  for  full  references,  see  Hort,  ad  loc. 

prj  ovetBl^ovro^  describes  God’s  giving  as  full  and  free,  in 
contrast  to  the  meanness  which  after  a  benefaction  calls  it  un¬ 
pleasantly  to  the  mind  of  the  one  benefited.  That  this  disa¬ 
greeable  trait  of  human  nature  was  prominent  in  ancient  times 
is  attested,  e.  g.  by  Ecclus.  41 22  per  a  to  Bovvat  prj  oveiBt^e, 
1815-18  2014-16  {cf.  also,  for  a  slightly  different  aspect,  2922-28), 
Plut.  De  adnlat,  p.  64  A,  rracra  oveiBi^opevr}  ^a'/w  eiraxOfy  /cal 
aXaP&,  Schol.  on  Eur.  Orest.  1238  om'S?;,  rchv  evepyeaicov  ra9 
vTTopvr}creL$  ;  see  further  Wetstein  and  Mayor. 

6.  ev  7 TLcrreij  cf.  515.  Explained  by  pijBev  Bca/cpivopevo^  as 
meaning  “in  constancy  {vrropovrj)  of  faith.”  “Faith”  is  the 
fundamental  religious  attitude,  not  an  incidental  grace  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  words  mean  here  more  than  “in  confidence  that 
he  will  receive  his  request.”  o  Bia/cpcvopevo 9  is  a  man  whose 
allegiance  wavers,  not  one  tormented  by  speculative  intellectual 
questionings,  which  do  not  fall  within  James’s  horizon.  This  is 
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indicated  by  v, 7,  which  shows  (as  Beyschlag  well  remarks) 
that  the  kind  of  waverer  whom  James  has  in  mind  fully  expects 
to  receive  some  benefit  from  God. 

hcacpivopevos,  “wavering,”  “doubting,”  literally  “divided,” 
“at  variance  with  one’s  self”;  cf .  Mt.  2121,  Mk.  ii23,  Rom. 
420  (cf.  Sanday’s  note)  1423,  Jas.  24.  This  sense  is  found  in 
Protev.  Jac.  11,  Clem .  Horn,  ii,  40  (see  the  passages  in  Mayor), 
but  has  not  been  pointed  out  in  writings  earlier  than  the  N.  T. 
For  aSid/cpiTOS  in  the  corresponding  sense,  cf.  Ign.  Trail.  1 
havoLav  dSidfcpirov  iv  viropovr).  In  Ign.  Magn.  15,  Eph.  3, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  72,  the  meaning  is  not  certainly  the  same 
as  here;  see  Zahn,  Ignatius  von  Antiochicn ,  1873,  p.  429,  note  1. 

On  the  general  thought  of  the  necessity  of  faith  to  success 
in  prayer,  cf.  passages  mentioned  above,  those  given  below  on 
j  v. 18,  and  Ecclus.  710  pr]  oXj/yo^ir^cr?;?  iv  rrj  1 rpoaev^rj 
<rov ,  Wisd.  Enoch  91 4,  Herm.  Maud,  ix,  alrov  ciSlct- 

Ta'/eTO)?  (see  Introduction,  p.  89).  But  the  God  who  would  save 
sinners  does  not  reject  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  nor  the  cry, 
“I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 

7 dp  explains,  and  enforces  by  a  figure,  the  importance  of  not 
wavering. 

eoucev.  Not  in  LXX ;  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  i23. 

/cXuScrn,  “wave  of  the  sea,”  but  with  emphasis  rather  on 
size  and  extension  than  on  separateness  and  succession  (fcvpa), 
hence  often  used  in  a  collective  sense.  It  probably  means  here 
“the  surge  of  the  sea,”  “the  billowing  sea”;  cf.  Lk.  S24  irre- 
TipTfcre v  to)  avejup  / cal  rep  tcXvhcovL  rod  vSaros,  Wisd.  145. 

dvefu^opevcp,  “wind-driven,”  a  very  rare  word  for  the  clas¬ 
sical  dvefioco. 

pim^ofievep,  “blown,”  literally,  “fanned,”  from/Wt?,  “fan.” 
Adds  here  nothing  essential  to  the  idea  of  dvepu^opivep.  The 
two  participles  together  explain  the  comparison. 

pcTTL^co  is  frequently  used  in  secular  writers  of  the  action  of 
wind  on  the  sea.  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Heisen,  p.  444, 
and  the  full  discussion  in  Hort,  ad  loc .  Cf.  the  fragment  in  Dio 
Chrys.  Or.  32,  p.  368: 

8fj[j.os  arcocTov  xax6v, 
xat  OaXaxTfl  xavO*  o;j.otov  ux’  ptx^sxac, 
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Philo,  De  gig .  n  Ibdyp  yap  to  top  ip  elprjprj  avpexv  7 roXepop 
apdpcoTroop^  ov  fcara  ra  eOpr)  teal  ^copa?  /cal  iroXet?  avro  povop 
avpiaTapevop^  ciXXa  /cal  /car  oi/ctas 9  paXXop  8e  /cal  /cad '*  eW 
dpbpa  e/ca<TTOP)  /cal  top  ip  Tat?  y\rv%ais  dXe/CTOP  /cal  fiapvp 
^ct/xcom,  o?  vn to  fitaioTaTris  (fropas  t6)p  /caTa  filov  TrpaypaTcop 
apappiTTi^eTaL)  Tedavpa/cev  eifcoTm,  el  to  ip  xecpaypL  evhiap  /cal 
ip  /cXvBcopl  /cv patpoixjrjs  OaXdaai]^  yaXr/prjp  dyeip  SvpaTac 
and  other  passages  in  Wetstein  and  Mayor. 

The  point  of  comparison  in  James  is  the  ordinary  instability 
of  the  heaving  sea,  not  the  unusual  violence  of  a  storm.  The 
sentence  is  made  less  forcible  through  the  excessive  elaboration 
of  the  figure.  For  the  figure  itself,  cf.  passages  quoted  above, 
Is.  5720,  Ecclus.  332,  6  v7ro/cpipdpepo$  ip  amoy  [sc.  popoy]  <*>?  ip 
/caTatylSi  7rXoZo^,  Eph.  414  with  Robinson’s  note  and  refer¬ 
ences,  Jude,  v.13.  Note  also  the  elaborate  metaphor  of  4  Macc. 
71-3,  where  the  man  of  steadfast  piety  is  described  as  a  helms¬ 
man  tenax  propositi;  and  see  references  in  Mayor,  and  Heisen, 
PP-  451 /• 

7.  7 dp.  Introduces  a  second  time,  in  another  and  more 
direct  form,  the  reason  for  v. 6a.  Cf.  Hernias,  Sim.  4 6  7r<S?  ovp , 

6  tolovtos  SvpaTal  Tt  aiT^craadai  irapd  tov  /cvplov  /cal 
Xafietp,  prj  bovXevcop  Toy  /cvpup ;  also  Jas.  43  and  note. 

oliaOoy.  olpat  is  found  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  Jn.  2125, 
Phil,  i17,  So/ceay  having  taken  its  place  (cf.  Mt.  39  pt)  Sof^re). 
It  is  often  used,  as  here,  “with  collateral  notion  of  wrong  judg¬ 
ment  or  conceit”  (L.  and  S .).  So  in  Attic;  and  cf.  Job  n2, 
1  Macc.  561,  2  Macc.  521. 

0  apOpayiro' ?  i/celpos,  with  a  suggestion  of  disapproval,  or 
contempt,  as  Mk.  1421,  Mt.  1245. 

tov  /cvpiov ,  i.  e .  God,  cf.  v. 6.  In  Paul  always,  or  nearly  al¬ 
ways,  of  Christ,  except  in  quotations. 

8.  aprjp  Scylruxos,  either  subject  of  XrjpifreTai,  making  the 
sentence  a  general  statement  (WH.  text ,  R.V.  mg .),  or  else  in 
apposition  with  the  unexpressed  subject  (WH.  mg.  R.V.),  which 
it  further  describes.  The  latter  construction  has  analogies,  32*  8 
412,  and  yields  a  much  more  forcible  sense.  It  underlies  the 
punctuation  of  Cod.  B  and  the  rendering  of  the  Peshitto. 
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Hort  argues  for  R.V.  mg.  on  the  ground  that  exeTvo?  naturally  re¬ 
fers  not  to  the  waverer  just  mentioned,  but  to  the  more  remote  “man 
that  lacketh  wisdom.”  But  the  phrase  is  highly  effective  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  person  just  described  elaborately,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  the  warning  that  follows,  which  is  of  universal 
application,  should  be  addressed  with  such  special  emphasis  only  to 
“the  man  that  lacketh  wisdom.” 

The  rendering  of  A.V.  based  on  the  late  Vulgate  text  (not  Codd. 
AF),  vir  duplex  .  .  .  inconslans  cst,  is  still  less  acceptable. 

avrjp  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  idea  (notice  the  emphatic 
position)  than  would  be  given  by  Stylos  alone.  The  change 
from  avdpcoiros  (v. 7)  to  avrjp  is  probably  merely  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  Cf.  Hermas,  Maud,  ix,  6  7ra?  yap  Btyvxos  avrjp . 

Styvxos, “  double-minded/’  “double-souled,”  i.  e.  “with  soul 
divided  between  faith  and  the  world”  (cf.  4 4  fj  (f)i\(a  tov  fcocrpiov 
exOpa  tov  0eov  iariv),  “Mr.  Facing-both-ways.” 

The  word  is  not  found  in  secular  literature  nor  in  LXX  or  N.  T.  ex¬ 
cept  here  and  Jas.  48,  but  is  correctly  formed  according  to  the  analogy 
of  Stxovouq  (Philo,  De  mere .  merctr.  4,  p.  269),  BlfXtoaaoc;  (ibid.;  Ecclus. 
59),  BtxapBto qy  hCko^oq  (1  Tim.  3s),  Btxp6aci)xo<;  (Test.  XII 

Patr.  Aser  2,  etc.),  Blaxopioq,  Biawpiaxoi;,  etc.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  the  coinage  of  this  writer. 

In  early  Christian  writings  and  (see  Goodspeed, 

Index)  are  frequent,  occurring  in  Hermas  about  forty  times,  especially 
in  Hand,  ix;  Clem.  Rom.  n2  (of  persons  like  Lot’s  wife),  233  x6ppw 
Ysv^uOg)  a?'  Tfjpiwv  -f)  Ypa? i)  gcuxt),  oxou  Xiyet  *  TaXalxwpof  eCatv  ol 
ol  Biaxa£ovxe<;  x^v  4,uXT3v>  *  xaOxa  rjxouaapiev  xal  ext  xc5v  xa- 

xlpwv  Tjpiwv,  xal  13oc»  YEY^pixapiev,  xal  oiiBev  -fjpuv  xouxwv  guv^tjxev  ( cf . 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc.).  In  2  Clem.  Rom.  n2  the  same  quotation  is  given 
as  from  6  xpo^xtxbq  X6yo<;,  which  Lightfoot  conjectures  to  be  “Eldad 
and  Modad.”  Cf.  Didache  4%  Barn.  198  201  (BtxXoxapBfo),  2  Clem. 
Rom.  19  (Bnpuxfctv)  ;  see  Mayor  for  some  later  instances. 

A.  H.  Clough’s  poem,  entitled  Dipsychus ,  has  brought  the  word  into 
English. 

The  idea  so  neatly  put  by  Btyuxos  has  similar  expression  in  a  series 
of  phrases  found  in  classical  Greek,  such  as  Six*  Oupibv  e'xovxec;  (Homer), 
lyivovxo  Sfya  at  yvwpiat  (Herodotus),  etc.,  all  meaning  “be  at  variance,” 
“be  in  doubt.” 

Somewhat  closer  are  the  0.  T.  passages,  Ps.  122  (n3)  ev  xap&tqc  xal  ev 
xapB(<?,  “with  a  double  heart,”  1  Chron.  1233,  Ecclus.  i28  ev  xap3c<? 
Btaan,  2l2‘14  (where  “go  two  ways,”  and  “lose  uxopiovr]”  are  parallel, 
and  are  closely  connected  with  oO  xtoxeuet),  Hos.  io2.  See  also  Enoch 
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91 4,  Mt.  624,  and  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  2616  (quoted  by  Schottgen),  ecce 
scriptura  monet  Israclitas  ct  dicit  ipsis  quo  tempore  preccs  coram  domino 
cjfundant  nc  habcant  duo  corda,  umim  ad  deum  s.  b.  altcrum  vero  ad 
aliam  rcm.  In  Test. XII  Patr.  Aser  3,  Benj.  6 ;  a  similar  thought  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  idea  of  the  good  and  the  evil  “root”;  see  Bousset, 
Religion  des  J udentums2 ,  pp.  400  /.  Classical  references  are  given  by 
Wetstein,  Mayor,  Heisen,  p.  475.  Singleness  of  soul  was  prized  in  the 
Gentile  world  (Plato,  Epictetus),  but  the  connection  of  single-minded¬ 
ness  and  prayer  seems  characteristic  of  Jewish  or  Christian  thought. 

Cf.  also  the  verb  (especially  in  Clem.  Rom.  23 3,  above). 

aKardarciTos,  “unstable,”  “unsteady,”  “fickle,”  “incon¬ 
stant,”  a  disparaging  predicate  applied  to  o  SiaKpcvopevos. 

The  word  is  found  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  3  s,  in  LXX  once  (Is.  5411, 
as  parallel  to  -rocxetvi rj),  Sym.  three  times;  dx.aTaa'uaafa  is  found  twice  in 
LXX,  twice  in  Sym.,  and  five  times  in  N.  T. 

The  adjective  and  noun  are  used  to  describe  character  in  Polybius, 
vii,  46  (of  a  youth). 

ev  irdacus  tcu9  0S0Z9  aurofi,  i.  e.  his  whole  conduct  is  like  his 
attitude  toward  faith.  For  the  Hebraism  “ways”  in  the  sense 
of  “habitual  course  of  conduct,”  see  Ps.  9111  14517,  Prov.  3® 
(TrdcraLS  0S0Z9  crov ),  and  Prov.  passim ,  Wisd.  216,  Ecclus.  n26 
jyis,  i9f  etc.?  jer.  I5nj  Ezek.  78»  9,  Acts  1416,  1  Cor.  417;  cf.  v. 11 
below,  ev  tclIs  Tropeiais  avrov . 

The  expression  dxaxdjTa'uo<;  ev  xdaatq  zzlq  6^019  aijTou  might  mean 
“unsettled  (tempest-tossed)  in  all  his  experiences”  with  reference  to 
the  ill  effects  of  such  in  actual  life.  For  dbucTdoTocroq  in  this 

sense,  cf.  Is.  5411,  and  for  Ps.  91 ll,  Rom.  3 16  (where  the  quotation  is 

taken  as  relating  not  to  conduct  but  to  experience).  This  is  the  view  of 
many  commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  but  the  sentence  seems  to 
call  for  a  characterisation  of  the  man  rather  than  a  prophecy  of  his 
fortunes. 

9-11.  Poverty  no  evil  and  wealth  no  advantage . 

The  writer  returns  to  the  7 reipacrfioi  of  v.  2.  That  these  fall 
heavily  on  the  poor  man  is  not  an  evil  for  him  but  an  elevation, 
of  which  he  should  boast  as  a  privilege.  Likewise  let  the  rich 
man  boast  when  brought  low  by  adversity;  for  riches  are 
transitory  things,  and  he  should  be  only  glad  to  lose  them  in  a 
way  which  conduces  to  his  moral  welfare,  cf.  Lk.  6  20-26. 
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9.  fcav'^da0co)  “  boast,”  over  a  privilege  or  a  possession,  corre¬ 

sponding  to  XaP^v  VriWaa^€^  The  word  is  used  in  the  O.  T. 
of  “any  proud  and  exulting  joy,”  and  so  here  (in  secular  Greek 
it  did  not  have  this  development),*/.  Ecclus.  io21  39s,  Jer.  923  f* 
raSe  Xeyei  Kvpios  *  /jlt]  /cavxdadoo  6  aocfibs  iv  rrj  aocpca  avrov 9 
/cal  /Mr)  Kav^dcrOon  6  iv  rfj  Zcr^ut  M  Kav~ 

XdcrOco  0  TrXovaios  iv  rep  ttXovto)  avrov }  aXX'  rj  iv  rovrep  /cav- 
XcicrOa)  6  fcavxtbpLevos,  avvieiv  /cal  yivdxs/ceiv  on  iyd)  elfju  kv- 
ptos  6  7 toloov  e\eo?  /cal  fcpcp,a  /cal  $L/caiocrvv7]v  irrl  tt}?  yr)$,  on 
iv  rovrois  to  OeXrjpid  pcov}  Xeyec  Kvpco$j  Ps.  3211,  2  Cor.  n30, 
cf.  23-29,  129. 

6  aSe\</)05,  cf.  v.  2,  aSe\(f)OL  and  note. 

6  ra7raw,  “humble,”  “lowly,”  of  outward  condition,  not 
(as  46)  inner  spirit.  Cf.  Ecclus.  n1  29s,  1  Macc.  1414,  Ps.  939 
(io18),  82  (81)3  raireivov  /cal  rciv^ra,  Prov.  3014  (24s7),  Eccles. 
io6,  Is.  n4,  Dan.  3s7,  Job  511  rov  irotovvra  rairavov^  ek  vyjro<;y 
Lk.  i52.  See  Trench,  Synonyms ,  xlii. 

iv  rep  vyjreL. 

The  lowly  should  find  the  elevation  he  so  much  craves  in  the 
moral  gain  achieved  through  trials,  cf.  1  Cor.  722. 

Others  make  u^oq  refer  to  the  heavenly  reward  of  the  pious.  This 
is,  of  course,  included  in  the  advantage  of  the  lowly,  but  it  is  not  said 
here  that  the  elevation  is  only  future. 

The  actual  moral  dangers  of  wealth  in  the  early  church  are 
well  illustrated  by  Hernias,  Vis.  iii,  6. 

The  exaltation  of  the  humble  was  the  promise  of  the  prophets 
( c .  g.  Is.  54llf-)  and  the  hope  of  Israel,  Prov.  334,  Ps.  1827  1386; 
cf.  Lk.  1411  on  7 ra?  6  vyjrcbv  iavrov  raireLveoB/jaeraL  /cal  6 
rairaveov  iavrov  vy\reo P/jaerat.  These  are  now  realised.  But 
note  the  moralistic  turn  given  to  apocalyptic  ideas;  in  1  Pet.  i3 
the  eschatological  framework  of  Jewish  and  Christian  thought 
is  far  nearer  the  surface  of  the  writer’s  consciousness. 

10.  The  two  interpretations  of  v. 10  divide  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  dSeXefro's  is  to  be  supplied  with  0  7rXoucrm?. 

(1)  It  is  more  natural  to  supply  it.  In  that  case  the  rich 
man  is  a  Christian,  and  rairetvdaa  refers  to  the  external 
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humiliation  and  loss  brought  him  by  the  7 retpaafiOL  of  v. l, 
which  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  are  a  proper  ground  of 
boasting,  ra>  vfrei  and  rfj  Taireivcoaei  both  refer  to  the  same 
or  similar  experiences,  but  are  not  quite  parallel  expressions, 
since  vfros  is  used  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  exaltation,  Tcnreivcoais 
of  external  and  material  humiliation.  Apart  from  this  lack  of 
parallelism  the  chief  objections  to  this  view,  which  is  that  of 
most  commentators  (to  the  names  given  by  Beyschlag,  add  von 
Soden,  Spitta,  Scott,  Zahn,  Knowling,  Hort),  are  (1)  that  else¬ 
where  in  the  epistle  the  rich  are  spoken  of  (2 6-8  51-6)  as  bad  men 
outside  the  Christian  society,  and  (2)  that  7 rapeXevcreTcu  has 
to  be  taken  as  denoting  “lose  his  wealth,”  and  v. 11  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sense. 

(2)  According  to  the  other  interpretation,  aSe\<p6<;  is  not  to 
be  supplied  with  0  7 rXovcnos.  Then,  since  the  verb  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  is  surely  Kavyavdo)  (although  Alford  proposed  /eau^arou, 
“CEcumenius”  aiaxwevOa),  and  Grotius  raireivovaOro ),  that 
word  must  be  taken  ironically,  and  T77  Taireivoyaei  referred  to 
the  humiliation  and  shame  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  ( cf .  51  eirl 
rats  Ta\aL7r(Dpicu<z  rais  iirep^opiivaif)  set  forth  plainly  in 
TrapeXevcreTai  and  pLapavdijaercu — '“let  the  rich  man  find  his 
boast  (if  he  can !)  in  his  coming  abasement  from  the  lofty  sta¬ 
tion  he  now  occupies.” 

This  involves  serious  difficulties:  (1)  the  unnatural  refusal 
to  supply  aSeAc^o?,  (2)  the  excess  of  fierce  irony  in  the  use  of 
the  understood  fcavxdcrdco,  (3)  the  lack  of  adaptation  of  the 
thought  in  any  way  to  the  idea  of  7 rapa<x/xoq  which  still  seems 
to  govern  the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  this  interpretation 
would  be  in  accord  with  51,  and  would  in  some  respects  well 
suit  the  following  context,  vv. 10-u. 

This  latter  view  is  held  by  many  older  commentators,  and  by 
Huther,  Alford,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  but  seems  on  the  whole  to 
involve  greater  difficulties  than  those  of  the  view  first  stated. 
The  rich  man  here  contemplated  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
as  a  Christian. 

T7j  raireivdaei.  The  bringing  low  of  the  rich  through  loss 
of  property,  standing,  etc.,  cf.  Lk.  i48,  Phil.  321.  This  might  be 
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by  reason  of  his  Christian  profession,  for  the  rich  man  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  exposed  to  loss  in  time  of  persecution  (< cf .  the  result  of 
anti-semitic  persecution  at  Alexandria,  as  described  by  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Gaium ,  18) ;  but  it  might  well  come  about  through 
other  causes,  and  would  always  be  a  7 reipacrp,6<;  that  would 
put  a  severe  strain  on  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

Tf)  Taxetvttaei  is  taken  by  some  as  strictly  parallel  to  xcp  and 
so  meaning  Christian  “  humility.”  “  Let  the  rich  man  make  his  humble 
spirit,  not  his  wealth,  his  boast,”  cf.  Ecclus.  318  717,  xaxEtvwaov  ap6dpz 
rrjv  ty'Jxrjv  arou  .  .  .  oxt  sxofxTjais  <£se^oO;;  xup  xal  axtoXrj^,  and  the 
saying  of  Hillel,*  “My  humility  is  my  greatness  and  my  greatness 
is  my  humility.”  This  is  possible,  but  does  not  suit  the  connection 
with  xstpaapiof  quite  so  well,  and  one  would  expect  xaxEtvo<ppoarijvT} 
(1  Pet.  55). 

On  the  transitoriness  of  riches,  cf.  Job  24s4  2721,  Ps.  4916-20, 
Wisd.  58  s-,  Ecclus.  n18f-,  Mt.  619,  Lk.  1216-21  1619-31,  Philo,  De 
sacrifcantibuSj  10  (M,  ii,  258): 

“God  alone,  it  says  (Deut.  io21),  shall  be  thy  boast  and 

greatest  glory.  And  pride  thyself  neither  on  wealth  nor  on  glory  nor 
high  position  nor  beauty  of  person  nor  strength  nor  the  like  things 
over  which  the  empty-minded  are  wont  to  be  elated ;  reckoning  that 
in  the  first  place  these  things  have  no  share  in  the  nature  of  good,  and 
that  secondly  they  are  subject  to  speedy  change,  fading  (p.apaivop.sva) , 
as  it  were,  before  they  have  well  blossomed  (dtvOrjaac) .”  For  other  ref¬ 
erences,  cf.  Spitta,  p.  26,  note  3. 

on  o>?  dvQos  %6prov  irapeXevaerai .  Through  the  same  in¬ 
terest  in  warning  against  high  estimation  of  riches  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  21  ff-  6~8  51-6,  the  writer  is  led  on  in  this  clause  and  v. 11 
to  describe  the  certainty  of  loss  to  the  rich.  The  passage  sets 
forth  the  sure  fate  of  the  typical  rich  man. 

The  passage  is  dependent  on  Is.  406  f-  7ra<ra  crap £  ^opro?  /cal 
irdaa  So^a  dvOpoyirov  a)?  avOos  % oprov ,  i^rjpdv6rj  0  ^opro? 
/cal  to  av6o$  e^eireaev  (also  quoted  1  Pet.  i24). 

avOos  xoprcnj  is  the  LXX  rendering  of  Hebrew  HTwil 
“flower  of  the  field.”  In  Ps.  103  (102)15  the  same  Hebrew  is 
rendered  more  correctly  avOos  rov  ctypov.  ^opro?  is  probably 

*  Lev.  rabba,  c.  i ;  see  Bacher,  Die  Agada  dcr  Tannaiten J,  i,  p.  6. 
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used  here  not  only  of  grass  proper,  but  of  any  green  herbage 
(so  of  lilies,  Mt.  628*  30,  of  grain,  Mt.  1326),  and  the  flower  thought 
of  is  any  flower  growing  in  the  field,  just  as  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
original  comparison  in  Is.  4o6f-  relates  to  life  in  general,  for 
which  the  spectacle  familiar  in  the  Orient  of  the  grass  and 
flowers  suddenly  withered  by  heat  and  drought  is  a  common 
figure;  thus  Ps.  9o5f-  10211  coael  %opro<?,  10315,  Job  142  cbcnrep 
civOos,  Is.  5112;  and  (of  the  wicked)  Ps.  37s,  Job  1530-33. 

7 rapeXevaerai.  The  rich  man  “  will  pass  away,”  “  disappear,” 
i.  e .  in  any  case  his  riches  will  pass  away  and  he  will  cease  to  be 
a  rich  man.  (This  is  merely  elaborated  in  w. 11  and  12.)  There¬ 
fore  he  should  congratulate  himself  on  the  opportunity  of  moral 
gain  described  in  w. 2*4  and  on  the  rairdvaxTi^  which  substi¬ 
tutes  real  values  for  transitory  ones. 

xapeXsOaetat  includes  the  consequences  of  death,  but  also  the  work 
of  moth  and  rust  (Mt.  6l9»  20).  This  is  better  than,  with  some  inter¬ 
preters,  to  take  xapsXeuasxai  as  meaning  “die,”  for  the  rich  is  no  more 
sure  to  die  than  the  poor.  The  rich  needs  to  be  reminded  not  of  the 
certainty  of  death  but  of  the  tr  an  si  tori  ness  of  wealth. 

11.  avereiXev.  The  aorists  are  gnomic,  as  in  v. 24 ;  but 
cf.  Is.  407  LXX.  See  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses ,  §  43,  Blass, 
§  57,  9,  Buttmann  (Thayer’s  translation),  p.  202  ;  Winer  (Moul¬ 
ton’s  translation),  pp.  346  /. ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p. 
135- 

Winer  (Thayer’s  translation) ,  pp.  277/.,  takes  a  different  view,  holding 
the  aorists  to  be  narrative,  as  in  a  parabolic  story;  cf.  Mt.  1324  ff-. 

(tvv  Tcp  fcavcrcovc.  Kavacov  means  “  burning  heat,”  Gen.  3140, 
Dan.  3 67  (Theod.  Codd.  AQ),  Is.  25s  (Theod.),  Lk.  1255,  Mt. 
2012;  or  “sirocco,”  Hebrew  Ev"fpT  (Job  2721,  Hos.  1315,  Jonah  4s, 
Ezek.  1710  1912),  the  southeast  wind  common  in  Palestine  in 
spring  and  destructive  of  young  growth  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
and  withering  dryness.  See  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Archaologie ,  pp. 
29  /.,  DD.BB.  art.  “Wind.”  It  is  often,  as  here,  difficult  to 
decide  between  the  two  possible  meanings  ( e .  g.  Ecclus.  1816  43s, 
Judith  83).  For  the  A.V.,  “a  burning  heat/’  R.V.  has  substi¬ 
tuted  “the  scorching  wind,” 
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el~e7rea€vy  “faded,”  “wilted,”  from  Is.  407,  cf.  Is.  281’  4,  Job 

I42  I^30t  33# 

The  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  sense  not  only  of  “fall  off,”  but  also  of 
“fail,”  “come  to  naught.”  The  specific  meaning  “fade”  is  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  and  so  in  translation  became  attached  to  exxfxxsiv. 

7]  evirperreia,  “comeliness,”  “goodly  appearance.”  Only  here 
in  N.  T.,  cf.  Ecclus.  2414  (of  olive-tree).  The  word  is  common 
in  LXX  as  in  classical  writers,  with  a  suggestion  of  fitness  to 
the  object  and  its  relations,  and  so  sometimes  gains  a  notion 
of  stateliness  or  majesty,  which  /caXos,  tcaWo 9,  do  not  have. 
Cf.  Ps.  931  /cvpcos  i/3aai\evaevy  evrrperraav  eVeSucraTO,  Wisd. 
729  evirpeirecrrepa  rfk(ovy  and  other  references  given  by  Hort. 

7ov  Trpoaomov  avrov ,  “of  its  face,”  i.  e .  “form  and  appear¬ 
ance.” 

Under  the  influence  of  the  extended  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  ous 
the  word  xpbaoxov  proceeded  in  translation  to  the  sense  “  surface.”  Cf. 
Job  41 13  (of  stripping  off  the  crocodile’s  scales)  xt;  axoxaXu^£t  xpbswxov 
ivBua£(i><;  auxoO  ;  2  Sam.  1420  to  xpdowxov xou  pf)pt,axo<;  xouxou,  “the situa¬ 
tion,  attitude,  appearance,  of  this  affair”;  Gen.  28  xb  xpbcwxov  xfj<; 
•pfe.  From  this  to  the  meaning  “outward  form  and  appearance”  is 
not  a  long  step. 

ev  rals  7ropeLcus  avrov  is  figurative,  like  0S0&9,  v. 8,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  experiences  and  fortunes  of  the  rich,  cf.  Prov.  2 7  427 
ra<?  8e  7 ropeias  aov  iv  eipfjvr)  7rpoa^ei.  To  take  it  of  literal 
journeys  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  context. 

Hort’s  interesting  interpretation  is  probably  oversubtle:  “The  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  of  ‘goings’  as  a  mere  trope  for  ‘doings’  seems  too 
weak  here.  The  force  probably  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  rich  man  per¬ 
ishes  while  he  is  still  on  the  move ,  before  he  has  attained  the  state  of  rest¬ 
ful  enjoyment  which  is  always  expected  and  never  arrives.  Without 
some  such  hint  of  prematurity  the  parallel  with  the  grass  is  lost.” 

fjapavdtjaeraL ,  “wither,”  “waste  away.”  So  Wisd.  28,  Job 
24s4,  but  outside  the  Bible  more  often  of  the  decay  of  other 
things  than  plants.  The  reference  is  to  the  loss  of  riches  and 
earthly  prosperity,  not  to  eternal  destiny. 

12.  The  Reward  of  Steadfastness. 
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This  verse  recurs  to  the  thought  of  vv. 2*4.  The  sub-paragraph  should 
end  after  v.  not  before  it,  as  in  WH.’s  text. 

fiatcdpios  dvrjp  sc.  icrnv. 

dvrjp]  AlF  minn  read  fc'vOpwxoc;,  probably  an  emendation  in  order  not 
to  exclude  women. 

This  form  of  praising  a  virtue  is  very  common  in  the  O.  T.,  especially 
in  Psalms  and  Ecclesiasticus,  for  Hebrew  tf'Nn  dvrjp  is  natu¬ 

rally  preferred  to  dcvOpwxo*;  in  most  cases.  The  article  is  omitted  by 
LXX  in  most  of  the  instances,  probably  because  the  statement  is  thought 
of  as  of  general  application  (“blessed  is  any  man  who,”  etc.).  Cf.  Ps. 
il  84s,  Prov.  832,  Ecclus.  141,  20  2 61,  Is.  56%  Job  517  piay.&p  toq  Be  d'vOpwxoq 
ov  ^Xsy^ev  6  y.upco q,  4  Macc.  722  Bid  ttjv  & psttjv  xdvxa  xovov  uxopiivetv 
[LCHY.& pcov  eaxiv,  etc.,  Dan.  12 12  (Theod.)  pLccxipioq  6  uxopiiviov. 

This  precise  formula  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  (except  Rom. 
48,  quoted  from  LXX),  although  beatitudes  are  abundant,  e.  g.  Mt. 
53-u  ri6?  Lk.  i46  23%  Jn.  2029,  Rom.  1422,  1  Pet.  314.  Cf.  Hermas,  Vis. 
ii,  27  pLaxdptot  upisiq  oaoi  uxo(j.£vsts  Tfjv  OXfytv. 

Both  in  form  and  substance  this  verse  in  James  is  characteristically 
Jewish  and  Biblical.  On  the  interesting  difference  from  the  abundant 
and  familiar  Greek  and  Latin  congratulatory  expressions,  see  E.  Nor- 
den,  Agnostos  Theos,  1913,  pp.  100 G.  L.  Dirichlet,  De  veteruni  ma¬ 
caronis  (Rcligionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  xiv),  1914. 

VTropLevet,  “endureth”;  i.  e.  “ shows  constancy  under”;  cf . 
Zech.  614  LXX  6  Se  aTefxivos  ecrrai  toZ?  xji ropidvovaiv.  The 
word  may  also  be  taken  as  future,  viropevei. 

Treipaapiov ,  “  trial,”  as  in  v. 2.  Inner  enticement  to  evil  would 
have  to  be  resisted ,  not  endured. 

So'/a/w  ryevopievos,  “  having  shown  himself  approved,”  cf. 
Rom.  54.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  vn rop,dveiy  not  a  further 
condition  of  receiving  the  crown. 

xBv  GT^avov  Tijq  ^(irrjq.  A  crown  (htj^)  was  worn  for  ornament  by 
the  Jews,  as  by  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  being  sometimes  a  wreath 
of  leaves  or  flowers  ( e .  g.  Judith  1513,  cf.  Wisd.  2  s,  etc.)  worn  at  feasts 
(Cant.  311,  Is.  281’  3,  Ecclus.  32s,  etc.),  weddings,  and  occasions  of  joy, 
sometimes  a  crown  of  gold  ( e .  g.  Ezek.  1612  23 42,  Esther  815,  Ep.  Jer.  9, 
1  Macc.  io20  1337,  2  Macc.  144;  cf.  2  Sam.  1230  =  1  Chron.  202,  where 
the  crown  of  gold  was  probably  on  the  head  of  an  idol,  see  H.  P.  Smith 
on  2  Sam.  1230).  At  least  in  the  case  of  golden  crowns  it  served  as  a 
badge  of  dignity  and  rank  (cf.  Philo,  De  somn.  ii,  9),  and  could  be  used 
as  a  gift  of  honour  (just  as  with  the  Greeks,  cf.  Epist.  Arist.  320). 
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Such  a  crown  (usually  of  gold)  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  worn  by  a 
king  (Ps.  21 3,  Sir.  404,  Zech.  611*  14,  Jer.  1318,  Ezek.  21 26  <31>),  but  others 
also  could  wear  it,  and  it  was  not  intended  as  a  symbol  of  dominion. 
Many  gold  chaplets  in  the  form  of  leaves  have  been  found  in  ancient 
graves  and  are  to  be  seen  in  museums.  The  ordinary  badge  of  royalty 
(£aacXe£cx<;  YvupfaitaTac,  Lucian,  Pise.  35;  insigne  regium,  Tac.  Ann.  xv, 
29)  was  not  a  crown  (ct^ocvo?)  but  a  fillet  (StdS^pLoc,  Hebrew  inr), 
Esther  i11,  1  Esd.  430,  Wisd.  516,  Ecclus.  n6  47%  Is.  62s,  1  Macc.  i9, 
etc.).  Not  until  the  time  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  did  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  distinction  between  crown  and  diadem  take  place 
which  has  determined  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  modern  usage. 

From  the  Greeks  the  Jews  became  familiar  with  the  custom  of  giving 
a  wreath  as  a  prize  to  victors  in  games.  This  was  an  important,  but 
incidental,  result  of  the  general  employment  of  chaplets  (axlpocvot)  as 
ornaments  and  badges  of  honour. 

See  EB  and  II DB  and  Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
“Crown”;  DCAy  “Coronation”  and  “Crown”;  Trench,  Synonyms , 
xxiii;  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  41;  J.  Kochling,  De  coronarum  apud  antiquos 
vi  et  usu  (Religionsgesch.  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  xiv),  1914. 

axiyavoq  is  often  figuratively  used  in  the  O.  T.  in  the  sense  of  “hon¬ 
ourable  ornament”  or  “mark  of  dignity”  (Prov.  i9  axiy avov  xap^wv, 
49  12 <  Yuvf)  dvBpsca  ax^avoi;  dcvSpl  auxi}<;,  1631  ax^avoq  xaux^creax; 
yrjpaq,  176  cx^avot;  y^P^vtwv  x£xva  x£xvwv,  Job  199,  Is.  28s  saxac  x6pco<; 
ca^a&G  6  ax&pavoc;  zr)q  IXxiSoq,  Lam.  516,  Ecclus.  i11  96^0^  xupfou  .  .  . 
cx&?avo<;  dcYaXXtapiaxog,  631  15®  ax^avov  dyaXXtdpLaxot;  .  .  .  xaxaxXiqpo- 
vopngaet  (the  symbol  put  for  the  rejoicing  which  it  symbolises),  25® 
ezitpavoq  yep6vzo)v  xoXuxscpfa. 

The  corresponding  verb  axe9av6w  is  used  of  the  bestowing  of  marks 
of  favour  and  honour  (Ps.  8®  xcd  xcpifl  saxs9avo)aa<;  auxov,  103 4  xbv 
axE9avouvx&  as  sv  eXIst,  3  Macc.  328,  on  which  see  Deissmann,  BibcU 
stndien,  p.  261,  Heb.  27*  9),  just  as  it  is  by  late  secular  writers'  (Polyb. 
Diod.  Plut.  papyri ;  see  Deissmann,  L  c)  in  the  sense  merely  of 
“reward.” 

For  the  figurative  use  of  the  crown  as  a  prize,  see  4  Macc.  1 711-1#  -  cft 
98,  Wisd.  42.  Similarly,  of  victory  over  pleasure,  love  of  money,  etc., 
Heraclit.  Ep.  iv;  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  26,  iii,  23. 

For  rabbinical  references  to  crowns,  see  Taylor,  S/F2,  p.  72,  note  23. 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  41  [Imitate  the  good  man’s  compassion]  Yva  xal 
upietq  axs;p&vou<;  86^9  9op<faTqxs,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  similar 
N.  T.  passages  discussed  below. 

In  the  N.  T.  axl?avo<;  is  used  of  the  thorn-chaplet  put  on  the  head 
of  Jesus  (Mt.  2729,  Mk.  1517,  Jn.  192. 6),  of  wreaths  used  as  prizes  (1  Cor. 
925),  of  golden  crowns  as  badges  of  dignity  (Rev.  4*-  13  62  9 7  1414, 
also  121),  of  a  crown  of  stars,  and  in  the  figurative  senses  of  a  prize  (2 
Tim.  48  6  xrjt;  BtxacoauvTjc;  ax^avoq  ov  axoSwasc  puoc  6  xupio<;  sv  sxstvfl  xjj 
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rj^ipcjt,  cf.  i  Cor.  925)  and  of  an  honourable  ornament,  or  badge  of 
dignity  (Phil.  41,  1  Thess.  219  yag  Tj[x&v  i\idq  tq  yaga,  ri  crc£?avo$ 
Y.a'jyj}3£u<;,  Rev.  311). 

Tliis  last  sense,  of  a  figurative  “  honourable  ornament,”  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  in  1  Pet.  54  teal  (fravepcodevTOS  tov  apxnroi - 
fievos  fcopielade  tov  apbapavTtvov  t?}?  &>£? 7?  <jTef>avov  (where 
lurks  an  implied  contrast  with  a  wreath  of  leaves),  in  Rev.  210 
Scocrco  aoi  tov  aTecfavov  tt)?  and  in  the  passage  of  James 

under  discussion.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  of 
a  royal  crown,  and  no  need  of  introducing  any  reference  to  the 
use  of  wreaths  as  prizes  in  the  Greek  games.  That  metaphor, 
which  implies  competition  and  so  exclusion,  is  not  an  adequate 
one  as  the  basis  of  the  N.  T.  use  (cf.  2  Clem.  Rom.  7,  where  this 
very  difficulty  is  felt),  and  crowns  were  in  fact  acquired  in  other 
ways  as  well  as  by  contending  in  the  games.  The  idea  is  rather 
of  a  mark  of  honour  to  be  given  by  the  Great  King  to  his  friends. 
An  excellent  case  of  this  figurative  use  is  Ep.  Arist.  280  teadeb ? 
crii  tovto  eVtTeXeZ?,  ehre,  pbeyiaTC  fiacrikev,  0eov  croi  crTecfavov 
Sttcaiocrvvrf^  SeSoworo?.  Righteousness  here  constitutes  the 
crown,  and  it  is  a  gift,  not  a  prize. 

The  metaphor  of  the  crown  for  the  blessed  reward  of  the  pious  was  evi¬ 
dently  already  familiar  before  the  N.  T.  authors  wrote.  This  is  shown 
not  only  by  Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  41  already  quoted,  but  also  by  the 
form  of  the  several  N.  T.  passages.  Note  the  use  of  the  definite  article, 
the  variation  in  the  added  genitive,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
idea  implied  in  Tjpiscg  Bs  t5q/6apxov,  1  Cor.  9s5.  It  may  even  be  that 
azipavog,  like  <r ue?av6o>,  had  already  gained  the  simple  meaning  “re¬ 
ward.” 

t?)?  fow}?,  epexegetical  genitive,  as  1  Pet.  54,  Ep.  Arist.  280. 
The  blessed  life  of  eternity  constitutes  the  crown.  Cf.  Rev.  210. 

eTrrjyyeikaTO  sc.  0  0eo?,  cf.  1  Jn.  516.  There  is  no  promise  of 
the  O.  T.  or  of  our  Lord  in  just  this  form  (cf.  Deut.  3015-20), 
and  a  reference  to  Rev.  210  Scoo-w  croi  tov  aTecfavov  rf)?  is 
unlikely.  Eternal  life  as  the  reward  for  the  friends  of  God  was 
a  fundamental  idea  of  later  Jewish  and  of  Christian  escha¬ 
tology,  cf.  Ps.  Sol.  1310,  Enoch  58s,  4  Ezra  852fr*,  Mk.  943,  Jn. 
315  io10,  Rom.  27,  Rev.  27,  etc. 
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E.  Zeller,  however,  argues  in  Zeit.f.  wissensch.  Theol.  1863,  pp.  93-96, 
that  Rev.  2 10  is  the  promise  referred  to. 

BXAT  niinn  ff  boh.  The  addition  of  a  subject  is 
emendation,  thus : 

-f-  Kupcoq  C  min. 

+  6  y.upioq  KLP  minnPler  syrhcl. 

+  6  0eo<;  minn  vg  syrPesh. 

Tot?  ay  air  (her  iv  avrov . 

Note  the  resemblance  to  2  Tim.  4s.  Von  Soden  suggests 
dependence  on  some  liturgical  form,  but  this  is  unnecessary. 
The  idea  and  phrase  are  strongly  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy. 
Cf.  Ex.  206,  kcll  7 roLwv  eXeo?  ek  ftiXiaSas  rok  ayairwcriv  pe, 
Deut.  79  rok  ayairthcnv  avrov ,  Ps.  511  14520,  Ecclus.  3119,  Bel 
v. 3S,  Rom.  82S.  See  passages  from  O.  T.  and  other  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature  mentioned  in  Spitta,  p.  30.  Cf.  the  similar  expression  in 
Jas.  2 5  t?}?  ySacrtXeta?  779  iirrjyye Ckaro  r ok  ayairoycnv  avrov . 
The  believer’s  life  is  marked  by  constancy  in  faith  and  by  love 
of  God,  and  he  may  be  designated  by  either  attribute. 

13-18.  When  under  temptation ,  do  not  excuse  yourself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  temptations  proceed  from  God .  They  come  from  man's 
evil  passion.  God  sends  only  good  gifts  to  us ,  for  we  are  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  creation. 

The  passage  has  no  doctrinal  purpose  other  than  to  warn  the 
readers  against  resorting  to  a  current  excuse  for  sin.  The  con¬ 
nection  with  the  preceding  is  made  by  the  aid  of  the  ambigu¬ 
ity  of  the  word  7 rcLpatypevos,  which  means  both  “tried’’  and 
“tempted.”  The  temptations  intended  do  not  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  those  involved  in  “  trials.” 

13.  pr)8ek  .  .  .  Xey erco.  Cf.  pv  eiirffi,  Ecclus.  54*  6  1511. 

ireipa^opevos.  Evidently  means  (cf.  w.  14  f  )  temptation  to 
sin,  not  merely  external  trial.  See  on  ireipacrpok ,  v.  2,  and 
cf.  1  Tim.  69  ek  irapaapov  fca\  iray&a.  The  excuse  shows  that 
the  writer  is  not  thinking  of  a  state  of  religious  persecution, 
with  the  consequent  temptation  to  complete  renunciation  of 
faith  in  Christ  or  in  God,  but  rather  of  ordinary  temptation. 
In  the  case  supposed  the  person  tempted  either  has  yielded,  or 
is  on  the  point  of  yielding;  he  is  called  o  ireipatypevos,  instead 
of  6  dpaprcoVj  by  a  kind  of  euphemism.  He  excuses  himself 
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by  declaring  that  the  temptation  came  from  God.  Paul  in 
i  Cor.  io13  makes  a  similar  exhortation  in  curiously  different 
form:  “Do  not  excuse  yourselves  by  thinking  that  your  temp¬ 
tation  is  greater  than  man  can  bear.” 

Warning  against  this  natural  and  common  impulse  of  frail 
humanity  is  found  clearly  expressed  in  Ecclus.  1511-20,  M  emy? 
otl  Aia  KvpLov  cnrecrT^v  ktX.  ;  cf.  also  the  references  to  Philo 
given  below. 

Prov.  19s  dppoauvYj  dtv£pb<;  Xupt,a(vexac  xa^  oSou<;  auxou,  xov  Se  Gsbv  od- 
xcaxai  T73  xap3£ijc  auxou,  Hermas,  Sim.  vi,  3  am&vxat  xbv  xupcov,  and 
similar  passages,  relate  to  complaints  of  misfortune,  not  to  excuses  for 
sin. 

That  the  idea  was  often  expressed  among  Greeks  of  many 
periods  is  seen  from  the  following  instances : 

Ilomer,  Odyss.  i,  32-34  (Zeus  speaks), 

w  x6xot,  olov  8f)  vu  0sou<;  ppoxol  atxtotiwxac. 
e£  rjpitov  yip  9ajt  x&x’  Ip/pievat  *  ol  Ss  xod  auxol 
ayfjatv  axaa0aX(flatv  uxspp.opov  aXys’  s^ouaiv. 

II.  xix,  86-87,  S’oux  atx  169 

dcXXa  ZsC>9  xal  piocpa  xat  Tjspocpotxi<;  iptvuc;. 

Euripides,  Tro  des ,  914-1032,  Orest.  285,  Phoen.  1612-14. 

ZEschines,  Timor  clt.  i,  190,  yap  oTeaGs,  &  ’AG-rjvaloc,  xa<;  xwv  <£5»oq- 
piixcijv  dpxa?  <£xb  0ea>v,  dcXX’  oux  ux*  dcvOpoixuv  daeXyefas  yfyveaGat. 

Plato,  Res  pub.  10,  p.  617  E,  ah  la  IXoptivou  •  0ebq  dvaixiog,  exactly  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea,  but  seems  irrelevant,  because  in  the  context  the  choice 
referred  to  is  made  by  a  pre-existent  soul  of  a  future  condition  of  life; 
cf.  also  p.  619  C. 

Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  ii,  19,  Mang.  p.  80,  “When  the  mind  has  sinned  and 
removed  itself  far  from  virtue,  it  lays  the  blame  on  divine  causes  (xa  Osta), 
attributing  to  God  its  own  change  (xpox-rj)”;  Defuga  et  inv.  ( De  prof .), 
15,  Mang.  pp.  557  /. :  “Of  no  secret,  treacherous,  and  deliberate  crime 
is  it  proper  to  say  that  it  was  done  by  the  will  of  God  (xaxa  0s6v),  but 
they  are  done  by  our  own  will  (xaO’  73^59  auxouq).  For  in  ourselves, 
as  I  have  said,  are  the  treasuries  of  evil,  but  with  God  the  treasuries 
of  good  things  only.  Whoever,  therefore,  ‘  flees  for  refuge/  that  is, 
whoever  blames  not  himself  but  God  for  his  sins,  let  him  be  punished. 
...  A  blemish  almost  or  quite  incurable  is  the  affirmation  that  the 
deity  is  the  cause  of  evil.  .  .  .  And  what  slander  could  be  worse  than 
to  say  that  not  with  us  but  with  God  lies  the  origin  of  evil?”  Cf. 
also  Philo,  Quod  deter,  pot.  insid.  32. 
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Terence,  Eun.  v,  2.  36,  quid  si  hoc  quispiam  voluit  deus? 

Plaut.  Aul.  iv,  10.  7,  deus  impulsor  mihifuit. 

See  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Etliik  dcr  alien  Griechen,  1882,  i,  pp.  230-240. 

The  fact  that  this  idea  was  so  familiar  helps  to  account 
for  the  attachment  of  w.  13-18  to  a  passage  (w. 3-12)  which 
deals  with  another  sort  of  7 Tetpacr  pds .  The  substance  of  the 
passage  is  not  original;  the  freshness  consists  in  the  way  in 
which  the  thought  is  worked  oqt. 

The  suggestion  of  Pfleiderer  (Das  Urchristenlum2,  ii,  p.  546)  that  this 
is  polemic  against  the  gnostics  has  as  little  foundation  as  the  older  ref¬ 
erences  to  Essenes,  Pharisees,  or  Simon  Magus.  The  quotations  given 
above  prove  this.  It  would  be  easier  (and  not  unnatural)  to  think  of 
a  Greek  popular  habit  of  thought  and  speech  which  had  affected  a 
Jewish  community.  The  idea  of  being  “  tempted,”  which  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  passage,  also  shows  that  the  self-excusing  sinner  whom 
James  has  in  mind  is  no  gnostic. 

airo.  The  preposition  airo^  which  expresses  a  “  looser  and  more 
remote”  relation  of  agency  is  perhaps  used  here  out  of  rever¬ 
ence.  Cf.  Lex.  s.  v.  p.  59b,  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  i1 ;  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena ,  pp.  102,  237. 

dx6]  K  minn  read  6x6,  by  an  unnecessary  emendation  to  a  more 
usual  phrase. 

aireipacTTOs  (class.  diretprjTO^; }  aTreipcnos)  can  mean,  when 
used  of  a  person,  (1)  “un tempted,”  “untemptable,”  or  (2)  “un¬ 
versed,”  “having  no  experience.” 

In  favour  of  the  meaning  “untemptable”  (E.V.)  is  the  sharp 
verbal  contrast  then  afforded  to  ireipd^ei  ovSeva. 

KaK&v.  On  this  good  literary  use  of  the  genitive,  see  Winer, 
§30.  4;  Blass,  §36.  11 ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  74 
(“the  poetical  phraseology  of  the  Attic  period  had  come  down 
into  the  market-place”). 

14-15.  The  source  of  temptation  is  within  the  man;  the 
process  is  from  passion,  through  sin,  to  death. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  James’s  mind  naturally  turns  for 
the  true  explanation  of  temptation  not  to  the  Jewish  thought 
of  Satan  {cf.  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  Book  of 
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Enoch  694ff-)>  or  of  the  “evil  root,”  but  to  a  psychological 
analysis,  strongly  influenced  by  Greek  conceptions  of  human 
nature. 

14.  vi to  rr}?  IB  Las  67 TiOvfJLLas.  Belongs  primarily  with  7 retpa- 
^erai,  for  otherwise  the  contrast  of  Oeos  and  imOv/JiLa  is  weak¬ 
ened  ;  but  it  is,  secondarily,  the  agent  of  the  participles  also. 

eindviiLa ,  a  word  in  itself  applicable  to  any  desire,  whether  in¬ 
nocent  or  wrong,  is  here  used  of  desire  for  something  forbidden, 
“lust”  (E.V.)  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  word.  The  source 
of  temptation  is  desire,  and  lies  within,  not  without,  the  man. 
There  is  no  emphasis  here,  as  in  Ecclus.  I514*20,  on  free  will; 
on  the  other  hand,  any  conception  of  an  outside,  personified, 
Power,  such  as  Paul  employs  in  Rom.  78>  10>  13-  17,  is  foreign  to 
this  passage.  The  conception  is  far  simpler  and  more  naive 
than  either  of  these. 

On  linOvfJLia^  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  lxxxviii,  and  cf .  41, 
2  Pet.  i4,  2  Tim.  3s,  Tit.  3s. 

Ecclus.  iS30  f*  52,  4  Macc.  i22  xpb  [Lev  oov  Yjoovfjq  Iutcv  IxcOupda’ 
pieTa  Be  ttjv  yjBovyjv  xap&,  4  Macc.  i31-  32  21*  4-  6  32*  “•  12  523.  In  these 
passages  the  word  is  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning.  Cf.  Philo, 
Quod  omn.  prob.  liber ,  22  et  piiv  yap  [yj  ^pbc;  exi0upda<;  eXauvexat 

yj  69’  tjBovt}*;  BeXe&U'cac.  On  the  significance  of  IxcOupda  in  Philo’s  sys¬ 
tem,  see  J.  Drummond,  Philo  Judaiis,  18S8,  ii,  pp.  302-306,  and  note 
especially  De  concup.  1  /.,  M.  pp.  348-350;  De  saccrd.  honor.  3,  M.  p. 
235,  where  excOupda  is  vividly  set  forth  as  the  source  of  sin.  The 
background  of  James’s  use  is  current  popularised  conceptions  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  philosophy.  The  Stoic  discussion  of  the  word  in  Stobaeus,  ii,  7 
(Wachsmuth’s  ed.  pp.  87-91)  is  instructive  in  this  respect.  See  also 
on  Jas.  41  f-. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  the  thought  of  the 
jezcr  ha-ra  here,  although  the  function  is  closely  similar.  See  F.  C. 
Porter,  “The  Ye^er  Hara,”  in  Yale  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies ,  1902, 
pp.  91-158. 

i^eX/cofievos  teal  BeXea^opcevos ,  “when  he  is  lured  and  en¬ 
ticed”  (by  it). 

These  words  were  applied  to  the  hunter  or,  especially,  the  fisherman, 
who  “lures”  his  prey  from  its  retreat  (e^eXxetv)  and  “entices”  it 
(BeXecfc^ecv)  by  bait  (BIXeap)  to  his  trap,  hook,  or  net.  The  two  words 
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thus  merely  refer  to  different  aspects  of  the  same  process.  They  are  a 
natural  figure  of  speech  for  the  solicitation  of  illicit  desire,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  one  or  both  with  exiOu^Jtia  or  tjSovt)  is  repeatedly  found  in 
Philo  and  in  Greek  writers.  Cf.  the  sentence  from  Philo  quoted  above 
and  the  many  illustrative  passages  given  by  Mayor  and  Hort;  also 
2  Pet.  214'  18. 

The  language  thus  has  its  analogies  outside  of  the  0.  T.,  in  Greek 
writers.  This  figure  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  that  which  is 
worked  out  in  v. 15 ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  words  e^sXx6y.svoc; 
xat  8eXea£6;xevo<;  suggested  in  themselves  the  practises  of  the  harlot,  or 
that  these  are  in  mind  in  either  verse. 

15.  Illicit  desire  leads  to  sin,  and  sin  causes  death. 
elra  introduces,  with  a  change  of  figure,  the  practical  result 
of  the  temptation  arising  from  eirtQvpiia.  When  indulged  (cf. 
4  Macc.  31-5)  desire  bears  its  natural  fruit,  first  sin,  then,  ulti¬ 
mately,  death.  This  follows  (eha)  the  enticement  of  tempta¬ 
tion. 


For  the  metaphor  (which  is  purely  decorative),  cf.  Ps.  714  n*>  t5o6 
(jBtvrjaev  avojxtzv,  xovov,  xal  Irexev  aotxtav;  Philo,  De  sacr . 

Abel,  et  Cain.  31,  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  100,  p.  327  C. 

crvWafiovcra  ri/creL. 

Cf.  Gen.  2 12  38s,  etc.  The  two  ideas  have  no  independent  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  figure.  That  the  issue  is  due  to  a  union  with  the  will 
(Beyschlag)  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  writer’s  thought.  Such  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  is  found  in  Philo,  but  is  beyond  the  range  of  James  ; 
and  the  idea,  when  developed  carefully,  proves  inconsistent  with  this 
context,  see  Spitta,  p.  37.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  spite  of  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  p.  327  (other  references  in 
Schneckenburger  and  Spitta);  nor  of  the  devil  as  father  (Spitta). 
But  the  quotations  from  Philo  and  Test.  XII  Patr.  ( e .  g.  Benj.  7)  given 
by  Spitta,  ad  loc.,  attest  the  frequent  use  of  this  figure  to  express  similar 
ideas. 

afxapTtav.  “Sin,”  collectively  and  in  general;  “ pravae  ac - 
times  et  cogitationes”  Desire  for  what  is  forbidden  tempts 
the  man,  and  thus  is  the  source  of  sin.  Cf.  Apoc.  Mos.  19 
67 riQvfiLa  yelp  eernv  Kef>ci\f)  Trdcrrp ;  dpapTta 9. 

fj  he  dpapria.  Takes  up  dpapriav ;  hence  the  article. 
diroreXecrOeio-a ,  “when  it  has  become  complete,  fully  devel- 
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oped,”  “has  come  to  maturity.”  The  word  (on  which  see  Hort) 
is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  successive  generations,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  wherein  in  fact  the  complete  ma¬ 
turity  of  sin  consists  ;  sin  is  “complete”  when  it  is  able  to  bring 
forth  its  inevitable  baneful  fruit,  death.  The  “perfect  work” 
{cf.  v.  4)  of  sin  is  death. 

airofcvel ,  cf.  v. 18.  The  verb  is  frequently  used  of  animals, 
hence  appropriate  here;  otherwise  it  is  a  medical  rather  than 
a  literary  word. 

Neither  axoTsXeiv  nor  axoxuetv  is  a  common  Biblical  word,  dtxo- 
tsXsIv  is  found  elsewhere  only  i  Esd.  573,  2  Macc.  1539,  Lk.  13 32 ;  axoxuefv 
only  4  Macc.  1517,  Jas.  i18. 

Oavarov.  Death  as  an  objective  state,  brought  upon  man 
as  the  result  of  sin,  and  the  opposite  of  blessed  life  with  God 
{cf.  v.  12  arecpavov  fan}?,  and  520)  and  cf.  Rom.  621  f-  623  ra  yap 
oyfrcovia  t rjs  a/xa/ma?  Oavarov ,  86;  Wisd.  i12ff-.  Cf.  Philo,  De 
plant.  Noe  9,  M.  p.  335.  See  also  Mt.  713' 14. 

16-18.  God,  on  the  other  hand,  sends  solely  and  consistently 
good  gifts,  as  befits  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  first-born. 

16.  M  7 r\avaa9e.  “Do  not  err,”  “be  not  deceived.”  As 
in  1  Cor.  69  1533,  Gal.  67,  used  to  introduce  a  pointed  utterance. 
Cf.  Ign.  Phil.  3,  Eph.  16,  which  may,  however,  be  dependent 
on  1  Cor.  69. 

On  aSe\(/>(H,  which  here  is  used  to  add  to  the  emphasis,  see 
note  on  v. 2,  and  cf.  25  312. 

17.  iraaa 7  “every.” 

Various  commentators  assign  to  xaaa  here  the  meaning  “only,” 
“nothing  but”  (see  note  on  xajav  /apav,  v. 2).  But  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  sense  here,  and  is  rendered  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
by  the  order  of  words  xasa  Boatq  dyaO fj.  xa«;  with  the  sense  of  “only” 
(Ger.  lauter)  should  stand  next  to  the  adjective  to  which  it  logically 
belongs,  and  usually  stands  directly  before  it. 

SoW,  “gift,”  either  the  act  of  giving  or  the  thing  given. 
Here  the  parallelism  to  Bcopyj/ia  makes  the  latter  sense  probable. 
Cf.  Ecclus.  1117  2614  3211.  The  word  is  very  common  in  Eccle- 
siasticus. 
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dyaOrj.  On  this  word  lies  strong  emphasis,  in  contrast  to  the 
evil  Treipacrpos  which  r]  IS  (a  imOopta  and  not  God  brings  to 
man.  The  omission  of  the  writer  to  make  the  implied  comple¬ 
mentary  statement,  that  bad  gifts  do  not  come  from  God,  adds 
to  the  rhetorical  effect. 

8d)pi]pa,  “present,”  “donation,”  “benefaction”;  cj.  Rom. 
516.  A  mainly  poetical  word.  Not  quite  happily  rendered  by 
R.V.  “boon.” 

For  the  difference  between  and  Swplopiac  with  their  cognates, 

see  Mayor’s  and  Hort’s  notes,  together  with  the  huge  collection  of 
material  in  Heisen,  pp.  541-592.  The  latter  series  of  words  often  has 
the  idea  of  generous  giving ;  but  here  in  James  there  is  no  special  dis¬ 
tinction  intended,  the  repetition  being  solely  for  rhetorical  effect,  and 
very  probably  part  of  a  poetical  allusion  or  quotation. 

reXetov,  cf.  i4*  25  32.  “Perfect”  in  this  case  (note  parallel 
to  dyad/])  excludes  any  element  of  evil  in  the  gift.  Cf.  3 2 
t eXeios  avijp,  Clem.  Al.  Peed,  i,  6,  p.  113  reXeio 9  cov  reXeia 
XapLeiTaL  8i]7rovdev ,  Philo,  De  sacr.  Abel,  et  Cain.  14  dept?  8e 
ovSev  aTeXes  avrep  yapC^eadai^  diced 19  oXo/cXrjpoi  /cal  7 ravreXeis 
ai  rov  ayevqrov  Scopeal  iraaai. 

That  7racrd  80  |  aU  aya  |  drj  /cal  |  irdv  8(3  |  pi]pd  re  |  Xefop 
makes  an  hexameter,  the  second  syllable  of  Boats  being  length¬ 
ened  under  the  ictus,  may  be  an  accident,  although  even  so 
it  might  show  a  good  ear  for  rhythm  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  But  the  unusual  and  poetical  word  BcBpyjpa  and  the 
imperfect  antithesis  to  w. 13-15  make  it  more  likely  that  we 
have  here  a  quotation  from  an  unknown  source. 

avcoOev,  i.  e.  ovpavodev ,  cf.  315*  17,  Jn.  331  1911,  referring  to  that 
which  is  from  God. 

So  Philo,  De  somn.  i,  26  Sid  ras  op^pi]deiaas  dvcodev  Bcopeas 
ay  ados  /cal  reXeios  i!~  dp^rjs  eyevero  [sc.  6  T  aaa/c\. 

The  thought  that  God  is  the  source  only  of  good,  here  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  found  in  Greek  writers  (see  quotations  in  Mayor3,  pp.  56/., 
and  Schneckenburger,  p.  30),  as  well  as  in  Philo,  e.  g.  De  decent  orac.  33 
Osbq  rjv,  eu0t}<;  51  xupios  ^.6V6)v  iYaOojv  afctoq,  8’  ou8sv6<;, 

De  prof.  15,  De  confus.  ling.  36  (see  other  quotations  in  Mayor  and 
Schneckenburger) . 
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It  was  evidently  a  familiar  commonplace  of  Jewish  thought,  cf.  Tob. 
419  ajTb<;  6  xupto^  x&vxa  xa  aYocOa,  also  Beresh.  r.  51.  5  dixit 

R.  Chanina:  non  cst  res  mala  descendcns  desuper ;  Sanhedrin  59.  2. 

Karafialvov  expands  avoodev,  and  so  explains  why  the  gifts 
are  “good”  and  “perfect.”  For  similar  phrases  lagging  after 
the  first  statement,  cf.  v. 14  3s  412.  This  gives  better  force  to 
each  word  than  to  connect  eariv  with  /carafialvov. 

Ilort  (following  Thos.  Erskine,  The  Unconditional  Freedom  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel 3,  1820,  pp.  239  jf.)  advocates  the  translation  :  “Every  giving  is  good 
and  every  gift  perfect  from  above  {or  from  its  first  source),  descending,” 
etc.  This  assumes  that  o6ats  and  owpiqpia  contain  in  themselves  the 
idea  of  a  divine  gift,  and  in  order  to  make  avwOsv  fit  the  sentence  re¬ 
quires  for  it  the  meaning  “from  their  source,”  “by  reason  of  their 
origin,”  which  it  can  hardly  have.  It  produces,  however,  the  sense  re¬ 
quired  by  the  context,  and  if  the  words  were  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  complete  sentence,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  them  any  other  trans¬ 
lation  than  this.  If  they  are  a  quotation,  the  original  application  would 
probably  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the  Greek  proverb  Swpov  B’  0  xt 
Bu  xtq  ixsdvet  and  the  Latin  noli  eqiti  dentes  inspicerc  donati  (Jerome, 
Praef.  comm,  in  Ephes.),  “Don’t  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth”;  see 
H.  Fischer,  in  Philologus ,  1891,  pp.  377-379* 

am  t ov  7 rarpos  t&v  (fxvroyv,  i .  c .  God,  here  described  as  the 
creator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ( cf .  Ps.  1367  t<£  iroLi^aavTi  efebra 
fxeydXa  fxov o>,  Jer.  423  eirefiXetya  .  .  .  els  tov  ovpavov f  /cal  ov/c 
i]v  ra  cj)0)Ta  aur ov),  and  thus  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
light  and  of  all  blessing,  cf.  Ps.  36’  iv  rw  font  aov  ofopeda 

This  designation  and  the  developed  figure  which  follows,  in 
which  God  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ( cf .  Mai.  42)  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  physical  sun,  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
thought  of  the  good  gifts  which  descend  from  the  heavens,  at 
once  the  abode  of  God  and  the  location  of  the  sun.  That  it 
was  natural  to  a  Jew  is  shown  by  the  benediction  before  Shema: 
“Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  who  hath  formed  the  lights.” 
Perhaps  it  hints  at  the  thought  of  God’s  nature  as  light.  No 
astrological  allusion  is  to  be  found  here. 

For  Trar/jp  in  this  sense,  cf.  Job  38s8  (verov  iran'ip  and  the 
whole  verse),  and  note  Philo’s  constant  use  of  b  Trarfjp  t&v 
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oXcov  in  sense  of  “the  Creator.”  Cf.  Apocalypse  of  Moses ,  36 
(as  read  in  Ceriani,  Monument  a  sacra  et  prof  ana,  v,  1)  ivcomov 
too  (j)corb<i  toh>  oXcov 9  rod  7 rarpos  rcov  (fxorcov ;  Testament  of 
Abraham  (ed.  M.  R.  James,  1892),  Recension  B,  c.  7,  7 raTrjp 
TovdxoTos ;  Ephraem  Syr.  Opera ,  v,  col.  489  (see  above,  p.  96). 

Philo’s  lofty  thought  of  God  as  “archetypal  Splendor”  is  mainly  in¬ 
teresting  here  as  showing  the  total  absence  from  the  mind  of  James  of 
such  metaphysical  speculation,  although  he  sees  the  ideal  and  poetical 
aspects  of  light.  See  Philo,  De  cherub.  28  (M.  i,  p.  156),  De  somn .  i,  13 
(M.  i,  p.  632),  quoted  by  Hort. 

Trap  gS.  For  napa  c.  dat .  used  in  the  mention  of  an  attribute, 
cf.  Job  1213,  Eph.  69,  Rom.  914,  etc.  Cf.  also  7 rapa  rm  0ea>)  Mk. 
io27,  Mt.  1926,  Lk.  1827,  Rom.  211,  Eph.  69;  so  Gen.  1814  (Cod. 
A).  Perhaps  the  indirectness  of  statement  is  due  to  a  certain 
“instinct  of  reverence”  (Hort),  cf.  airo,  v. 13. 

The  affirmation  is  that  to  send  good  gifts  belongs  to  God’s 
unvarying  nature.  In  this  he  is  unlike  the  sun,  which  sends 
now  the  full  light  of  noon,  now  the  dimness  of  twilight,  and 
which  at  night  sends  no  light  at  all.  God’s  light  ever  shines ; 
from  him  proceeds  no  turning  shadow.  So  1  J11.  i5  0  6eo$  </>w<? 
iarlv  /cal  cncorca  ovk  'icmv  iv  avT<p  ovSepta. 

Closely  similar  are  Is.  6o19* 20  xal  oux  2axat  aoc  I'xi  6  ipaos  et<;  <p<5£  -rjpipa*;, 
avaxoX-?)  asXirjvTjc;  cpw-net  aoi  vuxxa,  dcXX*  Horae  aoc  xupeoq  cjpgjc^  oda>- 
vtov,  xxt  6  Osiq  §6£a  aou.  ou  yap  Suasrae  6  r[ki6q  croc,  x al  asXfjVY]  aoc 

oux  exXef^et  *  eoxac  yap  xuptdg  aoc  cptiq  accovcov,  Wisd.  729  f*  <puxl  auvxpt- 
vop-lvr)  eupfoxsxa:  xpox£pa*  rouxo  piiv  yap  ScaB^sxac  vu£,  <jo?£a<;  oix 
dvxcax6ei  xax(a. 

For  the  contrast  between  God  and  the  heavens,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  cf.  Job  1515  25s  f-.  See  also  Enoch  418,  “For  the  sun  changes  oft 
for  a  blessing  or  a  curse”;  Ecclus.  1731  xf  <?G>x£tv6xepov  -rjXfou;  xat 
xouxo  exXecxsc.  Cf.  Epictetus,  Diss.  i,  1410,  where  the  limitation  of 
the  sun,  which  is  not  able  to  illuminate  the  space  where  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  falls,  is  contrasted  with  the  power  of  God  (6  xal  xbv  ijXcov 
aux&v  xsxorrjxax;  xal  xept&ytov). 

The  comparison  of  God  with  the  sun  is  a  natural  one  under  any 
monotheistic  conception.  See  Mayor’s  or  Schneckenburger’s  references 
to  Philo  and  Plato,  also  1  Jn.  i6  with  Westcott’s  note. 

For  the  idea  of  the  immutability  of  God,  cf.  Mai.  3*  8t6xc  £yo>  xupioq 
6  upuov  xal  o6x  rjXXofojpiac,  Heb.  713-18,  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  9;  ii,  22 
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x£vxa  x£  #XXa  xpixexoti,  ^6vo<;  oe  auxb<;  a'xpexx6<;  lari,  and  passages 
in  Mayor3,  p.  61.  Cf.  Clem.  Al.  Strom .  i,  24,  p.  418  xb  eaxb<;  xat  [x6vtpuov 
toG  OeoG  y. al  xb  axpsxxov  auxou  9(09  xal  aaxw-^xtsxov. 

oux  svc]  SP  minn  have  substituted  the  weaker  and  more  familiar 
oux.  eaxiv. 

irapaWcvyri ,  “variation.”  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  astro¬ 
nomical  terminus  technicus ,  although  in  general  senses  ( e .  g.  of 
the  “variation”  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  in  the  daily  course 
of  the  sun  through  the  heavens ;  cf.  references  in  Mayor3,  p.  60, 
and  Gebser,  Brief  des  Jacobus ,  p.  83)  it  is  used  by  astronomers, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  term  7 rapdXkagis }  “parallax,”  gives 
it  a  quasi-astronomical  sound.  The  contrast  intended  is  mainly 
with  the  sun  and  moon,  as  being  the  most  important  and  most 
changeable  f>d)ra. 

7rapa\\ayr)  rj  rpoiri\ )<?  aTroatdaapLa. 

This  is  the  reading  of  all  printed  editions  of  the  N.  T. ;  with 
this  reading  rpoirrj 9  airocndacrpia  would  mean  “shadow  that  is 
cast  by  turning”  (R.V.).  The  reading  is,  however,  probably 
wrong  (see  textual  note  below),  and  for  the  last  three  words 
should  be  substituted  Tpoiryj^  a7ro(Tiadcr  paros,  the  whole 
phrase  meaning:  “with  whom  is  none  of  the  variation  that 
belongs  to  (‘consists  in/  ‘is  observed  in*)  the  turning  of  the 
shadow.”  The  general  sense  is  the  same  as  with  the  usual 
reading. 

■rj  xpoxifc  axoaKi&ypiaxo?]  BX*Pap.  oxyrhynch.  1229. 

^  xpoxf)  £xoax.i&aEJiaxocd  614  1108  ff  (vel  modicum  obumbrationis)  boh 
{nor  a  form  of  a  shadow  which  passed). 

y)  xpoxijq  dfcxoaxteqjia]  KCACKLP  minn  vg  (vicissiludmis  obumbratio) 
Jer  ( adv .  Jov.  i,  39  conversions  obumbraculum)  Aug  {momenti  obumbratio). 
y)  xpoxY)  9  xpoxY)<;  axoaxfaapuz  876  1518. 
axoaxCaqia  xapaXXay-f)  yj  xpoxrj  sah. 

Editors  appear  all  to  have  read  y)  (instead  of  -fj),  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  unable  to  find  any  meaning  in  the  phrase  as  found  in 
and  recently  (1914)  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  papyrus 
fragment  (fourth  century)  published  in  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri ,  x, 
no.  1229.  They  have,  therefore,  been  driven  to  adopt  the  reading  of 
XcACKLP  minn.  Ilort  discusses  the  passage  in  14  Introduction,”  pp. 
217/,,  as  follows : 

“The  only  quite  trustworthy  evidence  from  internal  character  for 
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derivation  from  a  common  proximate  original  consists  in  the  presence 
of  such  erroneous  identical  readings  as  are  evidently  due  to  mere  care¬ 
lessness  or  caprice  of  individual  scribes,  and  could  not  easily  have  escaped 
correction  in  passing  through  two  or  three  transcriptions  .  .  .  N  and  B 
have  in  common  but  one  such  reading”  [viz,  the  one  in  Jas.  i17  here 
under  discussion]. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  reading  of  SB,  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  obviously  false,  Hort  made  the  following  ingenious  sugges¬ 
tions  :  (1)  that  dxoax(acjpi.a  was  incorporated  with  a  following  auToq 
(actually  found  in  one  minuscule) ;  or  (2)  that  it  was  assimilated  to  the 
preceding  genitive  Tpoxrjg ;  or  (3)  that  dbuo-  became  mentally  separated 
from  -axtacjpia,  and  that  the  supposed  solecism  was  then  corrected; 
or  (4)  that  both  the  competing  readings  represent  corruptions  of  an 
original  dxoax.taqjt.6q  not  found  in  any  Ms.  (see  “  Introduction,”  p.  218, 
and  Mayor,  textual  apparatus  to  the  passage). 

Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  138,  in  part  following  Est,  Commentarius 
in  cpistolam  Jacobi ,  1631,  thinks  that  the  modicum  of  ff  and  the 
momenti  of  Augustine  imply  poxrj,  poxfjq,  “turn  of  the  scale,”  and  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  represents  the  original  Greek.  But  neither 
poTUT)  nor  poxijq  makes  good  sense,  and  although  ( cf .  Is.  4015)  a  “little 
thing”  may  cause  a  “turn  of  the  scale,”  the  Latin  word  modicum  is 
not  a  natural  translation  for  the  Greek  po-dj.  Hence  modicum  obumbra - 
iionis  is  probably  only  a  loose  and  general  translation  of  Tpoxr)  dxo- 
ax.tdap.aToq,  in  which  the  specific  meaning  of  Tpoxr 3  is  neglected.  On  the 
other  hand,  momenti  would  indeed  be  an  exact  rendering  of  poxfjq,  but, 
in  the  sense  of  “movement,”  it  is  equally  apt  as  a  translation  of  Tpoxtjq.* 
Accordingly,  the  Latin  versions  merely  show  that  Jerome  and  Augus¬ 
tine  had  the  reading  of  NcAC,  while  fl  represents  a  different  text, 
identical  with  that  of  614  1108  boh. 

The  genitive  dxoax.tdap.aToq  in  614  noSff  boh  gives  important  partial 
support  to  the  text  of  BN*  pap,  and  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  latter  is  due  to  an  accidental  error  in  a  proximate  com¬ 
mon  ancestor. 

In  fact,  the  reading  of  BN*  pap  yj  Tpoxqq  dxoaxtaapiaToq  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  sense,  if  only  tj  is  taken  as  the  article  on  which  Tpoxrjq  depends, 
the  meaning  being  that  given  above  (cf.  Kuhner-Gerth,  Grammatik  d. 
gricch.  Sprache 3,  ii,  §  464. 3).  The  resulting  phrase  is  apt  and  not  with¬ 
out  beauty,  but  the  accumulation  of  long  words  makes  it  heavy,  and 
it  was  broken  up  by  taking  yj  as  meaning  “or”  and  dropping  the  geni¬ 
tive  termination  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  nouns. t 

•Possibly  modicum  has  been  substituted  for  an  original  translation,  momentum,  “move¬ 
ment.”  This  latter  word  may  well  have  been  misunderstood  in  the  sense  of  “a  little,”  “a 
particle”;  and  in  that  case  modicum  would  be  a  correct  and  unambiguous  synonym. 

f  A  similar  misreading  is  found  in  the  repeated  quotation  by  Augustine  of  Rom.  711  a/xaprw- 
if  afiapria  in  the  translation  aut  peccatum;  so  e.  g.  Ep.  82,  §  20  (Vienna  ed.  vol.  xxxiv,  p. 
372.  s),  Contra  duas  epistulas  Pelagianorum ,  i,  14.  See  C.  H.  Turner  in  JTS,  xii,  p.  275. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  textual  facts  here  do  not  indicate  any  dose 
relation  between  B  and  but  only  that  in  this  instance  both  are  free 
from  a  process  of  emendation  which,  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  has 
affected  all  other  witnesses  except  the  papyrus.  The  reading  of  XCAC 
and  that  of  614  1108  are  two  independent  corrections  of  the  original  as 
found  in  Btf*  pap. 

Both  614  and  110S  belong  to  von  Soden’s  group  1°.  To  the  same 
group  seems  to  belong  also  876  (p8cr),  which,  according  to  Scrivener, 
reads  ^  ipox?)  xpoxrjg  axoaxfoqjia.  This  is  a  conflation 

due  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conformation  of  one  type  of  text  to 
another;  it  is  also  found  in  1518. 

876,  1518,  1765,  and  2138  have  at  the  close  of  the  verse  a  gloss  ouBI 
pi^pc  uxovotag  xivbg  uxo^oXfj  dxotjxciqjurcog,  “not  even  the  least  suspicion 
of  a  shadow.”  Von  Soden’s  hypothesis  (p.  1862)  that  the  reading  of 
BS*  was  a  trace  of  this  gloss  was  unlikely  in  itself  and  is  now  seen  to 
be  unnecessary.  The  gloss  itself  has  arisen  from  the  comment  of  “  (Ec- 
umenius”:  Be  “Tpoxrjg  dxo<Jxfaap.a,”  avd  tou,  ouBe  pi^ptg  uxovofag 

Ttvbg  uxo^oXtj. 

TpoiTT) y  “  turning,”  “  change,”  is  another  semi-astronomical 
word.  It  is  used  technically  for  the  solstice  (hence  English, 
“  tropic”)?  so  Deut.  3314  rjXcov  Tpoircov,  Wisd.  718  Tpoir&v 
aWayas,  see  Sophocles,  Greek  Lex.  s.  v.  for  many  examples ; 
but  it  is  also  applied  to  other  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  perhaps  Job  38s3  eirlaTacrai  he  Tpoiras  ovpavov ,  cf. 
references  in  L.  and  S.  s .  v.,  especially  Plato,  Tim.  n,  p.  39  D. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  change  in  general,  and 
with  reference  to  human  fickleness  and  frailty ;  see  Philo,  Leg . 
all.  ii,  9;  De  sacr.  Abel,  et  Cain.  37,  and  references  given  at 
length  by  Mayor3,  p.  61.  These  various  meanings  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  figurative  use  here,  in  which  there  is  allusion  to  both 
senses.  To  exclude  altogether  the  astronomical  allusion,  as 
some  do,  unduly  weakens  the  passage  and  overlooks  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  0  iraT7)p  Tcbv  cfxloTcov,  irapaWayr),  and  airocncia(jpiay 
but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  meaning  as  a  direct  reference 
to  any  particular  celestial  phenomena,  and  there  is  nowhere 
any  indication  of  contact  with  astrological  language.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  all,  to  popular  notion,  subject  to  change 
which  affects  their  property  of  casting  light  on  the  earth. 

Spitta  thinks  that  xpoxTj  refers  to  the  return  of  the  sun  (and  other 
luminaries)  by  way  of  the  north  to  their  place  of  rising  in  the  east, 
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after  they  have  set  in  the  west,  and  adduces  Enoch  41 8  and  72s-5’  8B. 
The  general  sense  need  not  exclude  these  movements  of  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  technical  use  of 
Tpoxrj  which  would  permit  it  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  without 
explanatory  context.  The  same  is  true  in  even  greater  measure  of 
Spitta’s  interpretation  of  xzpaXXay tj  as  the  regular  seasonal  variation 
to  north  and  south  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  other  bodies. 

aTToaKtaafia f  “  shadow.” 

The  word  is  found  only  here  and  in  Christian  writers.  <Jx ooxi^g) 
means  to  “cast  a  shadow,”  dcxoo/iaqxa  therefore  (like  axfaapwc,  Diod. 
Plut.)  is  either  the  “shadow  cast”  or  the  “act  of  casting  a  shadow.” 

Beyschlag,  following  Iluther,  wrongly  insists  that  dxoaxtaqjia  means 
“the  state  of  being  overshadowed”  (“das  Beschattetwcrden ”),  and  so 
interprets  it  of  a  shadow  cast  on  God.  For  discussion  of  nouns  in  -pioc, 
see  Lightfoot,  Colossians ,  pp.  255  jf. ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp. 

255  /• 

There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  sun-dial.  The  word  for  shadow  on  a 
dial  is  dxotTxcaapios,  and  even  that  word  requires  a  context  to  define  it 
in  that  meaning. 

The  explanation  (of  the  ordinary  text)  given  by  late  Greek  commen¬ 
tators  and  lexicographers,  “not  a  trace  of  turning,”  “not  a  shadow  of 
fickleness”  (“CEcumenius,”  Hesychius,  Suidas,  see  the  citations  in 
Gebser,  p.  86),  and  A.V.  “neither  shadow  of  turning,”  is  unlikely,  even 
if  the  text  were  sound,  because  in  that  sense  axed,  and  not  the  heavy 
and  explicit  compound  axoaxfoa pia,  would  be  expected.  The  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  imperfectly  suggested  in  English  by  comparing  the  words 
“shadow”  and  “shadowing.”  Moreover,  in  a  comparison  with  the 
sun,  dcxoaxfaapia  can  hardly  have  been  used  without  some  thought  of 
its  proper  meaning. 

18.  In  contrast  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  God  sends  temp¬ 
tation  is  his  actual  treatment  of  us,  making  us  sons,  and  giving 
us  the  highest  place  among  his  creatures.  He  is  more  to  us  than 
a  consistent  benefactor;  he  is  a  devoted  father,  and  as  such 
cannot  tempt  us  to  evil. 

fiovXriOek,  “  deliberately, ”  and  thus  showing  his  real  atti¬ 
tude  and  set  purpose.  On  the  specific  meaning  of  fiovXofiat, 
(“ volition  guided  by  choice  and  purpose”)  in  contrast  to  6i\co) 
see  Hort  on  this  verse,  and  Lex.  s .  v.  deXay,  with  references. 

Bede,  Calvin,  Grotius,  etc.  take  this  as  marking  a  contrast  to  human 
merit ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  context. 
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a7r€KW](T€v  f)pcisy  refers  either  to  mankind  or  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians. 


A  specific  reference  to  the  Jews  is  sometimes  found  here,  and  can  be 
supported  by  Jer.  23,  by  Philo,  De  const,  princ.  6  (ii,  p.  366),  where 
Israel  is  called  axapx'r},  and  by  X6yov  (but  v.  1.  Xo'fouq)  as  a 

description  of  the  Law  in  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  31.  But  nothing  in  the 
context  suggests  this  reference,  and  for  the  idea  of  God  as  becoming  the 
father  of  Israel  by  means  of  the  Law  no  parallel  is  adduced. 

The  reference  to  Christians  is  entirely  possible  and  makes  a 
better  connection  with  v. 19.  In  that  case  InreKv^aev  refers  to 
the  new  birth;  Xo'yo?  aXrjdeias  is  the  Gospel  (cf.  Odes  of  Sol¬ 
omon  89) ;  and  KTiafictTCov  refers  to  all  creation,  but  with  par¬ 
ticular  thought  of  men.  The  associations  of  civayevvr]cn<z  with 
Greek  religious  ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  implied  here. 

If  -fjpiac;  is  taken  to  refer  to  Christians,  it  must  be  understood  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  general,  not  of  the  first  generation  only  (Huther)  or  of  Jewish 
Christians  (Beyschlag). 

The  objections  brought  against  this  view  are  (1)  that  the 
context  (w.  12_17)  has  discussed  the  subject  from  general  points 
of  view,  with  no  reference  to  Christians  as  distinct  from  others ; 
(2)  that  for  the  Gospel  o  Xoyo?  t?)?  aX^et'a?,  with  the  article, 
would  be  expected  (cf.  Eph.  i13,  Col.  i5,  2  Tim.  215;  note,  in  a 
different  sense,  Xo'yo?  a\r)Qeiasy  Ps.  11943,  2  Cor.  67) ;  (3)  that 
instead  of  Knafidrcov  some  word  expressly  denoting  “men” 
would  have  been  expected.  These  objections  do  not  seem 
conclusive. 

The  other  view,  urged  by  Spitta  and  especially  Hort,  takes 
97/Aa?  of  mankind,  begotten  by  God’s  word  to  be  supreme  among 
created  things,  cf.  Ecclus.  1514.  The  objection  which  seems  de¬ 
cisive  against  this  is  that  the  figure  of  begetting  was  not  used  for 
creation  (Gen.  i26  does  not  cover  this),  whereas  it  came  early 
into  use  with  reference  to  the  Christians,  who  deemed  them¬ 
selves  “sons  of  God.” 

The  idea  of  a  divine  begetting  and  of  the  entrance  into  Christian  life 
as  a  new  birth  has  its  roots  in  Greek  not  in  Jewish  thought.  So  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v,  2  (p.  653  Potter)  v.od  xapa  Totg  psp^apot?  91X0069019  t b 
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Y.<xvt]xh^  xal  qontaott  dvccYsw^aat  Xiy exat.  See  W.  Bauer’s  note 
on  Jn.  3s  in  Lietzmann,  Hatulbuch  sum  Neucn  Testament;  A.  Diete- 
rich,  Eine  Mithras-liturgie 2,  1910,  pp.  134-155,  157  Jf.  On  the  verb 
dxsx.ijTjj£v  (no  parallel  in  N.  T.),  see  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hcllenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen ,  19x0,  p.  114.  Cf.  Jn.  i13  3s-8,  1  Jn.  2 29  3s  47-  8 
51.  \  1  Pet.  i3-  23  (cf.  Ilort’s  note  on  1  Pet.  i3),  Tit.  3s. 

X07&)  a\7)0€i'a5m  The  knowledge  of  God’s  truth  and  will 
makes  us  his  sons  ( cf .  w. 21 »  22>  23) ;  the  “word  of  truth”  is  for 
James  mainly  the  Law  (v. 25),  which  means  the  Jewish  law  as 
understood  by  Christians.  In  2  Cor.  67,  Col.  i5,  Eph.  i13,  and 
perhaps  2  Tim.  215  it  is  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  connection  between  this  verse  and  Philo’s  figure,  often 
repeated  in  one  and  another  form,  of  the  generative  word  of  God  (cf. 
Leg.  alleg.  iii,  51,  6  ax£ppiaTix.^q  y.t.1  yevvr}zv/.bq  twv  xaXwv  Xoyoq  opOoq, 
and  references  in  Spitta,  pp.  45  /.) ;  the  idea  is  utterly  different. 

a7rapxvv  ^va1  “a  kind  of  first-fruits”;  rtva  indicates  a  fig¬ 
urative  expression,  cf.  Winer-Schm.  §  26.  x.  a. 

The  “  first-fruits,”  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  field,  were  sacred,  and 
were  often  offered  to  God.  See  EB,  “ Firstborn,”  HDB}  “First-fruits,” 
Schiirer,  GJV ,  §  24,  II. 

The  figure  is  found  with  reference  to  Israel  in  Jer.  2 3  (apxT)  YevTp&Ttiiv 
ocutoO),  Philo,  De  const,  princ .  6  (Bcotc  toO  aupixavTo^  dcvOptoxwv  ylvouc; 
dcx£V£pnr)OT)  0 xtq  axap tm  xonqTfl  xal  xxcpf),  and  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  2  Thess.  213  (Codd.  BFG,  etc.)  and  Rev.  144.  But  the  figure 
does  not  seem  very  common  in  Jewish  thought.  With  Greek  writers 
the  word  is  more  frequent  in  a  figurative  sense,  see  L.  atid  S.  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Eur.  Or.  96  quoted  in  Lex.  s.  v.,  which  says  that  oexxpyj j 
“was  used  not  merely  of  that  which  was  first  in  order  but  of  that  which 
was  first  in  honor.” 

ktl<7ix(xtcov ,  cf.  i  Tim.  4 4  (Rev.  513  89) ;  not  used  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.,  cf.  Wisd.  135.  In  0.  T.  found  only  in  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  3  Maccabees ;  not  used  in  this  sense  in  secular  writers, 
and  to  be  associated  with  the  Jewish  use  of  fcri^eo  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives. 

Von  Soden,  misled  by  his  failure  to  see  any  adequate  connection  of 
thought  for  v. l8,  wished  to  take  y.TcqA&Twv  of  God’s  new  creation  (cf. 
2  Cor.  517  xacW)  y/datq,  Gal.  615,  Eph.  210  424),  within  which  these  par¬ 
ticular  Christians  addressed  are  distinguished  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
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jection  to  fiery  trials.  But  (i)  this  does  not  suit  4xex6irjaev,  which 
must  at  least  refer  to  all  Christians ;  (2)  it  would  require  some  clearer 
indication  of  the  restriction,  since  the  idea  is  not  a  common  one; 
and  (3)  while  suited  to  vv.  2*u,  it  is  inappropriate  at  this  point  in  the 
chapter. 

19-27.  Let  your  aim  be  not  speech ,  but  attentive  hearing;  not 
hearing  only ,  but  doing;  not  empty  worship ,  but  good  deeds . 

The  thought  here  turns  to  the  need  of  reality  and  sincerity 
in  religious  instruction  and  public  worship  (i19-226). 

19-21.  To  hear  is  better  than  to  speak;  listen  to  the  Word . 

19.  Tore]  B^CAC  minn  ff  vg  boh  syrhcl-me. 

tWi>]  £<$*• 

cars  Bl]  A  bohmss. 

wore]  KLP  minnPIer  syrPeflh  hcl-tx*. 

om]  minn. 

£otii>  Bs]  Btf  CP*  minn  ff  vg  boh. 

xal  sotw]  A  33. 

eaxw]  KLP2  minnpler  syrpe8h-hcl. 

The  Antiochian  reading  (&axe  .  .  .  eaxw)  is  a  characteristic  emen¬ 
dation. 

i'crre,  “know  this.”  The  address  aSeXcpoc  jiov  shows  that 
this  belongs  in  the  paragraph  with  the  following.  The  sense 
alone  would  perhaps  suggest  that  i'crre  is  probably  indicative 
(so  R.V.),  not  imperative  (A.V.)  ;  but  the  analogy  of  opaTe, 
pep,vr)ao,  and  similar  rhetorical  appeals  in  the  Greek  diatribes 
(Bultmann,  St  it  der  paulin.  Predigt ,  p.  32)  leads  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

For  this  view  it  may  also  be  urged  that  Jas.  4*  has  ot'Baxe  as  the  in¬ 
dicative.  Tots  is  the  sole  form  of  the  imperative,  and  the  more  literary 
form  of  the  indicative.  Note  taccat  in  Acts  26 4 ;  Heb.  1217  has  i'axe 
(probably  indicative),  io30  otBa^ev;  Eph.  5 6  i'axe  is  probably  indica¬ 
tive. 

7ra?  avdpwTros,  not  limited  to  teachers,  but  cf.  313. 

t ek  to  cucovaai. 

In  view  of  the  reference  to  the  Word  in  w. 21-22  (note  &o), 
it  is  likely  that  ek  to  a/covaaL  relates  primarily  to  the 

hearing  of  the  Word,  and  not  merely  to  social  intercourse  gen- 
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erally.  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  18,  of  the 
trait  of  the  good  pupil,  who  is  “  quick  to  hear  and  slow  to  for¬ 
get”  Cf.  Gal.  421. 

ek  to.  This  can  be  justified  in  Greek  as  a  development  of 
the  meaning  “with  reference  to,”  cf.  Lk.  1221,  Rom.  1619,  Dio 
Chrys.  Or.  32,  p.  361  A  iya>  Sc  pakAov  av  v/ias  ciryvovv  fipaSv 
fjicv  (j>6eyyo/jL€vov 9  iy/cparios  Sc  cnycovTas  •  ylvov  7 rpo?  opyrjv 
fir)  a\Aa  fipaSvs,  but  it  is  not  attested  as.  common  in 

ordinary  secular  Greek.  Cf.  e.  g.  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  18,  mnED 
“quick  to  hear,”  “slow  to  hear,”  Aboth 

R.  Nathan,  1,  “be  slow  to  judge.” 

a/covcrai f  AaArjacu }  opyr\v . 

Ecclus.  511  y lvov  cv  atcpoacrci  crov  teal  cv  pLanpoOvpLLa 

(j)0cyyov  airofcpLcnv  is  the  closest  parallel  to  this  verse  among 
the  many  precepts  of  the  Wisdom-literature  which  relate  to  con¬ 
trol  of  speech  and  restraint  of  anger.  Cf.  Ecclus.  125,  Prov.  io19 
(and  Toy’s  note)  133  151  1632  1728  2920,  Eccles.  7 9  918.  See  be¬ 
low  on  31-10.  Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  ii,  14,  “Be  not  easily  provoked,” 
also  v,  17,  and  note  Mt.  522. 

The  interpretation  of  given  by  Bengel  (id  nil  loquatur  contra 
deum  nec  sinistre  de  deo)y  followed  by  Gebser,  Calvin,  Spitta,  who 
take  the  anger  as  impatience  against  God,  has  little  to  commend  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beyschlag’s  interpretation  of  6pyYj  as  “passionate 
disposition  ( leidenschaftliche  Gcmiithsverfassnng )  ”  of  every  kind,  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  murmurings  against  God  and  in  fanaticism,  as  well  as  in 
quarrels,  goes  too  far.  The  writer  is  thinking  of  what  men  ordinarily 
know  as  anger,  against  whomsoever  directed.  Its  opposite  is  good 
temper  and  self-restraint. 

20.  ipyd&rcu,  more  naturally  taken  to  mean  “do,”  “practise,” 
than  in  the  rarer  sense,  “effect,”  “produce,”  “bring  about,” 
which  properly  belongs  to  KaTcpya^opat  (cf.  v.  3).  Hence 
StfcaLocrvvrjv  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  to  Sikcuov ,  “right¬ 
eous  action”  (cf.  2 9  apLapriav  ipy arcade).  Cf.  Acts  io35,  Heb. 
ii33,  Ps.  152  ipya£op,cvo<;  ScfcaLoavv7jv}  and  the  common  O.  T. 
phrase  ttolclv  rijv  Succuq(jvvi)v ,  c.  g.  Gen.  1S19.  The  opposite 
of  cpya^cadcu  StKaioavvrjv  is  cpya^ccrOcu  dpapTLav,  2 9.  Succu- 
oavvrjv  Ocov  then  means  “righteousness  which  God  approves” 
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(cf.  Mt.  633,  4  Macc.  io10),  and  the  phrase  is  here  due  to  the 
contrast  with  opyij  avSpos. 

The  whole  sentence  means:  “Wrath  doeth  not  righteous¬ 
ness, i.  e.  “Out  of  wrath  righteous  action  does  not  spring.” 
It  is  doubtless  intended  as  a  warning  against  wrong  use  of  the 
doctrine  that  anger  is  sometimes  valuable  as  an  engine  of 
righteousness. 

Another  interpretation,  however,  gives  to  Ipyd^eTac  the  rarer  sense 
“ effect,”  “produce”  (cf.  2  Cor.  710),  and  refers  the  phrase  “produce 
righteousness”  to  the  effect  of  the  teacher’s  anger  on  a  pupil,  cf.  Zahn, 
Einleltung,  i,  §  4,  note  2. 

oux,  epy^ETcu]  BfrsAC3  minn. 
o’j  xaxspya^sTat]  CKLP  minnPIer. 

External  attestation,  possibility  of  conformation  to  i3,  and  transcrip¬ 
tional  tendency  to  strengthen  the  verb  decide  for  Ipyd^Exat.  xaxep- 
yd^e-rac  may  have  been  intended  to  have  the  sense  “produce.” 

21.  &o,  “acting  on  this  principle.”  An  exhortation  to  a 
meek  and  receptive  spirit.  The  emphatic  wTord  is  irpavrrjTL. 

airoOepievoi ,  “stripping  off.”  For  the  same  collocation,  ho 
airoOepievoi  used  to  introduce  an  exhortation,  see  Eph.  425. 
C/.  also  1  Pet.  21  airodepievot ,  with  Hort’s  note,  Rom.  1312, 
Eph.  422  3‘ ,  Col.  35  s-,  Clem.  Rom.  13,  Ps.-Clem.  Epistle  to 
Janies ,  n. 

The  word  is  used  of  clothes,  but  also  of  the  removal  of  dirt  from  the 
body  ( cf .  1  Pet.  3 21  aapxb<;  dxoOeat?  puxou),  and  very  commonly  in 
Greek  writers  of  the  rejection  of  a  mental  or  moral  quality.  For 
quotations  from  early  Christian  writers,  see  Mayor3,  p.  66. 

pvirapiav ,  “filthiness”  (cf.  22),  probably  carrying  out  the 
figure  of  clothes.  Evil  habits  and  propensities  in  general  seem 
to  be  meant. 

pvirapiav  is  complete  in  itself  and  does  not  need  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  fcafcias.  The  force  of  iracrav ,  however,  probably 
continues  to  irepiaae(av}  which  would  otherwise  have  the  article. 

For  O.  T.  use  of  the  figure  of  dirty  clothes,  cf.  Zech.  34.  Derivatives 
of  p6xo<;  are  used  in  Philo  ( e .  g.  De  mut.  nom.  21)  and  in  Greek  writers 
to  denote  moral  defilement  (see  references  in  Mayor). 
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Trepicradav  KaKias^  “excrescent  wickedness,”  “superfluity  of 
naughtiness”  (A.V.),  cf .  Rom.  517  rrjv  TrepcaaeLav  t?}?  % aptro 9. 
Kcucias  is  genitive  of  apposition,  and  the  phrase  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  wickedness  is  in  reality  an  excrescence  on  char¬ 
acter,  not  a  normal  part  of  it.  Cf.  Philo,  De  somn.  ii,  9,  where 
he  uses  the  figure  of  pruning  off  sprouts,  icaOdirep  yap  toZ? 
SevSpeatv  im^vovraL  fiXdaTcu  'irepiaaal  kt\.  ;  De  sacr.  9  ra? 
7 repcTras  (pvaecs  tou  f/yepLOVL/cov,  a?  ai  apLerpot  tmv  'iraOdov  ea~ 
7r€ipav  re  teal  avm}v^r)aav  oppial  teal  6  icaicbs  'p'V'xf}*;  yeoypyos 
ifpvrevaev,  acppocrvvrp  pcerd  <77 rovSrjs  airofceipaade  and  the  figure 
of  pruning  used  in  Jn.  152. 

This  is  more  forcible  than  to  take  the  phrase  to  mean  merely  “  abun¬ 
dance  of  evil,”  i.  e.  “the  abounding  evil,”  “the  great  amount  of  evil,” 
which  we  find  in  our  hearts,  cf.  2  Cor.  82,  Lk.  645.  Still  less  natural  is 
the  interpretation  of  some  who  make  Tcepicceta  equivalent  to  icepfa- 
csupia,  “remainder”  (cf.  Mk.  S8),  i.  c.  from  the  past  life.*  For  other 
unacceptable  interpretations,  see  Mayor  and  Beyschlag. 

The  fact  that  the  Aramaic  m_D  seems  to  be  used  to  mean  both  “be 
foul”  and  “be  abundant,”  as  well  as  “sin,”  is  probably  of  merely  curi¬ 
ous  interest.  See  Buxtorf,  Lexicon ,  cols.  1549-1550.  More  significant 
is  the  use  of  £u xapfo  in  the  sense  of  sordid  meanness  by  Teles  (ed. 
Hense2,  pp.  33,  37)  and  Plutarch,  De  adul.  ct  amico,  19. 

fcafcias,  “naughtiness”  (A.V.),  “wickedness”  (R.V.).  This 
more  general  meaning  (cf.  pvirapiav)  is  better  here  than  the 
special  sense  of  “malice,”  which  is  not  rendered  appropriate  to 
the  context  even  by  opY>?,  and  is  not  the  natural  opposite  of 
7rpavT7]<; ;  cf.  Acts  822.  See,  however,  Lightfoot  on  Col.  3  s, 
Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xi. 

ev  irpavrrjTt^  “meekness,”  “docility.”  The  contrast  is  with 
opyrj  rather  than  manias.  Cf.  313.  Calvin:  significat  modes - 
Ham  et  facilitatem  mentis  ad  discendum  compositae.  This  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  disposition  recommended  in  vv. 19_21.  Cf. 
Ecclus.  317  48  io28  45 4  (ev  irpavrrjTi  in  each  case). 

Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Col.  312,  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xlii ;  Heisen, 
Novae  hypotheses ,  p.  637,  gives  some  good  Greek  definitions  of 
meekness. 

•  The  emendator  whose  hand  appears  so  often  in  A  33  seems  to  have  substituted  nepiaaevfia 
in  his  text  (so  A  33  442). 
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Sel-acrde,  Jer.  920,  Prov.  i3  21  410,  Ecclus.  5116. 

This  seems  to  refer  (like  Segaadac  els  ttjp  tcaphiav  gov  in 
Deut.  301),  not  to  the  mere  initial  acceptance  of  the  gospel, 
preached  and  heard,  but  ( cf .  epcpvrop)  to  attention  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God’s  will,  cf .  Mt.  n14,  1  Cor.  214.  The  Christian’s 
ideal  should  not  be  much  talking  (which  leads  to  angry  strife) 
but  meek  and  docile  listening  to  the  voice  of  God.  There  lies 
the  wray  to  salvation. 

top  e/JL(j)VTov  \6yov.  epcpvTO?,  from  ip<pveiP)  “  implant,”  may 
mean  “implanted”  (R.V.),  “innate”  (Wisd.  i210),  “intrinsic,” 
“deep-rooted.” 

qitpuTcx;  often  means  the  “ natural” — in  contrast  to  the  “taught” 
(Plato,  Eryx ,  398  C  BcBaxxbv  tj  dcpex-?)  yj  ep^uxov),  to  the  “extraneous” 
(Herod,  ix,  94  epupuxov  piavxcxrjv  efye,  i.  e .  “as  a  power  arising  within 
himself”),  or  to  the  “acquired”  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii,  8  oca  xb 
epupuxov  xavxl  ^evec  avGpwxwv  axsppca  xou  Xbyou) ;  it  also  means  the 
“deep-rooted,”  in  contrast  to  the  “superficial”  (Polyb.  ii,  45  Be  a  xrjv 
epupuxov  aBcxfav  xat  xXeove^fav  (pOovTjaavxeq).  But,  since  the  “implanted” 
or  “inherent”  is  not  necessarily  innate,  ipupuxos  can  be  used  of  that 
which  has  been  in  fact  bestowed,  provided  it  is  thought  of  as  deeply 
rooted  within  the  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rendering  “engrafted”  (A.V.),  which  has  been 
recommended  to  many  by  the  connection  with  Bic^aOs,  is  unsuitable 
because  it  directly  expresses  the  idea  of  “foreign,”  “applied  from  with¬ 
out,”  “not  a  natural  growth,”  a  meaning  for  which  a  derivative  of 
Hpupuxeuecv,  “engraft,”  would  be  required. 

In  the  present  context  the  sense  “innate”  is  made  inappro¬ 
priate  by  Se£acr0e,  by  top  hvpapevop  /ctX.,  and  by  the  absence 
of  any  special  indication  of  this  meaning,  epcpvros  seems  to 
be  used  here  to  describe  the  “word”  as  one  which  has  entered 
into  union  with  the  nature  and  heart  of  man,  “the  word  deeply 
rooted  within  you.”  The  attribute  adds  a  certain  solemnity 
and  intensity  to  the  appeal. 

Cf.  Ep.  Barnab.  i2  ovreo 9  epcpvrop  rr}?  Scopeas  TTPevpantcrj ? 
X&PLV  elXrjcfaTe,  “I  rejoice  ...  at  your  blessed  and  glorious 
spirits ;  so  deeply  rooted  within  is  the  grace  of  the  spiritual 
gift  that  ye  have  received,”  99  ol8ep  6  ttjp  epcfvrop  Scopeap 
rrj?  8ia9r)fcr)< ;  avrov  Oipepos  ip  fjpip,  Pseudo-Ign.  Eph.  17  &a  ti 
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ayvoiav  fcaTa7rL7rrofjL€v . 

The  €/jlc{)vt o?  X0709  itself  is  called  in  v. 25  WyLto?  Te'Xew,  and 
in  vv. 22  f-  is  described  as  something  to  be  done.  It  seems  to 
mean  the  sum  of  present  knowledge  of  God’s  will.  It  is  in- 
wrought  into  a  man’s  nature  and  speaks  from  within,  but  this 
does  not  exclude  that  it  should  also  exist  for  man’s  use  in  written 
or  traditional  form,  whether  in  the  law  of  Moses  or  in  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Jesus.  In  v.  25,  as  was  natural  for  a  Jew,  the  writer 
seems  to  have  turned  in  his  thought  to  the  external  expression 
in  the  law. 

Cf.  4  Ezra  931,  “For,  behold,  I  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  be  glorified  in  it  for  ever”  ; 
4  Ezra  86,  Deut.  3011-14  (v.  H,  “But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it”). 

There  is  probably  no  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  sower;  yet  cf . 
Mk.  420,  Lk.  813. 

The  interpretation  here  given  is  substantially  the  one  most  common 
in  modern  commentaries.  Similarly  “CEcumenius”  takes  the  whole 
phrase  as  referring  to  conscience,  s^utov  X6yov  xocXs?  tbv  SiaxpiTtxbv  toG 
@sXt£ovo<;  xcd  toG  xzlpov oq,  xaO’  0  xal  Xoytxol  iapisv  xcd  xaXoupisOa. 

Hort’s  note  gives  valuable  material,  and  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses , 
pp.  640-699,  has  collected  a  great  number  of  more  or  less  apposite  quo¬ 
tations,  and  fully  presented  the  older  history  of  the  exegesis.  Calvin, 
De  Wette,  and  others  take  epiqmov  as  proleptic,  “Receive  the  word 
and  let  it  become  firmly  planted”  (Calvin :  ita  suscipite  ut  vere  insera - 
tur) ;  but  the  attributive  position  seems  hardly  to  admit  this. 

The  ancient  versions  translate  as  follows : 

Bohairic,  “newly  implanted.” 

Syriac,  Peshitto,  “received  in  our  nature.” 

Latin, 


Cod.  Corb.  (ff) 
Cod.  Bob.  (s) 
Vulgate 


gentium . 
insitum . 
insitum. 


The  Latin  insitus  means  “implanted”  or  “engrafted”  or  “innate”; 
see  the  instructive  examples  from  Cicero  and  other  writers  in  Harpers' 
Latin  Dictionary. 

The  history  of  the  English  translation  has  been  as  follows : 

Wiclif,  1380,  “insent  or  joyncd”;  1388,  “that  is  planted.” 
Tyndale,  1526,  “that  is  grafted  in  you.” 
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Great  Bible,  1539,  “that  is  graffed  in  you.” 

Geneva,  1557,  “that  is  graffed  in  you.”,, 

Rheims,  1582,  “engrafted.” 

A.V.  1611,  “engrafted.” 

R.V.  1S81,  “implanted,”  mg.  “inborn.” 

acoaai.  Cf.  214  412  520,  Rom.  i16  ov  yap  h raia-^yvofiai  to 
evayyeXtov,  Svvapus  yap  6eov  iarlv  ei9  acoTrjpi'av,  Acts  2032. 

t«9  \pv%as  vpLcov.  Cf.  520,  1  Pet.  i9  a(OT7]piav  Heb. 

io39  ek  TTepiTTOiifcnv  \fvxfiSj  Ep.  Bar  nab.  1910  pLeXerwv  et9  to 
craxjcu  \l/v%r]P  ra>  A 07m. 

Evidently,  when  this  was  written,  not  merely  the  idea  of  salvation 
but  the  phrase  “salvation  of  the  soul”  was  fully  current. 

22*25.  But  hearing  onlyy  without  doing ,  is  valueless . 

Cf.  214'26,  “ Faith  without  works  is  valueless”  ;  313,  “Wisdom 
which  does  not  issue  in  peace  is  of  the  earth.  ” 

22.  ylvecrOe.  ylveaOai  serves  in  many  cases  as  a  kind  of 
aorist  of  elvat.  Hence  the  imperative  yiveaOe  is  used  like  an 
aorist  imperative  to  convey  a  “pungent”  exhortation  to  “be,” 
not  merely  to  “become.”  eare  as  imperative  is  not  found  in  the 
N.  T.  Cf.  Jas.  31,  Mt.  616  2444,  1  Cor.  1420,  Eph.  521.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  elaborate  translation  “show  yourselves”  or 
“prove  yourselves”  (cf.  Lex .  s.v.  yivopai,  5.  a),  nor  of  any 
other  of  the  subtleties  which  the  commentators  offer.  See 
Blass-Debrunner,  §§  335-337. 

That  hearing  the  commands  of  a  law,  or  a  teacher,  must  be  followed 
by  doing  them  is  an  obvious  precept  of  ethics,  often  overlooked  in 
practise  in  all  ages.  Cf.  Ezek.  3  3  32,  Mt.  724  xa<;  ouv  oaTts  dxousc  plqu 
ToOg  X6you9  toutou^  xal  xotsi  auTou<;,  dvopl  <ppovipu.>,  721-23, 

Lk.  821  n28  1247. 

The  antithesis  of  hearing  and  doing  is  frequently  found  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  i,  16;  i,  18,  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  I.:  “All 
my  days  I  have  grown  up  amongst  the  wise,  and  have  not  found  aught 
good  for  a  man  but  silence ;  not  learning  but  doing  is  the  groundwork ; 
and  whoso  multiplies  words  occasions  sin,”  iii,  14,  R.  Chananiah  b. 
Dosa:  “Whosesoever  works  are  in  excess  of  his  widsom,  his  wisdom 
stands ;  and  whosesoever  wisdom  is  in  excess  of  his  works,  his  wisdom 
stands  not,”  iii,  27,  v,  20 ;  also  Sifre  on  Deut.  n13,  quoted  in  Taylor, 
SJF 2,  p.  50,  note  23 ;  T.  B.  Shabbath  88  a,  quoted  in  Mayor,  p.  69, 
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note  1.  Cf.  also  Philo,  Dc  pram,  et  pants ,  14  x< Odac;  xapatv^crsc*; 
...(H)  xevaq  xal  sp^piouc;  axoXcxsZv  xwv  otxsfov  xp&cjeajv,  a XXa  x)orjp6)aat 
X0O9  Xo^ouq  spyocq  sxacvsxoc?,  Dc  congr.  ernd.  grat.  9,  and  passages  given 
by  Elbogen,  Religionsanschauungcn  der  Pharisder ,  1904,  pp.  41  /. 

Cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  10S.  35  sic  ista  cdiscamus  ut  quae  fuerint  verba  sint 
opera . 

7 ronjral  \6<yov}  “doers  of  the  word.” 

This  sense,  “carryout  what  is  commanded,”  for  xotstv  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  xoiTjTT]*;  and  xofrjcc*;,  is  a  Hebraism  (cf.  nirj?)  and  peculiar  to 
Biblical  Greek.  See  Lex.  s.v.  xocscv,  and  cf.  1  Macc.  267  xo&<;  xotrjxaq 
xoO  v6[xou.  In  classical  Greek  xoctjxy)<;  xou  v6(jlou  means  vopLoOIxirjq. 

afcpoarcu'.  Found  three  times  in  James  (i22« 23  *  25) ;  elsewhere 
in  N.  T.  only  Rom.  213,  ov  yap  oi  afcpoaral  vopcov  SifcacoL  7 rapa 
rep  6e<p  aXX’  oi  7roir]Tal  Si/caioodijcrovTaL.  The  close  resem¬ 
blance  here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  common  relation 
of  both  Paul  and  James  to  Jewish  moral  thought  and  precept. 

a/cpoarai  naturally  suggests  hearing  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Jewish  or  Christian  worship,  cf.  Rev.  i3  oi 
cifcovovrez  tou?  Xoyov 9  tt}?  Trpof>r]T€ia<$  kcu  rrjpovvre 9  ra  iv 
avry  yeypapipieva. 

(x6vov  dxpoxxod]  B  minn  £F  vg  with  other  versions  read  axpoaxat  9. 6vov. 
The  decision  as  to  which  reading  is  the  emendation  must  rest  wholly 
on  the  weight  assigned  to  B  ff.  That  a  few  minuscules  omit  9.6vov  is 
not  significant. 

7rapa\oyi^6fi€voi  eavrovs,  “deceiving  yourselves”  by  the 
notion  that  hearing  is  sufficient.  Cf.  v. 26,  Gal.  63,  Mt.  721-23, 
Rom.  217-25.  eauroi;?  for  U/Ctei?  avrov 9,  cf.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena ,  p.  87. 

23.  otl ,  “because,”  introduces,  as  a  kind  of  argument,  a 
brief  illustrative  parable. 

ov  is  the  appropriate  negative,  because  ov  7^777779,  as  a 
single  idea,  is  opposed  to  aKpoaTijs. 

0UT09,  cf.  W.  25>  26  ( TOVTOV )9  32. 

eoc/cev.  Only  here  and  i6  in  0.  T.  or  N.  T. 

avhp(1  cf.  v.  8. 

KaravoovvTL ,  “look  at,”  with  no  thought  of  a  hasty  or  any 
other  special  kind  of  glance ;  so  Karevorjaev 7  v. 24. 
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to  7rpocrG)7rov  tjJ?  yeveaeco^  avTov ,  “the  face  that  nature  gave 
him,”  seen  in  a  mirror,  is  here  used  as  a  comparison  for  the 
ideal  face,  or  character,  which  a  man  sees  set  forth  in  the  law. 
As  one  may  forget  the  former  and  have  no  lasting  benefit  from 
seeing  it,  so  the  mere  d/cpoarrfs  has  no  profit  from  the  latter. 
t?J9  7 eveaew  is  emphatic,  to  mark  the  distinction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  “faces.” 

yeveaecos ,  gen.  of  attribute,  or  perhaps  of  source. 

yeveais  is  here  used,  as  in  3s,  in  the  sense  of  “Nature,”  much 
as  in  modern  usage,  to  mean  the  created  world  (including  man) 
as  distinguished  from  God,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  its  character 
as  seen  and  temporal.  So  Plato,  Resp.  viii,  p.  525  B;  Plut.  De 
gen .  Socr.  24,  p.  593  D;  Philolaus  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i,  c.  22  (ed. 
Wachsmuth,  p.  197);  and  especially  Philo  in  many  passages, 
e.  g.  De  post.  Cain.  9  deov  p,ev  ihiov  rjpepiia  /cal  crrdcn<; y  yeveaeav; 
Be  ptrafiaak  re  /cal  pLerafiarucr]  irdaa  /CLvrjcns.  For  abundant 
references  to  Philo,  see  Mayor3,  pp.  117/.  The  Romans  trans¬ 
lated  by  rerum  natura. 

More  congenial  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  hence  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  O.  T.,  is  xt facq,  “creation,”  which  is  often  used  collectively 
in  the  later  books  ( e .  g.  Ps.  10424,  Judith  1614,  Wisd.  1624,  Ecclus.  4918, 
3  Macc.  2 2*  7),  in  much  the  same  sense  as  flveaig  in  Philo. 

Beyschlag  states  strongly  certain  difficulties  of  the  usual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Tup6a(i>xov  Tijg  ysv^astog,  but  fails  to  discover  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  meaning  given  above.  The  meaning  “birth”  ( cf .  e.  g. 
Gen.  32s  eig  r?)v  *fYjv  TYjg  ysvicsd) g  aou)  is  hardly  adequate,  since  a  man 
sees  in  the  glass  not  merely  the  gift  of  birth  but  also  the  acquisitions  of 
experience. 

ecroW/oa).  The  ancients,  like  the  modern  Japanese,  had  pol¬ 
ished  metal  mirrors  of  silver,  copper,  or  tin.  Cf .  EB ,  “Mirrors,” 
HDB,  “Mirror.” 

The  figure  of  a  mirror  is  frequently  used  by  Greek  ethical  writers 
(see  references  in  Mayor,  pp.  71/.),  but  otherwise  than  here,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  reflection  of  the  actual,  not  of  the  ideal,  man.  Philo, 
De  vita  contempt.  10,  compares  the  law  (t)  vo;j.o6£a(a)  to  a  mirror  for  the 
rational  soul  (tj  XoYtxf)  in  a  manner  which  recalls  James’s  figure. 

24.  /carevoTjaev ,  e7reXa^ero.  Probably  gnomic  aorist,  which 
is  intrinsically  a  form  of  popular  expression,  not  a  literary 
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nicety.  Cf .  Buttmann  (transl.  Thayer),  p.  201,  and  see  i11  and 
note.  For  eVeXaflero,  cf.  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  132. 

ciTreXrjXvdev,  perfect,  because  of  reference  to  a  lasting  state 
(“is  off,”  “is  gone”),  not  merely,  like  the  other  verbs,  to  a 
momentary  act.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  144. 

For  similar  alternation  of  gnomic  perfect  and  aorist,  see  Plato,  Protag. 
328  B.  But  cf.  Buttmann  (transl.  Thayer),  p.  197,  where  any  “  subtile 
distinction”  is  denied. 

25.  7 Tapatcv\f/a<;}  ‘Took  in.”  This  compound  has  lost  all  trace 
of  any  sense  of  “sideways”  (7 rapa-)7  or  of  stooping  (kvittco)  to 
look,  cf.  Jn.  205’  n,  1  Pet.  i12,  Ecclus.  1423  2123.  The  figure 
is  of  looking  (“peeping,”  “glancing”)  into  a  mirror,  and  is  here 
brought  over  in  a  metaphor  from  the  simile  of  v. 24.  See  F. 
Field,  Otium  norvicense ,  iii2,  p.  80  (on  Lk.  2412),  pp.  235  /.  (on 
Jas.  i25) ;  cf.  ijfcvTTTco y  Clem.  Rom.  401,  with  Lightfoot’s  note. 

The  word  often  implies  “a  rapid,  hasty,  and  cursory  glance,”  see  the 
good  examples  quoted  by  Hort ;  but  that  shade  of  meaning  seems  here 
excluded  by  the  latter  half  of  the  verse. 

vonov  TeXaov  tov  tt) 9  eXevdepia$7  shown  by  the  context  to 
be  the  same  as  top  epf>vTov  Xoyov  of  v. 21 ;  cf.  212  vofiov  iXev- 
depias. 

The  omission  of  the  article  is  frequent  with  vofios  {cf.  28'  12, 
and  see  Sanday’s  note  on  Rom.  212) ;  but  this  explanation  is 
here  unnecessary,  since  the  term  is  further  defined  by  an  attrib¬ 
utive  expression  with  the  article,  cf.  Gal.  321 ;  see  Blass-Debrun- 
ner,  §  270;  Winer,  §  20.  4;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  74; 
L.  Radermacher,  N eutestamentUche  Grammatik ,  1911,  pp.  19,  89. 

TeXaov 7  cf.  i17,  Rom.  122  to  OeXrifxa  tov  9eov 7  to  ayaOov  /cal 
evapeaTov  /cal  TeXaov.  The  epithet  is  not  in  distinction  from 
some  other,  imperfect,  law,  but  means  simply  (Spitta)  such  a 
law  that  a  better  one  is  inconceivable  {cf.  Pss.  19  and  119),  “the 
ideal  perfection  which  is  the  goal  of  life”  (Sanday).  Philo, 
De  vita  Mos.  ii,  3,  M.  p.  136  oi  vofioc  /coXX/cttol  /cal  a)<?  aXrjda 
Oetoi  fjLTjSev  a>v  irapaXnrdvTe;.  The  perfection  of  the  law 
in  question  is  made  plain  by  the  further  description  of  it  as 
“the  law  of  freedom.” 
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tov  rf/?  eXev9ep(a<;y  “the  law  characterised  by  freedom.” 

This  expression  means  “the  law  in  the  observance  of  which 
a  man  feels  himself  free.”  It  could  have  been  used  of  the 
Mosaic  law  by  a  devout  and  enthusiastic  Jew ;  cf.  Deut.  2847, 
Ps.  i2  197'11  408  54°  11932’  45’  97. 

Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  iii,  8,  R.  Nechonyiah  b.  ha-Kanah  ( c .  80 
A.d.)  :  “Whoso  receives  upon  him  the  yoke  of  Torah,  they  re¬ 
move  from  him  the  yoke  of  royalty  and  the  yoke  of  worldly 
care”  ;  vi,  2,  R.  Jehoshua  b.  Levi  ( c .  240  a.d.)  :  “Thou  wilt  find 
no  freeman  but  him  who  is  occupied  in  learning  of  Torah,” 
with  Taylor's  notes  on  both  passages;  see  the  glorification  of 
the  law  of  Moses  in  contrast  to  other  laws  which  were  imposed, 
<y?  ovfc  ekevOepois  aXXa  hovXois,  in  Philo,  De  vita  Mos.  ii,  9. 
These  references  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  common 
affirmation  that  this  phrase  implies  a  sublimated,  spiritualised 
view  of  the  Jewish  law,  which,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  a  faithful  Jew,  cf.  Jiilicher,  Einleitung 5-  6,  p.  190. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  words  reXetov  and  tt)?  iXev9ep(a$ 
are  not  introduced  in  order  thereby  to  mark  the  law  which 
James  has  in  mind  as  distinguished  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Jewish  law. 

In  the  passages  of  Iremeus  where  lex  liber  tat  is  and  similar  phrases 
occur  (cf.  Iren.dv,  13 2  34s*  4  371  39s)  there  is  emphasis  on  the  original 
divine  gift  of  human  freedom,  with  which  the  law  stands  in  no  conflict, 
but  which  it  rather  confirms.  It  is  not  possible  to  apply  these  passages 
directly  to  the  interpretation  of  James. 

To  a  Christian  “the  perfect  law  of  liberty”  would  include 
both  the  O.  T.  (parts  of  it  perhaps  being  spiritually  interpreted, 
cf.  Mt.  517*48,  1  Cor.  921,  Rom.  327  82,  Ep.  Barnab.  10)  and  the 
precepts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  cf.  28-12,  where  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  and  the  commandment  of  love  are  all  explicitly 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  law.  The  use  of  the  phrase  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  implies  that  he  conceived  Christianity  as  a  law,  including 
and  fulfilling  (Mt.  517)  the  old  one.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  an  early  date,  for  even  Paul  cannot  avoid  sometimes  (1  Cor. 
921,  Rom.  327,  Gal.  62)  referring  to  the  new  system  as  a  law. 
Cf.  Jn.  1334,  1  Jn.  2 7  f‘,  1  Tim.  i7  deXovres  elvcu  vopLohthdaicaXoL 
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(used  of  persons  who  present  themselves  as  Christian  teachers). 
See  Introduction,  supra,  pp.  37 /. 

The  use  of  the  term  “law”  in  this  inclusive  sense  is  plainly 
of  Jewish  origin  and  illustrates  the  direct  Jewish  lineage  of 
Christianity.  But  the  tendency  to  conceive  Christianity  as 
essentially  a  system  of  morals  (a  “new  law”)  was  not  specifi¬ 
cally  Jewish.  It  seems  to  have  been  present  from  primitive 
times  in  the  common  Gentile  Christianity.  “The  Pauline  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Law  never  came  to  prevail,  and  Christendom  at 
large  did  not  know  how,  nor  dare,  to  apply  criticism  to  the  O.  T. 
religion,  which  is  Law.  (Without  criticising  the  form  they  spir¬ 
itualized  the  contents.)  Consequently  the  formula  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  consists  of  Promise  plus  Spiritual  Law  is  to  be  regarded 
as  of  extreme  antiquity  (, uralt )”  (Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dog - 
mcngcschichte ,  i2,  p.  250;  i4,  p.  317). 

Being  the  product  of  a  permanent  trait  of  human  nature,  to 
be  seen  in  all  ages,  this  moralism  was  not  confined  to  any  lim¬ 
ited  locality  or  single  line  of  tradition  in  early  Christianity. 
The  doctrine  of  Christianity  as  law  is  emphasised  in  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas,  cf.  Vis .  i,  34,  Sim.  v,  5s  63,  viii,  32  with  Har- 
nack’s  note.  See  also  Barn.  26  (0  tcaivb 9  vopos  rov  tcvplov  rjfi&v 
T jjaov  Xpcarov }  avev  &yov  avaytci^  cov),  with  Harnack’s  note 
and  the  references  contained  in  it.  In  Justin  Martyr  ( e .  g. 
Apol.  43)  and  the  other  apologists  the  idea  is  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  and  it  was  probably  a  part  of  the  primitive  theology 
of  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  more  developed  system  of  Irenreus 
had  its  roots.  With  Irenasus  and  his  contemporaries  the  “new 
law”  took  an  important  place.  See  Ritschl,  Die  Entstehung 
der  allkatholischen  Kir che1,  1S50,  pp.  312-335  (with  abundant 
citations),  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesch ichte 4,  i,  pp. 
316  /.  note  1,  pp.  548  /.  §  3  ;  Loofs,  Leilfaden  zum  Studium  der 
Dogmengeschichte 4,  §  21.  4. 

The  familiar  Stoic  idea  expressed  in  the  maxims  2tc  p.6voq  6 
sXeuOspog  xal  xa q  appwv  BouXog,  dco  parcre  libcrtas  cst  (Seneca,  Dc  vit. 
beat.  15)  is  expanded  in  Philo’s  tract  about  slavery  and  freedom,  Quod 
omnis  probus  liber ,  for  instance,  7  xap’  olg  piv  <2v  opyt)  yj  extOupia 
11  aXXo  xdOoq  t)  xal  exfpouXog  xaxfoc  Suvaoxeusc,  xav-ro);  etal  BouXot, 
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Haoi  £1  (xsTa  v6[iou  £Xs6(kpoi.  The  combination  of  these  ideas 

with  the  Jewish  enthusiasm  for  the  law  is  to  be  seen  in  4  Macc.,e.  g. 
522*28  142  J>  £aaiX4(i>;  XoYta;xol  (kcaiXcxdrrspot  x,a!  sXsuOipwv  IXeuOepwxspot. 
A  tacit  claim  that  the  Greek  philosopher’s  ideal  of  freedom  charac¬ 
terises  the  Jewish  and  Christian  law  may  possibly  underlie  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  James,  whether  or  not  such  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rabbinical 
sayings  quoted  above. 

Other  interpretations  given  for  the  phrase  are : 

(1)  “Natural  law  in  the  soul,”  “the  light  of  nature.”  But  nothing 
suggests  this. 

(2)  That  law  which  by  the  new  covenant  has  become  implanted  in 
the  souls  of  men,  written  in  their  hearts  (Jer.  31s1'34),  so  that  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  it  springs  from  inner  spontaneous  impulse,  not  from  enforced 
conformity  to  externally  imposed  precepts ;  in  a  word,  the  gospel  on 
that  side  on  which  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct  (so  Beyschlag). 

The  chief  difference  of  this  view  from  the  one  adopted  above  is  that 
the  latter  takes  the  “law  of  liberty”  in  the  sense  of  Christianity  con¬ 
ceived  as  law,  while  Beyschlag  takes  it  of  that  element  in  Christianity 
which  is  law.  The  real  difference  is  not  great.  Beyschlag’s  main  in¬ 
terest  here  is  to  show  that  the  phrase  does  not  imply  the  legalistic  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  of  the  Old  Catholic  period,  and  in  this  he  is 
probably  right. 

(3)  The  Christian  law  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish,  because  it 
consists  of  positive  and  not  of  negative  precepts.  On  this,  see  supra . 

Philo  enforces  the  same  thought  with  a  different  figure,  De 
sacr .  Abel .  et  Cain .  25,  “ After  having  touched  knowledge,  not 
to  abide  in  it  (fir)  eTrifielvat)  is  like  tasting  meat  and  drink  and 
then  being  prevented  from  satisfying  one’s  hunger.” 

epyov,  the  addition  of  epyov  to  7 TOirjrtfs  gives  a  certain  em¬ 
phasis,  “a  doer  who  does.” 

pLa/cdpios,  cf.  v. 12.  See  Jn.  1317,  Lk.  1243,  Seneca,  Ep .  75,  7 
non  est  bcatus  qui  scit  ilia  sed  qui  facit. 

ty)  iroLrjo-ec  avrov  probably  means  collectively  the  man’s  whole 
conduct  (Hebrew  cf.  Dan.  914  (Th.),  but  not  without 

allusion  to  the  preceding  ;  “he  will  be  worthy  of  con¬ 

gratulation  in  these  deeds  of  his.” 

[jiaxiptog  does  not  mean  “prosperous”  (Huther,  Beyschlag,  and  oth¬ 
ers),  but  is  the  opposite  of  “blameworthy.” 

26-27.  Careful  attention  to  worship  is  no  substitute  for  self- 
restraint,  purity  of  life,  and  good  works . 
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The  connection  with  the  preceding  is  here  made  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  the  advance  from  the  more  general  precept  of  reality, 
“not  hearing  but  doing/’  to  the  more  specific,  “not  mere  wor¬ 
ship  but  doing  good”;  (2)  by  the  reference  in  v.  26  to  the  sin 
of  uncontrolled  speech  ( cf .  v. 19). 

26.  Sotcd,  “thinketh,”  i.  e.  “seemeth  to  himself.”  Cf.  v. 13 
fjL7]Seh  Xeyerco ;  and,  for  the  same  use  of  So/celv,  Gal.  63,  1  Cor. 
io12,  Jn.  539. 

OprjGtcos. 

This  adjective  is  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  in  lexicons, 
but  derivatives  are  common,  notably  9prjcnce(ci  (w.  26-  27), 
which  means  “religious  worship,  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
external,  that  which  consists  in  ceremonies”  {Lex.).  6pii<rfc6$ 
means  “given  to  religious  observances.”  The  Greek  words  have 
somewhat  the  same  considerable  range  of  meaning  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  “worship,”  with  reference  to  the  inner  and  the  external 
aspects  of  religious  worship.  Mayor  quotes  a  useful  series  of 
passages  from  Christian  writers ;  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xlviii ; 
E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek ,  pp.  55-57;  and  Lex.  In  the 
present  verse  Opija/co^  doubtless  refers  to  attendance  on  the 
exercises  of  public  worship,  but  also  to  other  observances  of  re¬ 
ligion,  such  as  almsgiving,  prayer,  fasting  {cf.  Mt.  61*18,  2  Clem. 
Rom.  164).  The  passage  implies  that  a  large  and  recognised 
field  of  religious  observance  was  naturally  and  obviously  open 
to  the  persons  whom  James  has  in  mind. 

For  both  thought  and  language,  cf.  Philo,  Quod  det.  pot.  insid.  7 : 
“Nor  if  anyone  in  his  abundant  wealth  builds  a  temple  with  splendid 
contributions  and  expenditures,  or  offers  hecatombs  and  never  ceases 
sacrificing  oxen,  or  adorns  the  temple  with  costly  offerings,  bringing 
timber  without  stint  and  workmanship  more  precious  than  any  silver 
and  gold,  shall  he  be  reckoned  with  the  pious  (pisri  eOaegwv  dvayeypciyOG)) ; 
for  he  also  has  erred  from  the  path  of  piety,  accounting  worship  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sanctity  (Oprjjxefav  dvri  Yjyoijpisvoi;).” 

The  English  words  “religion,”  “religious,”  used  here  and  in  v.  27, 
for  OpTjaxete,  0pT]ax6<;,  are  to  be  understood  in  the  external  sense  of 
“worship,”  “religious  rite,”  etc.,  in  which  formerly  they  were  more 
used  than  at  present.  Cf.  Milton  :  “With  gay  religions  full  of  pomps 
and  gold”  {Paradise  Lost ,  i,  372)  ;  Shakespeare  :  “Old  religious  man,” 
i.  e.  religieux ,  “belonging  to  a  religious  order  ”  (As  You  Like  It,  v,  4, 166). 
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As  used  at  the  present  day, “religion”  conveys  the  meaning  of  Opiqaxefa 
well  enough  in  v.  26,  but  is  inadequate  in  v.  27,  where  the  Greek  word 
means  specifically  “worship.”  See  II DB,  “Religion.” 

fiTj  ^aXcvaycoycbv  yXcbaaav ,  cf.  v.  19  and  31'18.  For  the  meta¬ 
phor,  cf.  Lucian,  Tyrannicida ,  4  tmo  fjSovcbv  ope %ecs  %aXt- 
vaycoyovcn]^ ;  De  saltat.  70;  Philo,  Dc  ?nul.  nom.  41,  De  agric . 
15  /•>  Quod  del.  pot.  insid.  8;  Plut.  De  sol .  anim.  10,  p.  967; 
Hermas,  Maud,  xii,  1;  and  the  phrase  a^aXivov  aropa  in 
Aristoph.  Ran.  862  ;  Eurip.  Bacchae ,  386  ;  Philo,  De  vita  Mosis , 
iii,  25. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  limiting  either  the  unbridled 
speech  here  referred  to  or  the  opyrj  of  w. 19  f-  to  extravagant 
and  intemperate  utterance  in  preaching  and  teaching  {cf.  32) ; 
the  precepts  are  of  general  applicability. 

airardav  /capSiav  eavrov.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  NephtJi.  3  pt) 
ovv  cnrovha^ere  .  .  iv  Xoyois  tcevoi 9  drrardv  ras  \pvxd 9  vpcbv 
on  cncDTrcovres  (v.  1.  (tkott  (bores)  eo  fcaOaporrjn  /capBtas  avoip 
aere  to  OeXrjpa  rov  6eov  /c pare  to ;  and  on  the  use  of  fcaphta , 
cf.  55,  Acts  1417. 

paratos,  from  parrjv ,  “in  vain/'  “failing  of  its  essential  pur¬ 
pose.”  His  very  Qpijafceta ,  in  itself  good,  becomes  useless,  be¬ 
cause  spoiled  by  this  fault  of  character.  Cf.  v.  20,  and  ve/cpa> 
217.  26. 

The  fact  that  paratos  in  the  O.  T.  is  specially  used  of  idols 
and  idol-worship  (c.  g.  Jer.  25  io3,  cf.  Acts  1415,  1  Pet.  i18)  adds 
point  to  this  sentence.  Cf.  Spitta,  p.  57,  notes  2  and  3. 

27.  Qpvjcnceia. 

This  is  not  a  definition  of  religion,  but  a  statement  (by  an 
oxymoron)  of  what  is  better  than  external  acts  of  worship. 
James  had  no  idea  of  reducing  religion  to  a  negative  purity  of 
conduct  supplemented  by  charity-visiting. 

Cf.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection ,  Introductory  Aphorisms 
XXIII  (and  Note  [8]):  “Morality  itself  is  the  service  and  cere¬ 
monial  (cultus  exterior,  0pr)a/ce(a)  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

The  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prophets,  cf.  Mic.  66-8,  Is.  i10-17, 
58s,  Zech.  7*-10,  Prov.  142.  Cf.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi,  §  77,  p.  778  P,  ou 
(viz.  he  who  keeps  the  commandments)  Z*  IctI  'll  Opiqaxeuecv  Oetov  Sta 
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rrjq  ovtgx;  Bixaioauviqs,  sp-fioy  ts  xort  Yvi&jsii><;,’and  among  Greek  writers, 
Isocrates,  Ad  Nicocl.  p.  1836  E,  tjyou  be  Oup.a  touto  x&XXtaTov  elvxt  xal 
Oepaxsfav  p,£YtaTTQV  av  iac,  @£Xti<jtov  xal  ScxatbTaTov  aauTbv  xap^xTK*  In 
the  higher  forms  of  heathen  Hellenistic  religious  thought  “a  spiritual 
idea  of  God  is  contrasted  with  anthropomorphic  conceptions  and  naive 
worship  of  idols,  while  purity  of  heart,  as  the  best  sacrifice,  and  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  will  of  God,  as  the  true  prayer,  are  contrasted  with  foolish 
prayers  and  vows  ” ;  sec  P.  Wendland,  Hellenistisch-rdmische  KuUur 2, 
1912,  p.  87,  and  note  8  (references). 

rcaOapa  /cal  apiavTos,  synonyms  giving  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  side,  cf.  i4«  6,  etc. 

The  two  words  are  often  found  in  Greek  writers  in  an  ethical  sense 
and  together,  Dion.  Hal.  A.R.  viii,  43s;  Plut.  Pericl.  39;  also  Philo, 
Leg.  all.  i,  15,  De  animal,  sacrif.  idon.  13;  Hermas,  Aland,  ii,  7,  Sim.  v,  7, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Jos.  4%  etc. 

For  apifovToq,  cf.  Heb.  726,  1  Pet.  i4;  in  the  0.  T.  only  found  in  Wis¬ 
dom  and  2  Maccabees. 

The  words  are  naturally  used  with  6prja/cda ,  because  ritual 
purity  and  spotlessness  was  required  in  all  ancient  worship, 
Jewish  and  heathen,  and  was  never  more  insisted  on  among  the 
Jews  than  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  first  Christian  century  (cf. 
Mk.  73  ff-,  Mt.  2325).  There  is  no  special  contrast  meant  (as 
Spitta  thinks)  to  heathen  worship. 

irapa  t<5  “in  God’s  judgment,”  “such  as  God  approves,” 
cf.  Lk.  i30,  1  Pet.  24  ,  20,  Rom.  213,  2  Thess.  i6,  Prov.  1412,  Wisd. 
910  127,  etc.  This  is  a  good  Greek  use  of  n rapd  (see  Winer,  §  48, 
d.  6. ;  L.  and  S.  s.  v .),  which,  with  other  expressions  (Lk.  2419 
ivavTiov ,  Lk.  i15  evdomov,  etc.),  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 

dew  /cal  rrarp!. 

Osip  xal  xonrpl]  SC2KL  minn. 

Tip  0eip  xal  xaTpl]  BC*P  minn. 

Tip  Osip  Xal  Tip  XaTpd  A. 

Tip  Osip  xxTpl]  minn. 

The  usage  in  the  N.  T.  is  to  write  either  Osbg  xxttjp  ( e .  g.  Rom.  i7, 
Gal.  i3,  and  often)  or  6  Osbg  xal  xxttjp  {e.  g.  1  Cor.  1524  and,  with  yjtjliov 
added,  Gal.  i4,  etc.).  The  only  instance  of  Osbs  xxl  xxrrjp,  excepting 
the  present  one,  is  the  easily  explicable  case  Eph.  4°;  the  only  cases  of 
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6  Oeb<;  xaTYjp  are  Col.  i3  (tu  Oew  xaxpf  in  Codd.  BC*  and  versions;  to) 
Oeo)  to)  xaTp{  in  Codd.  DFG),  317,  and  possibly  i12.  Hence  probably 
the  article  is  a  conformatory  emendation  and  the  formula  here  unique 
in  the  N.  T. 

The  phrases  0  0eo<;  /cal  Tranjp  and  7 rarrjp  are  found  at 
the  opening  and  elsewhere  in  Paul’s  epistles  and  other  N.  T. 
writings,  but  nowhere  in  the  Gospels,*  Acts,  1  John,  or  Hebrews. 
They  evidently  belong  to  the  common  semi-liturgical  religious 
language  which  at  once  grew  up  among  the  early  Christians, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  sayings.  This  designa¬ 
tion  of  God  is  possibly  used  here  because  it  is  the  care  for  God’s 
fatherless  ones  ( cf .  Ps.  685)  which  is  enjoined. 

iirLcrKeineadai^  used  of  visiting  the  sick,  in  Mt.  25s6’  43,  Ecclus. 
735,  and  also  in  secular  Greek,  e.  g.  Xen.  Cyr.  v,  410;  Plut.  De 
san.  prcec.  15,  p.  129  C. 

opcpavovs  /cal  XVPU(; ,  the  natural  objects  of  charity  in  the 
community,  cf.  e.  g.  Deut.  2719,  Ecclus.  410  yivov  opcpavols  co? 
7 rarity,  /cal  avrl  avSpo 9  Trj  pr/rpl  avrdyp f  Acts  61,  Barn.  20 
(the  Two  Ways),  Polyc.  6,  Hermas,  Maud,  viii,  10. 

For  abundant  further  references,  see  Spitta,  p.  57,  note  5 ; 
Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geiste ,  p.  145,  note; 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack  on  Hermas,  Mand.  viii,  10. 

iv  rrj  avrd)vf  i.  e.  the  affliction  of  their  bereavement. 

Cf.  Jn.  n19,  and  Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Lifey  pp.  172  /.,  for 
the  Jewish  custom. 

aairCXov,  “  unstained.”  For  the  same  phrase,  rrjpelv  aam\ov, 
cf.  1  Tim.  614. 

cltto)  see  Buttmann,  §  132,  5. 

tov  tcocrpLOv.  Cf.  44  rj  (piXta  rov  /coa/iov,  25. 

This  twofold  statement  of  a  moral  ideal,  compactly  expressed 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  verse,  is  elaborated  at  great  length  in 
Hermas,  Maud.  viii.  The  comparison  is  instructive  and  points 
clearly  to  current  religious  modes  of  expression  among  the  Jews. 

xocr/409  in  the  ethical  sense  in  which  it  represents  the  world 
as  opposed,  or  at  least  alien,  to  God  is  found  only  in  Paul, 

*  In  Mt.  6*  the  reading  6  0eb?  o  irarr/p  vp.£>v  of  Codd.  N*B  and  sah.  vers,  is  probably  aa 
emendation  for  o  irarrip  vp.Cjv  of  all  other  authorities,  while  Jn.  627  841  are  different. 
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James,  2  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John.  In 
the  writings  of  John  this  sense  is  pushed  to  an  extreme  of  sharp 
opposition.  The  usage,  which  is  evidently  wholly  familiar  to 
James  and  his  readers,  must  have  its  origin  in  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  ( cf .  the  use  of  and  in  later  Jewish  literature 
for  koctiaos,  not  merely  for  alcov),  but  the  history  of  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  word  has  not  been  worked  out. 

See  HDB,  art.  “World”;  PRE ,  art.  “Welt”;  Dalman,  Die 
Worie  Jesuy  i,  1898,  pp.  132-146  (Eng.  transl.  pp.  162-179). 

CHAPTER  II. 

1-7.  To  court  the  rich  and  neglect  the  poor  in  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  reverses  real  values . 

In  21-7  the  thought  of  the  supreme  importance  of  conduct, 
stated  in  i26-27,  is  further  illustrated  by  an  instance  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  common  occurrence.  With  this  instance  the  writer  con¬ 
nects  his  reply  to  two  excuses  or  pretexts  (vv.  8-13*  14_26),  which 
are  perversions  of  true  religion,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  led  to 
enter  upon  broader  discussions.  Ch.  2  is  more  original  and  less 
a  repetition  of  current  Jewish  ideas  than  any  other  part  of  the 
epistle. 

1.  aheXcpot  fioUj  marking  transition  to  a  new  topic,  cf .  i19 
214  31  57,  and  see  note  on  i2. 

iv  7rpoao)7roXr]fJi\piai 9  “with  acts  of  partiality.”  TTpoacoiro- 
\rjpi\pLa  (found  also  Rom.  211,  Eph.  69,  Col.  3s5,  Polyc.  Phil .  6), 
together  with  the  cognate  words  TrpocrcoiroXri plttt&v  (Jas.  29), 
irpoacoiroX^pnrTri^  (Acts  io34),  cnTpocrcoTroX?] pnri 09  (ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writers),  airpoacoiroXy^parTco 9  (1  Pet.  i17,  Clem.  Rom.  i3, 
Barn.  412),  is  a  compound  formed  from  the  LXX  translation  of 
the  O.  T.  phrase  Swj,  Xafifiavecv  irpoaonrov^  Lev.  1915, 
Ps.  82 2,  etc.  (For  an  analogous  compound,  cf .  epLoa^oirot^aav^ 
Acts  741).  These  words  were  of  course  used  only  among  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  the  Greek  0.  T.,  that  is,  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians. 

This  group  of  expressions  has  had  a  history  not  unlike  that 
of  English  “favour,”  “favouritism,”  etc.,  and,  having  often  had 
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originally  an  innocent  sense,  came  in  the  0.  T.  to  mean  “respect 
of  persons”  in  the  sense  of  improper  partiality.  The  early  uses 
related  chiefly  to  partiality  on  the  part  of  a  judge.  In  later 
use  any  kind  of  improper  partiality  might  be  meant,  whether 
judicial  favouritism  or,  as  here,  selfish  truckling  to  the  powerful. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  sec  Gesenius,  The - 
saurus,  s.  v.  p.  916 ;  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  26,  and,  for  some 
similar  0.  T.  expressions,  Mayor  on  Jas.  21. 

The  plural  denotes  the  several  manifestations  of  favouritism ; 
cf.  Winer,  §  27,  3 ;  Hadley-Alien,  §  636 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  1220,  Gal.  520, 
1  Pet.  43. 

iv  denotes  the  state,  or  condition,  in  which  the  act  is  done; 
here  the  acts  with  which  the  action  of  the  main  verb  is  accom¬ 
panied.  Cf.  2  Pet.  311  virdp^eiv  iv  evcrefteicus,  Col.  322  viraKOvere 
.  .  .  firj  iv  6(f)da\fio8ov\{cu$}  Jas.  i21  ev  TrpavrrjTt. 

Warnings  against  contempt  of  the  poor  are  common  in  the 
O.  T.,  cf.  Lev.  1915,  Prov.  2222,  Ecclus.  io23,  etc. 

p?]  e%6Te.  Not  interrogative  (R.V.  mg.,  WH.),  but  impera¬ 
tive  (A.V.,  R.V.  text),  as  is  better  suited  to  the  gnomic  style  of 
the  epistle  (cf.  i2>  22  31  411,  etc.),  and  to  the  following  context. 

The  question  “Do  ye,  in  accepting  persons,  hold  the  faith  of  our 
Lord?”  would  express  doubt  whether  a  faith  accompanied  by  this  fault 
is  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  at  all. 

But  this  makes  a  weak  and  unnatural  opening  to  the  paragraph,  is 
too  subtle  and  indirect  for  so  straightforward  a  writer,  and  does  not 
suit  so  well  the  transition  to  the  following  sentence  with  yip.  This 
writer  ( e .  g.  in  vv.  5>  6-  7)  uses  the  question-form  rather  in  argument 
than  in  exhortation.  Note,  too,  the  directness  with  which  his  other 
paragraphs  open,  e.  g.  i2*  6  31  57.  Moreover,  such  a  surprisingly  drastic 
denial  that  the  readers  were  Christian  believers  would  require  a  clearer 
form  of  statement. 

6%6T€  T7]V  7TLCTTLV.  Cf.  214'  18  314,  Mt.  Ij20  2 121,  Mk.  II22, 
Lk.  176,  Acts  149,  Rom.  1422,  1  Tim.  i19,  Philem.  5.  is  used 
in  its  natural  sense,  with  reference  to  “having”  an  inner  qual¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  Greek  usage,  see  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  A.  I.  8.  Cf. 
Trjpelv  tt]v  7riaTiv}  2  Tim.  47,  Rev.  1412.  For  the  whole  phrase, 
cf.  Herm.  Maud,  v,  2 3  t&v  ryv  tticttlv  i^ovrcov  okoKX^pov. 
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TTjv  7 tLctiv.  The  “subjective”  faith,  not  the  later  idea  of  a 
body  of  doctrine  to  be  believed;  so  throughout  this  epistle,  i3-6 
2  5, 14-26  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  distinctive  act  which 
makes  a  man  a  Christian.  See  A.  Schlatter,  Der  Glaube  itn 
Ncuen  Testament 2,  1896. 

rod  /cvptov.  Objective  genitive,  cf.  Mk.  n22,  Gal.  216;  Her¬ 
nias,  Sim .  vi,  i2,  etc. 

The  view  of  Haussleiter,  Der  Glaube  Jesu  Christi  und  der  christliche 
Glaube,  1S91,  and  James  Drummond,  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  1893,  p. 
91,  that  these  genitives  after  xlaziq  are  subjective,  not  objective,  is 
unnatural,  and  seems  disproved  by  both  Mk.  n22  and  Gal.  218.  See 
Sanday  on  Rom.  322.  Hort  paraphrases :  the  faith  “  which  comes  from 
Him  and  depends  on  Him,”  but  this  is  unnecessary. 

t?}<?  So^r) 9.  “Glory”  is  the  majesty  and  brightness  of  light 
in  which  God  dwells,  and  which  belongs  also  to  the  Messiah; 
see  Sanday  on  Rom.  323,  G.  B.  Gray,  art.  “Glory,”  in  HDB; 
A.  von  Gall,  Die  Herrlichkeit  Gottes ,  1900. 

The  interpretation  now  most  commonly  given  for  this  diffi¬ 
cult  expression  is  probably  right,  ri}?  is  genitive  of  char¬ 
acteristic  {cf.  Lk.  168  186,  Heb.  g5  Xepovftelv  limiting 

the  whole  preceding  phrase  rod  Kvplov  rjfiwv  T yaod  Xptarod , 
i .  e.  “our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  expression  is  a  not 
altogether  happy  expansion  of  0  /cvptos  7-7)9  Sd£?;?  (1  Cor.  28),  cf. 
6  #eo9  T779  So'£?/9,  Ps.  29s,  Acts  72,  6  7 rarrjp  t?}9  ho^rj 9,  Eph.  i17. 
By  its  solemnity  the  writer  may  intend  to  emphasise  the  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  great  privilege  of  Christian  faith  and 
this  petty  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor. 

No  convincing  objection  can  be  made  to  this  interpretation,  although 
there  is  no  complete  parallel  to  it.  Among  the  other  interpretations 
the  following  deserve  mention : 

(1)  t (xlq  xpoafoxoXi^'^ats  86£iq<;,  “partiality  arising  from  your 
own  opinion,”  or  “partiality  arising  from  external  glory”  ( admiratio 
hominum  secundum  externum  splcndorcm ,  Michaelis).  But  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  words  is  too  great,  and  the  meaning  “glory”  for  56£a  in  this 
context  too  obvious,  to  permit  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  now  held 
by  no  one. 

(2)  t*?)v  x^jtcv  Ttj^  “faith  in  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 

(Pesh.),  or  “Christ-given  faith  in  the  glory”  (i.  c.  the  glory  which 
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we  are  to  receive,  Rom.  818),  or  “the  glorious  faith  in  Christ.”  But  the 
last  two  of  these  are  forced,  and  the  first  involves  too  strange  an  order 
of  words  to  be  acceptable,  in  spite  of  such  partial  analogies  as  Acts  433, 
i  Thess.  213.  Cf.  Buttmann,  §  1 51,  III;  Winer,  §  61,  4;  for  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  hyperbaton  from  LXX  and  secular  authors,  see  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses ,  pp.  768  Jf. 

(3)  Various  interpretations  separate  off  some  part  of  the  phrase  tou 
xupfou  r)piG)v  ’ItqjoQ  XpuTou,  which  is  then  connected  with  Tij;; 

and  the  two  together  taken  as  in  apposition  with  the  rest  of  the  phrase. 
The  least  objectionable  of  these  is  perhaps  that  of  Ewald,  “our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ  of  glory”;  but  this  division  is  unnecessary,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  writer  should  not  have  meant  to  keep  together  the 
whole  of  the  familiar  designation. 

(4)  A.V.  and  R.V.  supply  tou  xupfou,  and  translate  “the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory.”  There  are  abundant  parallels 
for  this  latter  phrase,  but  none  for  such  a  singular  omission. 

(5)  Bengel,  Mayor,  Hort,  WH.  mg .,  and  others  take  T*jq  oo^q  as  in 
apposition  to  the  preceding  and  as  referring  to  Christ  (perhaps  as  the 
Shekinah)  under  the  title  of  “  the  Glory.”  But  the  evidence  that  this 
is  a  possible  use  of  rj  Soqcz  (see  the  full  note  of  Mayor3,  pp.  79 jf.,  cf. 
Lk.  231,  Eph.  i17,  Tit.  213,  Ileb.  i3)  is  inadequate. 

(6)  Spitta  and  Massebieau  think  the  words  t)[jl 6>v  Ttjgou  Xptaxou  an 
interpolation  by  the  Christian  editor.  This  would  leave  the  expression 
“the  Lord  of  glory,”  referring,  as  in  Enoch,  to  God.  Beyschlag’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  that  an  interpolator  would  not  have  broken  the  phrase  tou 
xuptou  TYjq  Soqrjq,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  since  the  natural  words  to 
follow  tou  xuptou  are  -rjpidiv  ’Itjjou  XpiaTou.  But  the  interpolation  is 
not  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  itself  apart  from  the  general  theory 
to  which  it  belongs.  See  the  long  note  in  Mayor. 

2.  yap  explains  the  warning  by  pointing  out  that  respect  of 
persons  is  easily  recognisable  as  sin.  yap  introduces  ov  &e- 
Kp  [6 1]T€  fcr\.y  v.  4. 

elcri\9r)}  cf.  1  Cor.  1423-25. 

avvayo)yfjv  means  “ meeting,”  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
distinguish  between  the  “meeting”  as  an  occasion  and  as  an 
assembled  body  of  persons.  It  is  the  proper  word  for  a  Jewish 
religious  meeting,  but  is  occasionally  used,  chiefly  by  writers 
having  some  Jewish  or  Syrian  connection,  for  a  Christian  meet¬ 
ing;  cf.  Herm.  Hand,  xi,  9  orav  ovv  e\6rj  6  avdpaiiros  o  €%cov 
to  7 Tvevpia  to  Oelov  ek  avvaycoyyjv  avSpcov  Si/caioov^  Ign.  Polyc . 
42;  Iren.  Uccr.  iv,  311*2;  Epiph.  liar .  xxx,  18  avvaycoyip  Be 
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ovtol  [the  Ebionites]  fcaXovcri  ttjv  eavT&v  hacXr\<j[av,  teal  ov%l 
eKfcXrjGLav.  The  Christian  Palestinian  Aramaic  dialect  used  a 
single  word  as  well  for  “synagogue”  as  for  “church.” 

In  view  of  this  wide-spread  occasional  use,  no  trustworthy  in¬ 
ference  as  to  the  place  of  writing  of  the  epistle,  still  less  any 
conclusion  as  to  its  Jewish-Christian  authorship,  or  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  persons  addressed,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  word  here. 

The  material  is  fully  collected  and  well  discussed  by  Zahn, 
Einleitung ,  i,  §  4,  note  1 ;  Harnack  in  his  long  note  on  Hermas, 
Mand.  xi,  9;  Schiirer,  GJV ,  ii,  §  27,  notes  n  and  12. 

The  meaning  “place  of  meeting,”  “meeting-house,”  natural  if  this 
were  a  Jewish  synagogue,  is  wholly  unlikely  for  a  Christian  writing. 
The  only  parallel  to  be  adduced  would  be  the  inscription  (from  a 
locality  not  far  from  Damascus)  Suva-fto-/-?)  Mapxtwvtaxiov,  xiopifoq)  Ae- 
xou  x(upfo)u  xal  a(ci)Tr})p(o<;)  ’liq(aou)  XpTQaxou,  xpovotijc  IlauXotJ 
Ttpsa^CiiT^pou),  xou  X%#  exo uq,  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Inscript,  grccques  et 
lat.  iii,  no.  255S.  The  date  is  a.d.  31S-319. 

XpvaoSa/crvXios,  cf .  Lk.  1522,  also  Gen.  3818* 25  4142,  Is.  321; 
and  see  note  in  Mayor3,  p.  83,  and  “Ring,”  in  EB ,  IIDB ,  and 
Dictt.  Antt.  for  details  of  the  custom  of  wearing  rings. 

For  similar  description  of  a  rich  gentleman,  cf.  Epictet.  i,  2218 
r)%ei  to  7 epcov  7roXto9  xpucrovs  SafcrvXiovs  e^oiv  1 roXXovs,  Sen¬ 
eca,  Nat.  qucBst.  vii,  31  exornamus  anulis  digitos ,  in  omni  arti - 
culo  gemmam  disponimus . 

XpuaoSaxxuXcoc;  is  found  only  here,  but  is  correctly  formed,  cf. 
Xpuaoxetp  in  the  same  sense,  xpuaoaxe^avo^,  xpucjox&Xcvo<;,  etc. 

ev  icrdr/Tt  Xaparpa ,  cf.  Lk.  2311. 

The  term  Xa/jL7rp6$  seems  here  to  refer  to  elegant  and  luxuri¬ 
ous,  “fine,”  clothes  (cf.  Rev.  1814),  but  it  can  also  be  used  of 
freshness  or  cleanness  (Rev.  156)  without  reference  to  costliness, 
and  sometimes  (Acts  io30)  appears  to  mean  “shining.”  Its  nat¬ 
ural  opposite  in  all  these  senses  is  pv7rap6s,  “dirty,”  “shabby,” 
as  below,  cf.  Philo,  De  Joseph.  20,  avfl  pv7rcocnp ;  Xaparpav 
icrOFjra  avTiZovres.  Mayor  gives  other  instructive  references. 
See  also  Lex.  s.  vv.  XafXTrpo 9  and  pv7rap6$. 

For  the  same  construction  as  vv.  2*  3,  cf.  w. 15*16. 
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3.  eTnfiXeyprjTe,  “look,”  i.  e .  with  favour,  “have  regard.” 
€7Tif3\€7reiv  has  this  sense  also  in  Lk.  i48  9s8,  apparently  through 
the  influence  of  the  LXX  usage ;  cf.  1  Sam.  i11  916,  Ps.  2516  6916, 
Job  33>  Judith  134,  etc.  The  development  of  this  sense  in  an 
appropriate  context  is  a  natural  one;  but  in  classical  usage 
only  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  iv,  2,  p.  1120,  is  cited. 

€L7TTjT€.  Doubtless  the  speaker  is  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  congregation,  cf.  to  vttottoSlov  fiov . 

tcdOov.  This  form  of  the  imperative  (for  the  more  literary 
/cddrjao ),  found  uniformly  in  0.  T.  and  N.  T.,  was  doubtless 
in  ordinary  colloquial  use,  as  is  attested  by  its  occurrence  in 
comic  writers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  and  in  post- 
classical  usage.  See  Lex .  s.  v.  and  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14,  3, 
note  3. 

/eaXco?.  Usually  explained  as  meaning  “in  a  good  seat,” 
“comfortably.”  But  the  usage  does  not  fully  justify  this  (see 
Mayor’s  citations),  and  some  polite  idiom  in  the  sense  of 
“please,”  “pray,”  is  to  be  suspected.  In  various  Greek  liturgies 
the  minister’s  direction  to  the  worshipping  congregation,  arw- 
\xcv  AraXw?,  presents  the  same  difficulty  and  suggests  the  same 
explanation.  See  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies ,  Eastern  and 
Western ,  vol.  i,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  43,  49,  383,  471.  The 
Syrian  liturgies  sometimes  merely  carry  this  over,  “ Stomen 
kalds ,”  but  also  render  by,  “Stand  we  all  fairly,”  ibid.  pp.  72, 
74,  104.  On  the  Jewish  custom  of  distinguished  places  in  the 
synagogue,  cf.  Mt.  23s,  Mk.  1239,  Lk.  n43  2046,  and  see  “Syna¬ 
gogue,”  in  EB  and  HDB. 

A  noteworthy  commentary  on  these  verses  is  offered  by  a  passage 
found  in  various  ancient  books  of  church  order.  Its  oldest  form  is 
perhaps  that  in  the  Ethiopic  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  (ed.  Horner,  1904, 
PP*  T95  /•) :  “And  if  any  other  man  or  woman  comes  in  lay  dress  [i.  e. 
in  fine  clothes],  either  a  man  of  the  district  or  from  other  districts, 
being  brethren,  thou,  presbyter,  while  thou  speakest  the  word  which 
is  concerning  God,  or  while  thou  hearest  or  readest,  thou  shalt  not 
respect  persons,  nor  leave  thy  ministering  to  command  places  for  them, 
but  remain  quiet,  for  the  brethren  shall  receive  them,  and  if  they  have 
no  place  (for  them)  the  lover  of  brothers  or  of  sisters,  having  risen,  will 
leave  place  for  them. 
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“  .  .  .  And  if  a  poor  man  or  woman  cither  of  the  district  or  of  the 
(other)  districts  should  come  in  and  there  is  no  place  for  them,  thou, 
presbyter,  make  place  for  such  with  all  thy  heart,  even  if  thou  wilt 
sit  on  the  ground,  that  there  should  not  be  respecting  the  person  of 
man  but  of  God.” 

See  also  the  Syriac  Didascalia  apostolonim ,  12;  Apostolic  Constitutions , 
ii,  58;  E.  v.  d.  Goltz,  “Unbekannte  Fragmente  altchristlicher  Gemein- 
deordnungen,”  in  Sitznngsbcrichte  dcr  kgl .  prcuss.  Akademie,  1906,  pp. 
141-157.  There  is  no  sufficient  indication  that  the  passage  is  dependent 
on  James. 

arrjdij  in  contrast  to  Kadov. 

arqOc  77  xaOou  lx.ec]  B  ff. 

cTfjOt  t?  x&Oou]  sah. 

exec  i}  x£0ou]  A  33  minn  Cyr  vg  Jer  Aug  syrhcl. 

GTT]0t  exec  r\  xaOou  d>Se]  fr$C2KLP  minn  boh  syrPesh. 

GTfjOc  exec  xal  xaOou]  C*. 

The  reading  of  B  fl  makes  the  rough  words  an  invitation  to  stand  or 
to  take  a  poor  seat.  So  the  Sahidic,  which  thus  on  the  whole  supports 
B  ff.  The  readings  of  A  al  and  K  al  seem  to  be  different  emendations, 
both  due  to  the  wish  to  make  axTjOc^explicit  and  so  to  create  a  better 
parallelism.  But  since  the  indefinite  exec  does  not  in  itself  imply  any 
disrespect  to  the  visitor,  the  effect  is  to  lessen  rather  than  intensify 
the  rudeness  of  ctyjOc,  and  the  product  is  a  weaker  text  than  that  of 
B  ff  (sah).  The  text  of  B  ff  is  thus  on  both  external  (see  p.  85)  and 
internal  grounds  to  be  preferred. 

7}  Kadov  iKel  vi to  to  vttottoBlov  /jlov ,  i.  e.  in  a  humble  place. 
This  is  a  sorry  alternative  to  standing.  Cf.  Deut.  33s  vi to  ere 
“at  thy  feet/’  Lk.  835  io39,  Acts  223  7 rapa  toi)?  7 roSa?. 

These  persons  who  come  into  the  meeting  are  visitors,  who  ’ 
may  be  won  for  the  church,  and  the  treatment  of  them  at  this 
critical  moment  reveals  the  real  feeling  of  the  members  toward 
the  relative  worth  of  the  different  classes  in  society.  The  vis¬ 
itors  seem  clearly  distinguished  from  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation ;  and  nothing  indicates,  or  suggests,  that  they  are 
members  of  sister  churches.  They  are  undoubtedly  outsiders, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

utoS]  B3  P  33  minn  have  emendation  to  the  easier  Ixf. 

4.  ou]  Omitted  by  B  ff  minn.  The  repetition  of  — oy  oy  might 
suggest  either  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the  word  in  transcrip- 
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tion.  The  attestation  and  the  greater  intrinsic  vigour  of  the  sense 
speak  for  the  omission. 

KLP  minn  read  xod  oO,  the  xsd  being  added  to  indicate  the  apodosis. 

SteKptOrjTe .  “Ye  have  wavered,”  “doubted,”  i.  e.  “practi¬ 
cally,  by  your  unsuitable  conduct,  departed  from  and  denied 
the  faith  of  v. l,  and  thus  fallen  under  the  condemnation  pro¬ 
nounced  in  I6-8  against  the  §£^1^09.”  Cf.  i6  and  note,  317 
ahidtcpLTO^ ;  and,  for  the  mode  of  argument,  i8  4s 

( IpiapTCOXoL y 

Of  the  various  meanings  proposed  for  ScsxpfOTj'cs  this  one,  which  is 
common  in  the  N.  T.  although  not  attested  in  secular  Greek,  yields  in 
the  present  context  the  best  sense,  being  especially  recommended  by 
the  allusion  to  the  “  waverer  ”  of  ie.  Cf.  Mt.  21*1,  Mk.  n23,  Rom.  1423, 
Jas.  i6,  and  the  kindred  sense  “  hesitate”  in  Acts  io20,  Rom.  420. 

Other  interpretations  which  have  been  given  are  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  Huther,  whose  elaborate  note,  as  reproduced  with  additions 
by  Beyschlag,  pp.  103  /.,  should  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  the 
exegesis. 

StaxptvsaOat  =  (1)  separare ; 

(2)  discrimen  facer e ; 

(3)  judicare; 

(4)  dubitare  (“hesitate”). 

Under  each  of  these  senses  several  interpretations  are  possible  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  verb  is  taken  as  an  affirmation  or  a  question,  and  under  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  a  choice  between  an  active  and  passive  meaning  is  possible. 
Most  of  the  interpretations  are  too  remote  from  the  natural  suggestion 
of  the  context,  or  any  natural  meaning  of  the  verb,  to  be  worth  consid¬ 
ering,  and  none  suits  on  the  whole  so  well  as  the  interpretation  given 
above. 

The  renderings  of  A.V.,  “Are  ye  not  then  partial?”  and  R.V.  mg., 
“Do  ye  not  make  distinctions?”  are  based  on  (2),  the  verb  being  given 
an  active  sense.  This  corresponds  to  the  view  of  Grotius  and  others, 
and  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  even  with  the  passive  aorist,  but  at  best 
it  would  be  unusual,  it  runs  counter  to  all  N.  T.  usage,  and  it  gives  an 
inherently  weak  and  tautologous  sense.  To  R.V.  text ,  “Are  ye  not 
divided?”  no  objection  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  verb  can 
be  brought,  but  it  is  less  idiomatic  and  pointed  than  the  rendering 
“waver.” 

fcptrai'  means  “judges”;  it  cannot  mean  “approvers”  (as 
Wetstein  takes  it). 
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/cpiTal  SiaXoyicrucbv  irov^pcov,  “  judges  with  evil  thoughts/' 
gen.  of  quality.  Evidently,  like  heKpidrire,  this  describes  in 
language  already  familiar  an  admittedly  wrong  attitude.  There 
is  a  play  on  words  in  Sie/cpiO^re,  fcpcrai '  which  cannot  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  English,  and  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fcpcrai  into  a  context  to  which  the  idea  of  “ judging" 
in  any  proper  sense  is  foreign.  That  7rpoaco7roXT]pf/ia  is  the 
characteristic  sin  of  the  bad  judge  may  also  have  had  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  sentence  must  be  taken  to  mean  :  “You  have  passed 
judgments  (i.  e.  on  rich  or  poor)  prompted  by  unworthy  mo¬ 
tives." 

For  xoviqpajv,  cf.  Mt.  1519,  Mk.  721,  and  Ps.  56®.  StocXo- 

(like  rntfnn)  is  in  Biblical  usage  a  general  word  which  includes 
purpose  as  well  as  deliberation.  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  214;  Hatch, 
Essays,  p.  S. 

5-7.  The  poor  are  the  elect  heirs  of  God,  whereas  the  rich 
are  your  persecutors. 

These  verses  are  intended  to  reinforce  the  exhortation  of  v. 1 
by  pointing  out  how  peculiarly  heinous  in  the  readers'  case  is 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  rich. 

5.  a/coverare ,  as  in  diatribes,  cf.  Bultmann,  Stil  der  pauli - 
nischen  Predigt ,  p.  32,  with  foot-notes. 

ahe\f>ot  pou  ayaTnjTOi \  inserted  here  for  emphasis,  cf.  i16  312. 

0  0eo?  egeXegaro.  Election  is  a  Jewish  idea,  cf.  c.  g.  Deut. 
437,  Ps.  Sol.  9° ;  see  Sunday,  Romans ,  pp.  244  /.  248  ff. 

tou?  ittco^ov^  t<£  /coerpep,  “the  poor  by  the  standard  of  the 
world,”  tg>  Koapep  is  dative  of  reference,  or  “interest,"  cf.  Acts 
720  ao-reZo?  tg>  deep,  2  Cor.  io4,  see  Hadley-Alien,  §  771  ;  Winer, 
§  31,  4,  a.  Cf.  1  Tim.  617  f-,  on  which  Schottgen  quotes  "ty 

Baba  bathra  8,  2;  Tw’/,  ibid.  4,  1. 

Others  (Weiss,  etc.)  take  t <0  x,6jpk.)  as  naming  the  possession  which 
the  poor  lack.  But  the  poor  lack  not  /The  world”  but  the  world’s 
goods. 

The  election  of  the  poor  to  privileges  is  not  here  said  to  be 
due  to  any  merit  of  their  poverty,  but,  in  fact,  poverty  and 
election  coincide.  This  does  not  deny  that  an  occasional  rich 
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man  may  have  become  a  Christian,  nor  affirm  that  all  the  poor 
have  been  chosen,  cf.  i  Cor.  i26'28,  Ml.  1923-26. 

to)  y.6a^to]  Bfr\AC. 

Iv  Tcjj  y.6a[j.(a]  minn. 

Iv  TouTtp  to)  y.6a[X(p]  min1. 

tou  y.6a^.ou]  A2C2KLP  minn. 

toO  x6apiou  toutou]  minnpauo. 

om  min1. 

The  reading  of  the  older  uncials  easily  accounts  for  all  the  others. 

7 tXovcti'ovs  iv  7rt<TTet)  “rich  in  the  sphere  of  faith,”  “in  the 
domain  where  faith  is  the  chief  good”;  i.  c.  rich  when  judged 
by  God’s  standards.  Cf.  Lk.  1221,  1  Cor.  i5,  1  Tim.  i2  618,  Eph. 
24;  and  rabbinical  “rich  in  the  law”  (i.  c.  learned),  Wajjikra 
r.  33  on  Prov.  2913  (Wetstein),  Tanchuma  34,  3  (Schottgen  on 
1  Tim.  617). 

The  contrast  of  poor  and  rich  in  different  spheres  is  a  natural 
one.  See  quotations  in  Mayor3,  p.  86,  and  Spitta,  p.  63;  cf. 
Rev.  29,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  76. 

Other  modes  of  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  ev  icforei  do  not  affect 
the  general  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  they  seem  less  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
text.  Thus : 

(1)  “rich  by  reason  of  faith”; 

(2)  “rich  in  having  an  abundance  of  faith/’  cf.  Eph.  24,  x  Cor.  i5, 
1  Tim.  618.  This  unduly  limits  the  range  of  the  “  riches.” 

/ cXrjpovo/jiOvs  TijS  ftacnXeias. 

This  expression  corresponds  to  Mt.  2534,  x  Cor.  69- 10  15*° 
(a :\7]povo/jidv  fiacrCkdav) ,  Gal.  521,  as  well  as  to  /ckijpovofxelv 

oj]v  aioivtov  in  Mt.  1929  25s4,  Mk.  io17,  Lk.  io25  1818  (cf. 
Dalman,  Wortc  Jcsu ,  i,  pp.  102-104;  E.  Tr.  pp.  125-127. 

“Heirs”  are  persons  who  are  appointed  to  receive  the  in¬ 
heritance.  The  kingdom  is  here  thought  of  as  still  future  (as 
is  shown  by  eTnjyydkaro) .  The  kingdom  is  not  further  de¬ 
scribed,  nor  does  James  use  the  term  again,  and  it  is  possible 
to  say  of  the  term  here  only  that  it  denotes  the  great  blessing 
which  God  offers  to  his  chosen,  being  thus  practically  equivalent 
to  salvation.  Cf.  Mt.  53* 10,  Lk.  12 31  f\ 
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See  Westcott’s  note  on  Heb.  612  for  the  history  of  the  use  of 
the  term  /cXiipopopos . 

fkatXetas]  AC  read  IxaYyeXbKas. 

7/9  iTTTjyyeiXaro  to? 9  dyaTT&atP  avrov.  On  the  expression, 
cf.  2  Tim.  418,  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  10. 

Cf.  i12,  top  arTccfaoop  7-7)9  £6)7)9  fCT\.}  with  note.  Life  and  the 
kingdom  are  practically  identical. 

6V7/776 cXaro  does  not  refer  to  any  one  specific  occasion,  and 
hence  is  better  translated  “has  promised.”  Cf.  Burton,  Syn¬ 
tax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  N.  T.  Greek ,  §§  46,  52.  The 
“promise”  was  implicit  in  the  very  conception  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  rjTLfidcraTe ,  “dishonoured,”  i.  e.  by  your  truckling  to  the 
rich.  On  ctTifidlfeiP,  cf.  Prov.  1421  6  aTC/xa^cop  iripr\ra 9  dfiapra- 
V€L}  2  222,  ECC1US.  IO23,  Acts  $41. 

A.V.  “despised”  is  a  possible  translation  (cf.  Field,  Notes  on  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  (Olium  norv.  iii2),  1899,  P-  236,  for  good 
examples),  but  the  context  (v.  3)  makes  the  R.V.  “dishonoured”  pref¬ 
erable. 

top  TTTco'Xpp,  generic.  Mayor  well  recalls  1  Cor.  n22  for  an¬ 
other  case  of  dishonour  to  the  poor  in  early  Christian  life. 

KaTaSvpaarevovaLPj  “oppress,”  cf.  Wisd.  210,  Amos  84,  Jer. 
76,  Ezek.  1812. 

For  examples  of  such  oppression,  cf.  Jas.  54*  6,  and  references 
in  Spitta,  p.  64,  notes  9,  10,  and  n;  also  Lucian,  Nec.  20. 

’E7mS7/  7roX.Xd  /cal  irapdpofxa  oi  1 tXovctiol  hpoocri 
irapa  top  fiiov  dpiratfoPTes  /cal  fihaffo/iepot  /cal  irapTa  Tpoirop 
TG)P  7 T€P7f]T00P  /CaTa(fpOPOVPT€ 9  /CTX. 

avTol ,  “Is  it  not  they  who,”  etc.  Similarly,  v.  7.  On  avTos 
in  nominative  as  personal  pronoun  with  no  intensive  force, 
cf.  Lex.  s.  v.  auT09,  II,  2. 

eX/cov(TLp ,  so  Acts  1619,  of  “dragging”  into  court,  cf.  Lk.  12 58 
/caTaarvpecp  777)09  top  /cptTrjp,  Acts  83  (orvpcop) ,  Acts  176;  a  usual 
meaning,  see  Lexx. 

This  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  religious  persecution,  which 
was  at  least  as  likely  to  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  poor  as 
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of  the  rich,  but  to  other  oppression,  with  legal  action,  arising 
from  the  ordinary  working  of  social  forces  in  an  oriental  com¬ 
munity  and  having  to  do  with  wages,  debts,  rents,  and  the  like. 

Many  think,  indeed,  of  religious  persecution  (as  Acts  612).  But  this 
is  not  naturally  suggested  by  xaTaSuvaaxeuoucnv  (instead  of  which  we 
should  in  that  case  expect  Suoxoujiv,  cf.  Mt.  510,  Lk.  2112,  Acts  7s2,  Gal. 
i13).  Nor  is  it  made  necessary  by  pXaa?T)yioOatv,  which  seems  to  refer 
to  a  different  act  of  hostility  and  is  properly  so  punctuated  by  WH. 

els  tcpLTi]pta}  “before  judgment-seats,”  “into  courts,”  cf. 
Sus.  49.  On  established  courts  throughout  Palestine,  see  EB , 
“Government,”  §§  30,  31;  Schiirer,  GJV,  §  23,11. 

7.  fiXaacpr}  povenp .  Blasphemy  is  injurious  speech,  especially 
irreverent  allusion  to  God  and  sacred  things. 

For  blasphemy  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  i.  e .  against 
Christ,  cf.  Acts  1345  186  2611,  1  Tim.  i13,  1  Cor.  123,  Justin,  Dial. 
§  1 17  (Xpiarov)  opopa  ftefir/Xoodrivai  Kara  irdaap  tt)P  <yr)v  teal 
fiXaacf)!] petcrdcu  ol  ap^cepels  rov  \aov  vpcop  /cal  SiSaa/caXoc 
elpydaavro ,  Pliny,  Ep.  x,  97s;  Polyc.  Mart.  93  XoL&oprjcrop 
top  mpiCFTop.  Cf.  Hernias,  Sim.  ix,  191  (of  apostates).  On 
blasphemy  against  God  by  the  rich  among  the  Jews,  cf.  Enoch 
54  948  f’  and  other  passages  collected  by  Spitta,  p.  65. 

It  is  not  natural  to  take  this  of  “those  who  profess  to  know  God  but 
by  their  works  deny  him”  (Mayor),  cf.  Tit.  i16;  Ilermas,  Sim.  viii,  64. 
Rom.  2 24  (Is.  52s)  xb  yap  ovopia  xou  Osou  Si*  upia<;  ^XaaipTjpieixai  ev  *uoT<; 
e'Oveatv,  and  the  cognate  passages,  2  Pet.  22,  1  Tim.  6l,  Clem.  Rom. 
i1,  2  Clem.  Rom.  13,  etc.,  are  all  of  a  different  tenor,  although  the 
language  is  similar ;  the  verb  is  there  in  the  passive,  and  the  blasphemy 
comes  from  the  discredit  which  is  thrown  upon  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  faults  of  those  who  profess  it. 

to  /ca\bp  opopa  to  €7 ruc\rj6ep  i<f>  vp,as4 

This  means  the  name  of  Christ,  to  whom  his  followers  belong, 
cf.  i  Pet.  414-16.  Cf.  2  Sam.  1228,  Amos  912,  Is.  41,  2  Macc.  815 
epe/ca  t?}?  67 r  avTovs  €7rL/c\'qcrc(os  tov  creppov  /cal  peya\o7rp€- 
7 rou?  opopaTOS  avTov ,  4  Ezra  io22  et  nomen  quod  nominatum  cst 
super  nos  profanation  est ,  etc.  For  more  references,  see  Mayor3, 
p.  88,  Spitta,  p.  65.  In  all  these  passages  the  reference  is  to 
Israel,  dedicated  to  God  by  receiving  his  name.  This  idea  was 
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naturally  transferred  to  the  Christians,  with  a  reference  in  their 
case  to  the  name  of  Christ.  Cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  64,  to  ovofia 
tcvpiov  to  iirifcX^Ob  enr  avrovs,  and  other  cases  of  the  use  of 
ovofjLa  in  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  ix,  and  xi,  given  in  Heitmiiller, 
Im  Namen  Jesu ,  1903,  p.  92.  The  phrase  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  baptism,  nor  to  any  definite  name  ( e .  g.  S^piGTiavoi) 
by  which  Christians  were  known.  See  Harnack’s  note  on 
Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  64. 

6-7.  It  is  very  evident  that  “the  rich”  here  arc  not  Chris¬ 
tians.  Those  who  maintain  the  opposite  are  driven  to  give 
to  fiXaacf)}] pLovaiv  the  meaning  rejected  above.  The  rich  are 
plainly  neighbours  who  do  not  belong  to  the  conventicle  but 
may  sometimes  condescend  to  visit  it. 

No  word,  however,  hints  that  the  two  classes  do  not  worship 
the  same  God,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  seems  to  imply 
a  less  complete  departure  from  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
community  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  Rome  or  any 
heathen  city.  If  the  whole  surrounding  population  were  hea¬ 
then,  the  argument  would  have  to  be  differently  turned.  Con¬ 
trast  the  tone  of  Phil.  215  ff-,  Eph.  417-19,  Col.  37,  1  Cor.  61'9. 

A  settled  and  quiet  state  of  things  is  indicated,  in  which  the 
normal  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society  prevail.  The 
sense  of  missionary  duty  is  not  prominent. 

The  situation  is  thus  that  of  a  sect  of  some  sort  living  in  a 
community  whose  more  powerful  members,  though  worshipping 
the  same  God  as  the  sect,  do  not  belong  to  it. 

8  11.  The  law  of  Love  is  no  excuse  for  respect  of  persons.  The 
cancelling  of  one  precept  by  another  is  not  permissible ,  for  the 
whole  law  must  be  kept.  The  royal  law  is  therefore  not  a  license 
to  violate  other  parts  of  the  law. 

These  verses  are  a  reply  to  a  supposed  excuse,  viz.  that  the 
Christian  is  required  by  the  law  of  love  to  one’s  neighbour  to 
attend  to  the  rich  man.  This  excuse  by  the  pretext  of  “love” 
is  parallel  to  the  excuse  by  the  pretext  of  “faith,”  vv.  14_26. 
Cf.  also  I13* 26.  Like  Mt.  517ff-,  this  passage  is  opposing  a  wrong 
and  self-indulgent  use  of  the  principle  that  the  law  of  love  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  law. 


3.  el  fxevTOLy  “if  now/’  “if  indeed.55  The  particle  nevroL, 
besides  its  common  adversative  force,  “but,55  “nevertheless55 
(so  Prov.  54  1625'  26  229  261?,  Jn.  427  713  1242  205  214,  2  Tim.  219), 
has  a  “confirmative55  meaning,  as  a  strengthened  yaeV,  hardly 
to  be  translated.  In  such  cases  it  indicates  an  implied  contrast, 
which  appears  in  the  present  instance  in  the  correlative  Se  of 
v. 9.  Cf.  Jude  8,  and  see  Kuhner-Gerth,  Grammatik  dcr  griech. 
Sprache3,  §  503,  3  g. 

vo/iov  fiaaiXuiov,  “the  royal  law.”  vofios  means  the  Law  of 
God,  as  known  to  the  readers  through  the  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  O.  T.  The  article  is  probably  omitted  because  vo/jlos 
is  treated  as  a  quasi-proper  noun,  as  in  211* 12  411 ;  cf.  X0705,  Jas. 

j22,  23. 

Most  take  the  “royal  law55  to  be  identical  with  the  7 
(legum  regina)  quoted  immediately.  But  vofios  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  evToXrj  {cf.  Mt.  2 2 36  7 roia  evroXr]  fieyaXr]  ev  rep 
vofxcp),  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  take  /3 acrCXucov  as  a  deco¬ 
rative  epithet  describing  the  law  as  a  whole,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precept  is  a  part.  The  expression  Kara  ryv  7 pa<$>i]v 
ktX.  implies,  indeed,  that  the  perfect  observance  of  this  pre¬ 
cept  covers  the  observance  of  the  whole  law,  as  in  Mk.  1231, 
Rom.  138,  Gal.  514,  cf.  Lev.  1918,  Jn.  1512. 

It  is  thus  not  necessary  to  make  an  unnatural  distinction  between 
voyioc;  here  and  in  v.  9. 

/ SacnXifcov ,  i.  c.  “supreme.55  Cf.  Philo,  De  justitia ,  4 
k?] v  Se  eioodev  ovofia^ecv  Mwucr?}?  oSov  ttjv  fie<n]v,  Be  congress, 
erud.  grat.  10;  4  Macc.  142.  The  term  either  goes  back  to  the 
tradition  that  kings  are  supreme  sovereigns,  or  else  is  drawn 
from  the  use  of  ficMuXevs  to  mean  the  Roman  emperor. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  Stoic 
conception  of  the  wise  as  “kings,55  parallel  to  the  lurking  allu¬ 
sion  in  i25  to  the  conception  of  the  wise  as  alone  “free.55  The 
Law  of  Christians  is  alone  fit  for  “kings.55  Cf.  the  similar  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  word  ftacnXucos  in  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi,  18,  p.  825; 
vii,  12,  p.  876,  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Mayor3,  p.  90; 
also  1  Pet.  29.  See  Knowling’s  good  note,  p.  49,  Zahn,  Einlei - 
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tung ,  i,  §  6 ,  note  i,  and  for  the  Stoic  paradox  the  references 
in  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Griechen 4,  III,  i,  p.  256,  note  5. 

As  in  i25,  so  here,  the  attribute  of  the  law  is  decorative  and 
suggestive  only;  it  is  not  meant  specifically  to  distinguish  the 
true  law  from  some  other  inferior  one. 

The  interpretation  of  pocacTaxov  as  “given  by  the  King”  (God  or 
Christ)  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Equally  little  has  Calvin’s  in¬ 
genious  reference  to  “the  king’s  highway,”  “plana  scilicet,  recta,  et 
cequabilis.” 

TTjV  ypa<pf)P,  i.  e.  “ passage  of  Scripture”  (Lev.  1918)  ;  cf.  Mk. 
1210,  Jn.  1924,  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  322. 

top  7 rXyai'op.  Properly  “  neighbour,”  in  LXX  for  Hebrew 
JTl,“ friend,”  “fellow  countryman,”  or  “other  person”  generally, 
and  so,  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Lk.  io25*37), 
equivalent  to  6  erepos  (cf.  especially  Rom.  138’  10  152). 

9.  apiapTiav  ipya^ecrOe,  cf.  i20  and  note.  Such  conduct  is 
sin,  directly  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  hence  cannot  be  excused 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  royal  law. 

ekey'XppLevoi  inro  rov  popiov.  Cf.  Lev.  1915  ov  Xijpcf/r)  irpocro)- 
7 rov  TTTCd'Xpv  ovSe  Oavpidaets  Trpocranrop  Svpdarov }  ip  hiKaioavvy 
KpLPei?  top  7 rXrjaiop  crov ,  Deut.  i17  1619. 

10.  ocTTis  ,  .  .  rripyjay,  with  ap  omitted.  Cf.  Burton,  Moods 
and  Tenses ,  307,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  380. 

"»*nl  BS'C  minn  7  ff  boh. 

TY]pY]aecJ  KLr  minnPler  ) 
x\T]pu>aei]  A  minn. 

‘rcXiqpwjocs  Trjp^aeil  33. 

TeXijsc]  minn,  cf.  v.  8. 

The  future  is  probably  an  emendation  called  out  by  the  absence  of  <5fv. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  to  XTafafl,  for  which  KLP  rninn^1”  have 
xirafaet.  The  synonyms,  and  the  conflation  in  33,  are  interesting. 

irraiay ,  in  sense  of  “sin,”  Rom.  n11,  Jas.  32,  cf.  Deut.  725. 
See  M.  Aur.  Anton,  vii,  22  lSlop  apOpcoirop  fnXetp  /cal  rou? 
TrraioPTas,  Maximus  Tyr.  Diss.  26  tA  Se  cipyjp  ayaOos 
SieXOe'LP  /3iop  curraicrTcof;  • 

iv  cpl ’  “in  one  point,”  neuter,  since  vdfio<;  is  not  used  of 
single  precepts. 
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ttcivtcop  evoyo?.  7rdvTQ)P  is  neuter,  and  the  genitive,  as  in 
classical  Greek,  denotes  the  crime.  This  is  a  rhetorical  way 
of  saying  that  he  is  a  transgressor  of  “the  law  as  a  whole” 
(7 rapafidry?  vopov ,  v.  n),  not  of  all  the  precepts  in  it. 

For  similar  emphasis  on  the  several  individual  precepts  which  make 
up  the  law,  cf.  Mt.  519,  and  especially  Test.  XII  Patr.  Ascr  2s-10 
(Charles’s  translation):  “Another  stealeth,  doeth  unjustly,  plundereth, 
defraudeth,  and  withal  pitieth  the  poor :  this  too  hath  a  twofold  aspect, 
but  the  whole  is  evil.  He  who  defraudeth  his  neighbour  provoketh 
God,  and  sweareth  falsely  against  the  Most  High,  and  yet  pitieth  the 
poor :  the  Lord  who  commandeth  the  law  he  setteth  at  nought  and 
provoketh,  and  yet  he  refresheth  the  poor.  He  defileth  the  soul  and 
maketh  gay  the  body;  he  killeth  many,  and  pitieth  a  few:  this  too 
hath  a  twofold  aspect,  but  the  whole  is  evil.  Another  committeth 
adultery  and  fornication,  and  abstaineth  from  meats,  and  when  he 
fatteth  he  doeth  evil,  and  by  the  power  of  his  wealth  overwhelmeth 
many;  and  notwithstanding  his  excessive  wickedness  he  doeth  the 
commandments:  this,  too,  hath  a  twofold  aspect,  but  the  whole  is 
evil.  Such  men  are  hares ;  for  they  are  half  clean,  but  in  very  deed 
are  unclean.  For  God  in  the  tables  of  the  commandments  hath  thus 
declared.” 

The  roots  of  this  verse  evidently  lie  in  rabbinical  modes  of  empha¬ 
sising  the  importance  of  certain  special  precepts  and  of  every  precept. 
Thus  Shemoth  rabba  25  fin.,  “The  Sabbath  weighs  against  all  the 
precepts”;  Shabbath,  70,  2,  “If  he  do  all,  but  omit  one,  he  is  guilty 
for  all  severally.”  Schottgen  and  Wetstein  give  many  sayings  of  sim¬ 
ilar  tenor  from  rabbinical  writings  of  various  dates. 

Augustine,  Ep.  167  ad  Hicr.,  draws  a  comparison  with  the  Stoic  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  solidarity  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  Stoic  doctrine  is  that 
virtue  is  an  indivisible  whole,  a  man  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  The 
wise  (or  virtuous)  is  free  from  fault,  the  foolish  (or  vicious)  does  no  right 
act;  hence  i'era  xd  d[A2pxrj[Aaxa  xal  xd  y.axopOd)[xaxa.  The  character  of 
every  act  depends  on  the  controlling  inner  purpose  and  disposition. 
See  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Gricchcn 4,  III,  i,  pp.  251-263,  with  abun¬ 
dant  references.  This  doctrine  has  plainly  nothing  to  do  with  that  of 
James. 

11.  fxrj  pboi^evay?  .  .  .  fit]  cjyov  every?.  Ex.  2013'  15,  Deut.  517  f>. 
This  order,  in  which  the  seventh  commandment  is  mentioned 
before  the  sixth,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  order  found  in  the  LXX 
(Cod.  B,  not  AF)  of  Ex.  20.  So  Lk.  1820,  Rom.  13°,  Philo,  De 
decal.  12,  24,  32,  De  spec.  leg.  iii,  2  ;  but  not  so  Mt.  521’ 27. 
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C  minnPauoi  syrhcl  arm  have  conformed  the  text  to  the  usual  order 
by  putting  murder  first.  In  the  following  sentence  this  is  done  by 
minnpauci  arm. 


ov  fioixeveLs.  ov  follows  the  regular  N.  T.  usage  in  present 
simple  conditions.  Cf.  Buttmann,  §  148;  Burton,  §  469;  J. 
H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  170  /. ;  Winer,  §  55,  2,  c  (where 
it  is  said  that  el  ov  makes  the  negative  emphatic).  Here,  since 
the  negative  belongs  only  to  a  part  of  the  protasis  (yaor^euej?) 
and  not  to  the  rest  (cfropevecs),  ov  is  in  any  case  necessary. 

12-13.  General  exhortation  to  remember  the  Judgment ,  which 
is  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  together  with  special  inculcation  of  the 
precept  of  mercy ,  violated  by  their  respect  of  persons. 

12.  XaXetTe,  TTOLetre,  cf.  i19>  23_25» 26,  a  section  which  seems  to 
be  in  mind  in  this  summarising  exhortation. 

The  collocation  is  very  common,  e.  g.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  61, 
cf.  Acts  i1  7 22  &  X070W  teal  epyois  avrov  (and  commentaries), 
1  Jn.  318,  and  Lex.  s.  v.  epyovy  3. 

Sid  vopiov  iXevBepias,  “under  the  law  of  liberty.”  Cf.  i25; 
Sid  here  indicates  the  “state  or  condition  in  which  one  does  or 
suffers  something” ;  see  Lex.  s.  v.  Sia}  A.  I.  2  ;  cf.  e.  g.  Rom.  212 
Sea  vofxov  xpi0r}aovT(u . 

13.  yap  introduces  the  reason  why  the  sin  of  respect  of 
persons  will  be  punished  with  special  severity.  It  involves  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  mercy,  and  that  has  as  its  consequence 
unmerciful  punishment. 

avekeos.  Found  only  here  for  the  usual  dvrfkerjS,  dpekerjs, 
but  regularly  formed  from  the  noun  e\eo<?;  see  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament . 

L  minnPermu  read  avfXea)*;. 

On  the  thought,  cf.  Mt.  57  614  71  1823-35,  Ps.  1825' 26,  Ecclus. 
2g2  fT.^  Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  5  and  8.  Jer.  Baba  q.  viii,  10, 
“Every  time  that  thou  art  merciful,  God  will  be  merciful  to 
thee;  and  if  thou  art  not  merciful,  God  will  not  show  mercy 
to  thee,”  Rosh  hash.  17  a,  “To  whom  is  sin  pardoned?  to  him 
who  forgives  injury.” 

KaraicavyaTai  eXeo?  fcpicrecoSj  “mercy  boasts  over  (or  against) 
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judgment.”  eAeo?  is  human  mercy  shown  in  practise,  fcpiaet a? 
is  God’s  condemnatory  judgment,  cf.  Jas.  512,  Jn.  524.  This 
gives  the  converse  of  the  previous  sentence.  As  the  unmerciful 
will  meet  with  no  mercy,  so  a  record  of  mercy  will  prevent  con¬ 
demnation.  Cf .  520  and  Ecclus.  330  4017,  Tob.  49-11.  The  doc¬ 
trine  (and  need)  of  God’s  forgiving  mercy  is  here  assumed  in 
regular  Jewish  fashion. 

On  the  great  importance  ascribed  to  mercy  as  a  virtue  in  Jewish 
thought,  see  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums 2,  pp.  162  /. 

The  contrast  of  God’s  opposing  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  mind  here.  The  contrast  of  e'Xsoc;  and  xpt'aiq  is  a 
natural  one,  and  is  found  in  both  Greek  and  Jewish  sources,  cf.  Diog. 
Laert.  ii,  3*,  references  to  Bereshith  r.  in  Wetstein,  and  the  references 
in  Spitta,  p.  70,  note  6. 

xaTzxzuxzTai  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Jas.  314,  Rom.  ii18,  Zech. 
io12,  Jer.  5o[27]n  xaTsxauypsjOs  ocapT:j:^ovTe<;  r?)v  xXirjpovotxiav  piou, 
50(2 7] 38.  It  does  not  occur  in  secular  writers.  1  Cor.  15 56  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

xaTaxzu*/aT3i]  B  ( — -re)  tfKL  minnPIer  fifmvg  Aug  boh. 

xaTaxauy.aaQo)]  A  33  minnPauc. 

xaTaxauxaaOe]  C2  syrPe8h. 

xaToexauxajOs  is  insufficiently  attested  and  is  probably  due  to  an 
error.  xaTaxaux^aOw  is  the  harder  reading,  but  the  group  A  33  points 
to  an  emendation. 

IXeo?  xpfaeax;]  CKL  minn  read  IXeov  xpfaswg.  Since  the  accusa¬ 
tive  yields  no  sense,  this  must  have  been  understood  as  t b  sXsov, 
attested  by  Ps.-Herodian,  Epimerismoi,  ed.  Boissonade,  1819,  p.  235, 
and  not  found  elsewhere. 

14-26.  Neither  does  the  possession  of  Faith  give  any  license 
to  dispense  with  good  works. 

This  touches  another  case  of  substitution  of  a  sham  for  the 
reality ;  cf.  i22-25'  26  f-  28  f-.  As  an  excuse,  faith  is  worth  no  more 
than  love. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  warning  against  sham  is  common 
enough  to  all  moralists.  The  special  interest  here  is  that  James 
makes  his  contrast  not  between,  e.  g.,  sayings  and  doings,  but 
between  two  terms  important  in  Christian  thought,  viz. ,  faith 
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and  works,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  uses  other 
theological  terms  and  reveals  an  acquaintance  with  many  diverse 
theological  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought. 

14.  Faith,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  good  works,  is  impotent  to 
save. 

t(  ocpeXo' ?,  cf.  v. 16,  1  Cor.  1 532,  and  (rk  axpeXta)  Ecclus.  2030 
4114,  Job  2115.  ocpeXos  is  found  in  LXX  only  once  (Job  153). 
Cf.  tl  jap  (or  ovv ,  or  3e)  ocpeXos  (note  absence  of  the  article,  as 
here),  Philo,  De  poster.  Cain.  24,  Quod  dens  immut.  33,  De  agric . 
30;  Teles  (ed.  Hense),  p.  27  rt  ovv  ocpeXo?  to  outco?  e%e^;  ri 
ocpeXos  was  a  common  expression  in  the  vivacious  style  of  the 
moral  diatribe.  See  Bultmann,  SHI  der  paulinischen  Predigt , 
P-  33* 

otpeXod  BC*  102;  cf.  v. 16  0 sine  t6,  BC*),  i  Cor.  1532  {sine  t6,  DFG). 
xb  otpeXo?]  XAC2KL  minnfere  omn,  probably  emendation. 

aSeXcpOL  fiov.  Marks  a  new  paragraph,  cf.  21,  etc. 

7 rifjTiv.  Introduced  without  the  article  as  a  new  idea;  cf . 
fj  7 rtcms,  v. 15,  and  i3*  15. 

Cf.  i3'  6  21* 5’ 14'27  515.  Faith  (cf.  especially  21)  is  here  assumed 
to  be  the  fundamental  attitude  of  the  Christian  adherent,  which 
makes  him  a  Christian.  No  ground  exists  for  thinking  that 
this  assumption  was,  or  could  be,  doubted  by  any  one.  All 
Christians  (cf.  ttlo-tol^  “  believers, n  Acts  161,  2  Cor.  615,  1  Tim. 
516)  have  faith,  and  James  uses  the  term,  without  any  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  an  exact  psychological  concept  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  faith,  merely  as  the  ordinary  term  familiar  to  all  for  a 
well-known  inner  state.  The  cases  of  the  demons,  Abraham, 
and  Rahab  all  present  an  analogy  to  Christian  faith  which, 
while  inadequate,  is  yet  valuable  for  argument — the  more  so 
that  Abraham  and  Rahab  were  recognised  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  “justified.” 

^e7?7>  “say,”  in  presenting  his  claim  to  be  approved  of  men 
and  of  God.  So  i13  pLrjheh  Xejerco }  cf.  28.  This  word  is  not  to 
be  too  much  emphasised,  as  if  it  meant  “pretend,”  and  as  if 
doubt  were  seriously  thrown  on  the  man’s  actual  possession  of 
faith.  The  inadequate  and  empty  “faith”  which  produces  no 
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works  may  be  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  but  it  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  deliberate  hypocrisy. 

The  contrast  is  not  between  saying  (Xeyrj)  and  doing  (epya 
%XV)?  as  it  was  in  i22  between  hearing  and  doing ;  it  is  rather 
between  mere  adherence  to  Christianity  and  conduct ,  or  between 
church-membership  and  life  (7 tLgtiv  epya  e^eev) . 

epyay  cf.  i25. 

epya  seems  here  a  recognised  term  for  “good  deeds.”  Cf.  Mt. 
516  23s,  Rom.  26,  Jn.  320,  Tit.  i16,  etc.,  etc.,  where  rd  epya  means 
“conduct,”  which  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  separate 
epya.  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  moral  relations,  cf.  Prov.  2412 
0?  cnroSi'Scoaiv  ifcaercp  /card  ra  epya  avrov ,  Ps.  6212,  Apoc. 
Bar.  517  “saved  by  their  works,”  4  Ezra  7s5,  Pirke  Aboth,  iii, 
14;  iv,  15,  and  many  other  passages  referred  to  by  Spitta,  pp. 
72-76. 

On  the  expression  epya  e^etv^  Trier lv  exeiV,  cf.  4  Ezra  7 77 
332  j^23  “even  such  as  have  works  and  faith  toward  the  Al¬ 
mighty,”  Apoc.  Bar.  1412  (the  righteous)  “have  with  them  a 
store  of  works  preserved  in  treasuries.” 

The  epya  here  do  not  appear  as  specifically  epya  vofiov ;  the 
word  merely  denotes  conduct  as  contrasted  with  faith.  This 
contrast  cannot  be  original  with  this  writer  (cf.  4  Ezra  97  1323). 

The  contrast  of  faith  and  works  will  appear  wherever  faith 
is  held  to  be  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  true  members 
of  the  religious  community,  while  at  the  same  time  a  body  of 
laws  regulating  conduct  is  set  forth  as  binding.  It  is  inevitable 
that  by  some,  whether  in  practise  or  in  theory,  the  essential 
underlying  unity  of  the  two  absolute  requirements  will  be  over¬ 
looked  and  one  or  the  other  regarded  as  sufficient.  This  will 
always  call  out  protests  like  that  of  James,  who  represents  the 
sound  and  sensible  view  that  not  one  only  but  both  of  these 
requirements  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  the  contrast  is  the  same 
in  terms,  but  its  real  meaning  is  different  and  peculiar.  Paul’s 
lofty  repudiation  of  “works”  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  attitude  of  those  who  shelter  their  deficiencies  of 
conduct  under  the  excuse  of  having  faith.  Paul's  contrast  wras 
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a  novel  one,  viz.  between  the  works  of  an  old  and  abandoned 
system  and  the  faith  of  a  newly  adopted  one.  His  teaching  was 
really  intended  to  convey  a  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 

Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  with  nothing  either  of  Paul's 
subtlety  or  of  his  mystical  insight  into  the  act  of  faith  and 
glorification  of  faith's  contents,  is  led  to  draw  the  more  usual 
contrast  between  the  faith  and  works  which  are  both  deemed 
necessary  under  the  same  system.  Hence,  while  faith  is  the 
same  thing  with  both — an  objective  fact  of  the  Christian  life, 
the  works  of  which  they  speak  are  different — in  one  case  the  con¬ 
duct  required  by  the  Jewish  law,  in  the  other  that  demanded 
by  Christian  ethics.  That  the  two  in  part  coincided  does 
not  make  them  the  same.  One  was  an  old  and  abandoned  fail¬ 
ure,  impotent  to  secure  the  salvation  which  it  was  believed  to 
promise,  the  other  was  the  system  of  conduct  springing  from 
and  accompanying  a  new  life. 

But  this  distinction,  while  it  makes  plain  that  James  is  not 
controverting  what  Paul  meant,  yet  does  not  insure  the  full 
agreement  of  James  and  Paul,  for  Paul,  although  he  would  have 
heartily  admitted  the  inadequacy  of  a  faith  which  does  not 
show  itself  in  works,  would  never  have  admitted  that  justifica¬ 
tion  comes  ef  epycov.  James  has  simply  not  learned  to  use 
Paul’s  theology,  and  betrays  not  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  the  thought  of  Paul  about  faith  and  the  works  of  the  Law.  & 

The  contrast  between  reliance  on  membership  in  the  religious 
community  and  on  conduct  is  as  old  as  Amos  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  comes  out  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  and  John.  All  that  James  adds  to 
these  is  the  term  “faith,"  to  denote  the  essential  element  in  the 
membership,  and  then  an  elaborate  discussion  in  which  the  terms 
and  instances  of  later  Jewish  theology  are  freely  employed. 

The  use  (see  below)  of  the  same  formula  which  Paul  seems  to 
have  created  indicates  that  Paul  had  preceded  James,  but  it  is 
plain  that  James  had  made  no  study  of  Paul’s  epistles,  and  these 
formulas  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  without  his  having 
read  Paul’s  wri tings,  which,  we  must  remember,  the  Book  of 
Acts  does  not  even  mention.  See  Introduction,  supra ,  pp.  35  /. 
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fxr]  Bvvarcu  r\  tticttis  cascrai  aurop;  cf.  i21  (and  note)  412 
515’  20* 

This  question  is  presented  as  if  it  admitted  of  but  one  an¬ 
swer,  and  that  a  self-evident  one. 

15-17.  Illustration  from  the  emptiness  of  words  of  charity 
as  a  substitute  for  deeds. 

This  is  not,  like  the  closely  similar  verses,  2 2  f-,  a  concrete  in¬ 
stance  of  James’s  contention,  but  a  little  parable;  for  another 
parable  to  the  same  purport,  cf.  226.  The  illustration  is  ab¬ 
ruptly  introduced,  as  in  311’ 12. 

The  comparison  has  itself  a  moral  significance,  and  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  other  literature,  e.  g.  Plautus,  Epid.  116 /. 
nam  quid  te  igitur  rettulit  beneficum  esse  oratione  si  ad  rcm  aux - 
ilium  emortuomst  ? 

15.  e&v]  BX  33  69  minn  ff  m. 

iiv  ACKL  minnpler  vg  syrp°sh-  ho1. 
eav  Y&pj  sah. 

yvfjivoij  “ naked,”  in  the  sense  of  “ insufficiently  clad”;  cf . 
Job  226  “  stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothing,”  Is.  202’  3  58b 
Jn.  217  (without  the  eVe^Sur?/?) ,  Mt.  25s0  ff-,  Acts  i916;  see  ref¬ 
erences  in  L.  and  S. 

The  plural  after  singular  subjects  connected  by  V  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  occasional  usage  of  good  Greek  writers.  See 
Hadley-Alien,  §608;  Blass-Debrunner,  §  135.  Buttmann  and 
Blass  ascribe  the  plural  here  to  the  fact  that  the  two  nouns  are 
of  different  genders,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  examples 
from  secular  Greek. 

i(p7]fi€pov  r pcKprjs,  “food  for  the  day,”  “the  day’s  supply  of 
food.” 

The  word  e(pr}p,epo$  is  not  in  the  O.  T.,  but  this  whole  phrase 
is  found  in  Diod.  iii,  32  ;  Dion.  Hal.  viii,  41;  Aristides,  xlix,  ed. 
Dindorf,  p.  537.  It  is  an  expression  natural  to  secular  Greek, 
and  used  here,  much  like  the  English  “daily  bread,”  to  describe 
the  poor  person’s  need  as  urgent;  cf.  Philo,  In  Flacc.  17  7 reveres 
iapiev  /cal  pioXts  to  e(pi]piepov  eh  a vra  Ta  avaytcala  7 ropi^ecv 
SvpdpL€0a}  Ps.-Plutarch,  An  vitios.  p.  499  C  TrpoaaiTTjaiP  icj>/ 7- 
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fiepov  rpocf)7]<;.  Other  extracts  may  be  found  in  Mayor3,  p.  97, 
and  Field,  Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  New  Testament ,  1899, 
pp.  236/.  , 

16.  virayere  eV  elprjvp,  “good  bye,”  a  Jewish  expression; 
cf.  Acts  1636,  Mk.  534,  Lk.  750,  Judg.  186,  1  Sam.  i17  2042,  2  Sam. 
159  ;  CJ •  J*  Friedmann,  Der  gesellschaftliche  Vcrkehr  und  die 
Umgangsformeln  in  talmudischer  Zeit ,  Berlin,  1914,  p.  34. 

OeppatveaOe  teal  xpprdZeade.  The  context  requires  that  these 
be  taken  as  passive;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  say  “warm  and 
feed  yourselves”  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  late  usage  of 
the  N.  T.  to  use  the  active  with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  vpa$ 
airrovs,  eavrov^ ;  cf.  e.  g.  i22  rrapaXoyL^opevot  iavrovs.  Cf. 
Blass-Debrunner,  §  310. 

That  Gsptxahsiv  was  commonly  used  of  the  effect  of  warm  clothes 
is  shown  by  Job  3120,  Hag.  i6,  but  also  by  Plut.  Qucest.  conviv.  vi,  6, 
p.  691  D,  and  a  curious  passage  (quoted  by  Wetstein)  in  which  Galen 
( Dc  vir.  medic,  simpl.  ii)  criticises  the  common  neglect  of  writers  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  that  which  warms  and  that  which 
merely  keeps  off  the  cold. 

Score,  plural  after  ns}  which  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  collective. 
See  Hadley-Alien,  §  609  a ;  Kruger,  §  58,  4,  A.  5. 

ra  emrriSeia ,  “the  necessaries  of  life.”  Not  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T. ;  occasionally  in  LXX,  but  with  no  corresponding 
Hebrew  wTord. 

o?eXo<;]  sine  t6  BC*;  cf.  v.  u. 

17.  ovreos,  making  the  application  of  the  parable,  cf.  Lk.  1510 
1710. 

eav  pit]  e^rj  epya,  cf.  w.  18>  20>  26  V  rricnvs  xcoph  [tcop]  epycov . 

Faith  is  said  to  “have”  works,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  “at¬ 
tendance  or  companionship”  {Lex.  s.  v.  I,  2,  c). 

ve/epa ,  cf.  v. 26.  The  two  things  which  are  opposed  are  not 
faith  and  works  (as  with  Paul)  but  a  living  faith  and  a  dead 
faith.  The  dead  faith  is  also  called  apyrj  (v.20)  ;  cf.  i26  paraLOS. 
It  is  not  denied  that  faith  can  exist  without  wTorks,  but  it  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  faith. 

On  the  figurative  use  of  ve/epos  for  “inactive  and  useless,” 
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Rom.  6n  78,  Heb.  61  914,  cf .  Epict.  Diss.  iii,  23s8  firjv  av  fxrj 
raura  (sc.  a  conviction  of  sin)  epuroirj  6  rov  (piXoaocpov  Xo'yo?, 
ve/cpos  iarc  /cal  avros  /cal  6  Xeycoz'. 

/ caO ’  eavTrjv ,  “in  itself  ^  (R.V.),  strengthens  ve/cpd)  “inwardly 
dead”;  not  merely  hindered  from  activity,  but  defective  in  its 
own  power  to  act;  see  2  Macc.  1313,  Acts  2816,  Rom.  1422,  and 
secular  references  in  Lex .  s .  v.  /card ,  II,  1,  e,  cf.  Gen.  3040  43  3h 

Of  the  various  renderings  proposed  the  only  other  one  deserving 
mention  is  that  of  Grotius  and  others,  who  give  it  this  meaning  of  “by 
itself,”  “alone”  (fl  sola),  but  interpret,  “faith  without  works  is  dead, 
being  alone.”  This  involves  a  tautology,  and  in  strictness  would 
require  the  addition  of  the  participle  ouaa. 

18.  A  possible  rejoinder  in  behalf  of  the  censured  persons, 
and  its  refutation. 

Supposed  bringer  of  excuses:  “One  has  pre-eminently 
faith,  another  has  pre-eminently  works.” 

James:  “A  live  faith  and  works  do  not  exist  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

dXX5  epei  rt?.  An  objection  or  defense  suggested,  as  in  i13 
28*11.  For  the  half-dialogue  form,  cf.  Rom.  919  n19,  1  Cor.  1535 
aXXd  epei  ri<?,  4  Macc.  224,  Ep.  Barn.  9s,  and  innumerable  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Greek  moralists.  See  Introduction,  supra ,  p.  12. 

The  future  here  “denotes  a  merely  supposable  case”  (Lat.  dicat), 
Winer,  §  40,  b,  p.  280;  Buttmann,  §  139,  18;  Viteau,  Grec  du  N.  T., 
Le  verbe,  §  43.  Cf.  Heb.  n32. 

In  reply  to  the  censure  upon  those  who  rely  on  faith  and 
neglect  conduct,  it  is  here  suggested  that  one  person  has  faith 
(cf.  1  Cor.  129  €rep(p  ttlgtls  iv  tQ>  avrep  7 rvevpaTt),  another 
works,  doubtless  not  in  either  case  with  perfect  exclusiveness 
but  in  pre-eminent  degree.  This  is  a  defense  which  suggests 
antinomianism,  but  includes  a  curious  tolerance.  While  ob¬ 
viously  weak — a  weaker  position,  indeed,  than  downright  anti¬ 
nomianism — it  has  a  certain  plausibility,  and  very  likely  fairly 
expresses  the  underlying  unformulated  philosophy  of  not  a  few 
persons. 

The  objector’s  words  are  contained  in  one  sentence;  then 
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James  replies  with  Set£oV  fiot  kt\.  This  sentence  is  evidently 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vv.  14-17,  and  is  intended  flatly  and 
comprehensively  to  deny  that  faith  and  works  are  separate 
gifts,  like,  for  instance,  prophecy  and  healing. 

crv)  fcayco .  The  pronouns  do  not  refer  to  James  and  the 
objector,  but  are  equivalent  to  el?,  erepo?,  “one,”  “another,” 
and  are  merely  a  more  picturesque  mode  of  indicating  two 
imaginary  persons.  Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  “thou” 
and  “I”  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  where  James  has  no 
idea  of  emphasising  his  own  superior  uprightness. 

cu  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  James  (i)  because  James  is  contend¬ 
ing  not  for  faith  but  for  works,  and  (2)  because  James’s  personality  has 
up  to  this  point  been  so  little  prominent  (the  first  person  has  been  only 
used  in  the  conventional  address  <£82X90  £  piou),  that  some  clear  indi¬ 
cation  of  such  a  direct  contrast  between  him  and  the  objector  would 
be  expected,  at  least  spsi  tic ;  ejxo(  instead  of  epet  tic;. 

For  a  similar  usage  cf.  the  quotation  from  Bion  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Cynic  Teles  (ed.  Hense2,pp.  5/.,  from  Stobceus,  Anthol.  iii,  i,  98  [Mein, 
v,  67]),  pc?)  ouv  ^ouXou  SsuTspoXoyog  wv  t8  xptoToXoyou  xp6ct(*)tcov  *  et  os  pc?), 
dvdppLoaTov  Tt  xonqaeig.  au  ptiv  apxsi?  xa Xcog,  sy<i>  8s  apX°lxat>  9^1  0*c-  & 
B(cov),  xal  au  pisv  xoXXwv,  syw  8s  svbg  toutoui  xaiBaytoybg  ysv6pi£vo<;,  xoct 
aii  pi£v  suxopog  ysvopisvoc;  8i'3w<;  eXsuOspuog,  syw  8s  Xap$avo>  suOapawg 
xapdc  oou  oux  utcoxi'xtwv  ou8s  aysvv^cov  ouSs  pLspelnpLotpwv. 

Teles  ( c .  230  b.c.),  quoting  his  predecessor  Bion,  is  urging  that  every 
man  must  play  the  part  that  Fortune  assigns  him,  and  says :  “If,  then, 
you  are  a  second-class  actor,  don’t  envy  the  role  of  the  first-class  player. 
If  you  do,  you  will  commit  blunders.  You  are  a  ruler,  I  am  a  subject 
(says  [Bion]);  you  have  many  under  you,  I,  as  a  tutor,  but  this  one; 
and  you  grow  prosperous  and  give  generously,  while  I  cheerfully  receive 
from  you  without  fawning  or  degrading  myself  or  complaining.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first  sentence  from  Teles  au  is  the  man 
with  the  inferior  actor’s  part,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  au  is  the 
more  prosperous  man,  in  contrast  to  the  speaker,  who  modestly  pre¬ 
sents  himself  as  the  representative  of  lesser  worldly  fortune.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  way  in  which  James  (see  below)  fails  to  preserve  strictly 
the  roles  of  his  fragmentary  dialogue. 

On  the  “ideal”  second  person  in  Greek  (equivalent  to  Tig),  see  Gil- 
dersleeve,  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek ,  i,  1900,  p.  41,  with  many  examples. 

e^66?.  To  be  taken  as  an  affirmation  not  a  question,  e Xet ? 

and  are  manifestly  parallel. 
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means  ttigtip  r^v  ^Pl^v,  or,  at  least,  with  a 

minimum  of  epya.  epya  is  epya  with  a  minimum  of  7 rum?. 

Seigop,  “show,”  “ prove, ”  “demonstrate,”  cf.  Jas.  313.  Here 
begins  the  reply  addressed  to  the  objector.  James  replies,  first, 
by  a  challenge  to  the  objector  to  produce  a  case  of  faith  stand¬ 
ing  by  itself  without  accompanying  works.  This  challenge  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  such  a  “dead”  faith  is  really  no  faith 
at  all.  James,  however,  does  not  pursue  that  aspect  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  proceeds,  secondly  (fcaydo  croc  Set£o>),  with  the  converse 
of  the  first  challenge,  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  show  that  any 
case  of  works  supposed  to  stand  by  themselves  without  under¬ 
lying  faith  is  merely  deceptive  and  really  implies  a  co-existent 
faith. 

On  the  form  of  expression,  by  challenge  and  offer,  cf.  Theoph. 
Ad  Antol.  i,  2  SeifoV  poi  top  avOpoyirov  aov  tcaydo  croc  Set^(o  top 
deop  pov,  Epictet.  i,  643  iy<*  <roi  Se/£&>  .  .  .  av  S'  ipol  Sei'/ePve 
and  other  references  in  Bultmann,  p.  33. 

xwpy  BtfACP  minn  ff  vg  boh  sah  syrpesh-  hcl  arm. 

ex]  KL  minnlonse  p1u.  An  unfortunate  conformation  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause,  which  spoils  the  sense. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  English  A.V.  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate 
(sine)  led  to  the  rendering  “without,”  which  is  not  a  correct  translation 
of  the  Received  Greek  Text,  which  reads  lx. 

Xtopl?  t&v  epYwv]  CKL  minnpler  add  gqu,  doubtless  part  of  the  same 
emendation  which  produced  lx. 

fcayd)  (jot  Sei^co.  “From  the  very  existence  of  righteous  con¬ 
duct  the  fact  of  faith  can  be  demonstrated,  for  without  faith 
I  could  not  do  the  works.”  Note  the  elegant  construction  of 
this  sentence  in  which  the  chiastic  order  ttlcttip — epywp,  epycop 
— 7 tlcttlp  well  corresponds  to  the  natural  emphasis. 


xa-fii  aot  oefqo)]  minn. 

x$y<*>  Bef£(o  aot]  ACKL  minn  vg.  A  weakening  conformation  to 
order  of  preceding  Bet£ov  ^01. 

ex  T(Iiv  epTwv  V*™]  ff  vg  syrhcl  omit  piou,  by  a  conformation  to  their 
text  of  the  preceding  clause. 
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xfcnrcv  30]  BtfC  33  minn  2. 

%(axtv  piou]  AKLP  minnpler  vg  boh  sah  syrPeah-  hcl.  Conformation  to 
tttJv  xtaxtv  aou. 

The  interpretations  of  this  difficult  verse  are  very  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  highly  subtle  and  unsatisfactory.  The  interpretation 
presented  above,  which  was  given  by  Pott  in  Koppe’s  Novum  Testa - 
mention 3,  1816,  and  by  H.  Bouman,  Commentarius  perpetuus  in  Jacobi 
epistolam,  Utrecht,  1865,  di2ers  from  others  in  taking  c6  and  eyw  in 
the  defense  as  referring  merely  to  two  representatives  of  di2erent  types 
of  religion,  not  to  the  writer  of  the  epistle  and  the  objector  himself. 
Thereby  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  exegesis  is  overcome,  namely, 
the  difficulty  that  au  and  iyu  in  the  objection  (v.  18  a)  do  not  suit  well 
the  corresponding  epiof,  piou,  and  aou,  aoc,  in  the  retort  of  James  (v.  18  b). 
With  any  other  mode  of  interpretation  it  seems  impossible  to  gain  a 
satisfactory  sense  from  the  passage. 

The  interpretations  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  according  as 
akV  epel  xiq  is  taken  (1)  as  interposing  a  reply  in  defense  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  censured  in  w.  14-17,  or  (2)  as  introducing  the  reinforcement  of 
an  ally  who  adds  his  word  in  the  same  contention  as  that  of  James. 

I.  tis  as  an  objector. 

This  interpretation  (which  I  adopt)  finds  its  support  chiefly  in  the 
argument  used  above,  that  this  is  the  only  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase 
aW'  epee  xiq  in  such  a  context.  Under  this  view  the  words  introduced 
by  epee  will  not  extend  beyond  i'xw,  v. 18  a,  for  5ec£ov  xtX.  is  evidently 
spoken  in  the  interest  of  James’s  main  contention.  As  to  how  the 
words  (18a)  can  express  an  objection,  and  what  that  objection  is,  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  various.  The  first  and  most  obvious  difficulty  in  this 
view  has  always  been  that  the  objector  seems  to  declare  that  James 
has  faith,  while  the  objector  himself  has  works.  That  would  reverse 
their  respective  parts,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  three  ways. 

1.  Since  the  objection  is  quoted  by  James,  cu  is  taken  as  if  from 
James’s  point  of  view  and  eyw  as  if  referring  to  James:  “But  someone 
will  say,  ‘Thou  (/.  e.  the  representative  of  the  class  just  censured)  hast 
faith,  while  I  (James)  have  works.’  ”  This  is  taken  either  (a)  as  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  class  censured,  on  the  ground  that  several  types  of  religion 
are  alike  admissible,  or  ( b )  as  an  attack  upon  James,  who  is  declared 
to  have  only  works  (which  are  inferior  to  faith),  whereas  the  person 
attacked  has  faith,  the  superior  quality  (so  Weiss).  To  this,  under 
either  form,  (a)  or  ( b ),  James  replies  that  faith  cannot  exist  alone. 

Both  these  explanations  are  exposed  to  the  fatal  difficulty  that  the 
objection  of  the  defender  is  given  indirect  discourse  (as,  e.  g.f  in  2s)  so 
that  iyu)  cannot  possibly  refer  to  James;  the  interpretation  of  Weiss 
is  exposed  to  the  further,  equally  fatal,  objection  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  James  could  have  introduced,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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supposititious  defender,  such  an  insulting  personal  attack  on  himself. 
The  rhetorical  device  of  the  objector’s  defense  is  very  characteristic  of 
Greek  popular  moral  exhortation  of  this  period,  and  is  always  adopted 
solely  in  order  to  state  vividly  a  possible  point  of  view,  in  itself  not 
wholly  unreasonable,  but  liable  to  the  crushing  rejoinder  with  which 
the  author  follows  it.  It  must  be  assumed  as  intended  to  aid,  not  to 
hinder,  the  development  of  the  main  contention.  To  withdraw  the 
reader’s  mind  from  the  main  subject  by  raising  the  question  of  the 
author’s  own  character  and  principles  would  be  a  strangely  inept  turn. 
Moreover,  for  Weiss’s  view  the  precise  bearing  of  the  attack  (through 
the  supposed  inferiority  of  works  to  faith)  would  have  to  be  more  clearly 
expressed.  James  nowhere  lays  himself  open  to  the  accusation  that  he 
thinks  works  can  exist  without  faith. 

2.  A  second  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  that  of  von  Soden,  WH. 
mg.,  and  others,  who  take  e'xets  as  a  question,  by  which  doubt  is  ex¬ 
pressed  of  James’s  possession  of  faith;  thus: 

James:  “Faith  without  works  is  dead.” 

Opponent:  “Hast  thou  any  faith?” 

James:  “I  have  works.  Show  me  thy  faith  without  works,  and  I 
will  prove  that  I  have  faith.” 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  interpretation  gives  the  passage  too 
much  the  character  of  personal  debate,  with  an  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
to  suit  the  style  proper  to  general  hortatory  moral  writing,  this  theory 
fails  because  it  does  violence  to  the  Greek.  For  (a),  in  order  to  call  in 
question  James’s  faith,  the  opponent  would  have  had  to  say  cCi  xfaxtv 
;  ( cf .  e.  g.  v. 14).  The  present  form  of  the  question  would  be  wholly 
weak  and  unnatural.  ( b )  The  theory  neglects  the  obvious  parallelism 
of  ad  b/jiq,  x&ycj  in  which  the  presence  of  xaf  and  the  lack  of  any 
sufficient  introduction  to  the  second  part  make  it  impossible  to  assume 
that  we  have  a  question  and  answer. 

3.  (a)  In  despair  of  any  other  solution,  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum , 
*1887,  p.  874 ;  21902,  ii,  p.  547 ;  E.  Y.  Hincks  ( Journal  of  Bibl.  Literature , 
xviii,  1899,  pp.  199-201),  Baljon,  Katholieke  Brieven,  1904,  p.  42,  have 
declared  the  text  corrupt,  and  propose  to  read  against  all  Mss.  (except 
the  Latin  Codex  Corbeiensis  [fF],  the  reading  of  which  is  admittedly  a 
secondary  correction)  ad  I'pya  e'xetS  xtaxtv  e'xw. 

The  meaning  will  then  be,  as  in  the  explanation  defended  above,  an 
appeal  by  the  opponent  to  the  equal  value  of  various  religious  gifts, 
faith  and  works  both  being  good  in  their  own  way.  In  the  text  as  re¬ 
constructed  each  gift  will  be  assigned  to  the  right  person,  faith  to  the 
opponent,  works  to  James. 

But  (1)  this  reconstruction  of  the  text  is  too  violent  a  procedure  to 
be  acceptable  so  long  as  any  other  explanation  can  be  found,  and  (2) 
the  resulting  text  is  unsatisfactory.  For  James’s  own  character  and 
principles  have  not  been  in  question,  and  to  represent  the  defender  as 
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here  drawing  a  sharp  contrast  specifically  between  James  and  himself 
is  to  make  the  words  amount  to  an  attack  on  James.  Thus  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  exposed  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  Weiss  already  discussed. 

(i b )  Of  the  same  violent  sort  is  the  suggestion  of  Spitta,  followed  by 
Hollmann,  that  the  objection  originally  introduced  by  aXX’  epee  ziq 
has  fallen  out,  so  that  originally  gl>  xfo-rev  iysiq  constituted  the  first 
words  of  James’s  rejoinder. 

But  such  a  rejoinder,  in  which  the  writer  declares  that  he  possesses 
these  highly  prized  works,  would  be  very  unnatural,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  James  would  not  have  admitted  voluntarily  and  gratu¬ 
itously  that  his  own  faith  required  proof.  And  Spitta’s  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  objection  introduced  by  epee  tc<;  is  weak  (“Aus  dem 
Fehlen  gewisser  Werke  kdnne  nicht  geschlossen  werden,  der  Glaube  sei 
nicht  Iebendig,  und  die  Werke,  auf  welche  Jakobus  poche,  konnten 
den  Mangel  der  xfaxtg  nicht  ersetzen,”  p.  79). 

Hollmann’s  attempt  is  equally  unconvincing :  “  Allein  da  wird  jemand 
sagen:  [Was  niitzen  Werke  ohne  Glauben?  Ich  aber  habe  Glauben !] 
Du  hast  Glauben  und  ich  habe  Werke?  Zeige  mir  deinen  Glauben” 
(in  J.  Weiss,  Scliriften  des  N.  T.  ii,  1908,  p.  10). 

4.  The  interpretation  defended  above  fc  not  open  to  any  of  these 
objections. 

II.  tc<;  as  an  ally. 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  more  usual  of  the  interpretations  above 
described  has  led  a  second  group  of  interpreters  to  take  the  sentence 
introduced  by  a XX'  epsc  •ziq  as  coming  not  from  an  opponent  but  from 
a  third  party,  who  is  an  ally  of  James.  The  sentence  ai>  xcaxiv  e'xet<; 
xafa)  epya  eyo)  is  then  taken  to  be  merely  the  introduction,  establish¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  argument,  while  8et£6v  [xot  x/uX.  contains  the  real  gist 
of  the  utterance  of  ziq:  “Nay,  someone  will  say,  ‘Thou  (the  person 
censured  by  James)  hast,  or  art  supposed  to  have,  faith,  while  I  (the 
ally  of  James  now  speaking)  really  have  works ;  in  fact  thy  faith  (since 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  works)  is  not  only  dead  but  practically 
non-existent,  while  my  recognized  works  prove  that  I  have  faith  as 
well.’  ” 

Where  the  quotation  from  the  imaginary  ally  stops  is  less  easy  to 
determine,  and  that  is  not  very  important,  since  in  most  forms  of  this 
theory  the  point  of  view  of  the  ally  and  of  James  are  identical.  Some 
rmake  it  stop  with  v.  18,  others  carry  the  interjected  remarks  on  to  the 
end  of  v. 23.  This  latter  view  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  separating 
the  example  of  Abraham  from  the  parallel  instance  of  Rahab. 

1.  Under  the  more  common  form  of  this  view  (De  Wette,  Beyschlag, 
Mayor)  the  interrupting  ztq  is  thought  of  as  another  Christian ;  aXX6 
is  taken  as  like  immo  vero  ( cf .  Jn.  162,  Phil,  i18,  Lk.  127 1621) ;  ai»  xfaxtv 
zyz iq  is  given  the  meaning  “thou  pretendest  to  have  faith,”  a  pretense 
which  is  shown  to  be  false  in  the  sentence  $et£6v  pioc  x/uX. 
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But  the  natural  sense  of  aXV  spei  Tts  is  too  clear  to  permit  here  this 
meaning  of  aXkb ;  and  it  is  not  justifiable  to  make  2xet<;  equivalent  to 
e'xetv.  Further,  the  introduction  of  an  ally,  representing  the 
same  point  of  view,  is  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  either  of  “ modesty”  (Mayor)  or  of  “dramatic  vivid¬ 
ness”  (Beyschlag).  It  would  have  to  be  made  more  obvious  by  the 
context.  James  cannot  thus  boast  of  works,  nor  has  he  occasion  to 
defend  himself  against  any  charge  of  lack  of  faith.  This  interpretation, 
although  widely  held,  cannot  be  accepted. 

2.  A  more  plausible  form  of  this  theory,  or  rather  an  important  ad¬ 
vance  upon  it,  is  the  interpretation  of  Zahn  ( Einleitung ,  i,  §  4,  note  4), 
based  upon  the  view  of  Hofmann  and  Stier.  Zahn  accepts  the  view  that 
Tt<s  is  a  kind  of  ally,  but  finds  that  the  only  ally  that  would  suit  the 
conditions  is  an  unbelieving  Jew,  whose  supposed  words  run  through 
v. 19 :  “Nay,  if  you  maintain  your  practices,  some  Jew  will  say,  ‘Thou, 
as  a  Christian,  hast  thy  faith,  and  I,  as  a  Jew,  my  works;  but  thy  con¬ 
duct  gives  the  lie  to  thy  professions  of  faith,  whereas  my  conduct  shows 
that  I  have  all  the  faith  a  man  needs.  Thy  vaunted  faith  is  no  more 
than  that  of  the  demons.’  ”  This  is  concrete  and  has  advantages  over 
most  other  interpretations.  But  the  difficulty  remains  that  a\V  epet  %ic, 
is  more  naturally  taken  as  introducing  not  a  reinforcement  of  James’s 
position,  but  an  objection  or  defense  of  those  censured.  Further,  in 
the  general  style  of  this  epistle  (which  is  not  a  true  letter  addressed 
to  a  definite  body  of  readers)  such  a  reference  to  Jewish  Christian  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  made  more  explicit  and  clear.  And,  finally, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  faith  and  works  were  ever  the  accepted  party 
cries  of  Jews  and  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  faith  characterised  the 
Jew,  and  not  epya  but  v6pio<;  and  TcsperopiT]  were  what  he  claimed  as 
his  distinction,  cf.  Rom.  94-  6,  Phil.  33.  And  the  content  of  faith,  as 
indicated  in  v.  19,  is  a  monotheism  which  Jew  and  Christian  shared. 
If  faith,  as  such,  were  here  thought  of  as  that  which  distinguishes 
Christian  from  Jew,  v. 19  could  not  possibly  have  been  written. 

Similar  is  the  view  of  E.  Haupt  ( Studicn  und  Kritikent  vol.  lvi,  1883, 
p.  187),  who  substitutes  a  non-christian  moralist  for  the  Pharisaic  Jew. 
This  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  Zahn’s  view,  and  to  the  additional 
one  that,  especially  in  Palestine,  the  defender  of  “mere  morality”  seems 
less  appropriate  in  such  a  tract  than  the  polemical  Jew. 

For  criticism  of  various  views,  besides  the  commentaries  see  Hoitz- 
mann,  Lchrb .  d.  neutest.  Theologie 2,  1911,  ii,  p.  374,  note  2. 

19-26.  Argument  from  the  instances  of  the  demons  and  of 
Abraham  and  Rahab. 

(a)  v. 19.  Faith  by  itself  can  be  exerted  by  demons. 

(b)  w.  2°-24.  In  Abraham’s  case,  faith  had  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  works  in  order  to  secure  justification. 
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(c)  v.  25.  Likewise  Rahab  was  justified  by  works. 

(d)  v.  26.  Thus  faith  without  works  is  dead. 

19.  Faith  (even  the  supreme  faith  in  One  God)  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  by  demons,  who  are  not  thereby  saved. 

James,  after  refuting  the  excuse  of  the  objector,  proceeds  with 
his  main  argument.  The  point  made  in  v. 19  is  in  support  of 
the  original  proposition  of  vv.  14«  17,  that  faith  without  works 
is  dead;  v. 19  is  thus  an  argument  parallel  to  that  of  vv. 15-16. 

7ricrT€vei<i.  Perhaps  better  taken  as  affirmation  than  (Tdf. 
WH.)  as  question. 

on  eh  #€o<?  eanv . 

This,  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  is  doubtless  thought  of 
as  the  chief  element  in  faith,  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  represent 
it  as  including  the  whole  of  James’s  conception  of  faith.  C/. 
the  emphasis  on  monotheism  (with  reference  to  Christ  added) 
in  1  Cor.  84>  6,  Eph.  46,  1  Thess.  i8. 

The  emphasis  on  monotheism  as  the  prime  article  of  the  Jewish  creed 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Shema  (Deut.  64),  “Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord”  (cf.  Mk.  1229),  and  may  be  illustrated  from  Philo, 
De  opif.  mundi ,  61  ;  De  nobilitate ,  5  ;  Leg.  ad  Gaium ,  16.  See  Bousset, 
Religion  des  JudentumSj  ch.  15. 

That  a  strong  perception  of  the  fundamental  and  distinctive 
significance  of  monotheism  passed  over  into  the  early  church 
may  be  illustrated  from  Hermas,  Maud,  i,  7 rpayrov  iravroov  ttlct- 
Tevaov  on  eh  eanv  6  0eo?;  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Jewish 
Christians.  Cf.  Harnack,  Mission  und  Ansbreitung  des  Christen - 
turns,  Buch  ii,  Kap.  9. 

8ti  eR  0sbs  eaxcv]  BC  (6  0s6<;)  minn3  ff  Priscill. 

8ti  elq  eaxtv  6  0e6q]  SA  min1  vg. 

frrt  6  Qsbq  elq  laTtv]  KL  minnPler. 

Some  other  minor  variations  in  a  few  minuscules  are  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  0e6q.  The  Latin  versions  are : 
fl  quia  unus  deus ; 

Priscillian  quia  unus  deus  est ; 
vg  quoniam  unus  est  deus. 

The  text  of  KL  has  probably  put  6  0s6^  first  in  order  to  give  it  a  more 
emphatic  position.  As  between  the  other  two  readings,  that  of  B  is 
less  conventional  (see  Mayor’s  note,  p.  ioo),  hence  more  likely  to  be 
original.  The  parallel  412  probably  exhibits  the  same  tendency,  for 
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there  also  the  reading  of  B  (with  P,  which  is  here  lacking)  is  probably 
right  as  against  an  emender  who  inserted  the  article. 

tcaXGos  7 roiels,  cf.  v.  8,  tcaXw  7 roietre.  “This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes/’  perhaps  said  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony,  as  in  Mk.  79. 

ra  haifiovta.  The  evil  spirits  whose  presence  and  power  is 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  Gospels;  cf.  315. 

This  is  better  than  to  think  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  whom  nothing 
here  suggests. 

irio-revovcnv .  For  illustration  of  this,  cf.  Mt.  829,  Mk.  i24. 

c ppLcraovcrcp ,  “shudder  in  terror.”  This  word  properly  means 
“bristle  up,”  cf.  Latin  horreo ,  horresco. 

The  “shuddering  awe”  of  demons  and  others  before  the  majesty  of 
God  was  a  current  idea,  cf.  Dan.  715,  Or.  Man.  4,  Jos.  B.  J.  v,  io3 ;  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  49,  XptcT(p  ov  xod  oatpLovca  qjpfojsc  (cf.  Dial.  30  and 
1 21),  Test.  Abrah.,  Rec.  A,  16 ;  Xen.  Cyr.  iv,  2ls ;  the  Orphic  fragment 
(nos.  238,  239)  found  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  14,  p.  724  P.  Batp lovss  ov 
(ppfaaouat ;  and  passages  quoted  by  Hort,  ad  loc. 

Here  the  thought  is  of  a  fear  which  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
peace  of  salvation.  A  faith  which  brings  forth  only  this  result 
is  barren.  Cf.  Deissmann,  Bibclstudien ,  pp.  42/.,  E.  Tr.  p.  288. 

20-24.  The  argument  from  reason  of  v. 19  is  followed  by  an 
argument  from  Scripture.  In  the  great  case  of  Abraham  faith 
and  works  co-operated  to  secure  justification. 

20.  BeXeis  8e  7 v&vai.  Introducing  this  new  argument :  “Do 
you  desire  a  proof?”  Like  the  similar  Rom.  133  (see  Lietz- 
mann,  ad  loc.  in  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  1906),  this 
can  be  taken  as  an  affirmative  sentence  with  little  difference  of 
meaning. 

S>  dvOpo) 7re  tceve.  This  address  to  a  single  person  corresponds 
with  v.  14,  v.  19,  and  v. 22.  In  v.  24  the  writer  falls  out  of  the 
singular  into  the  more  natural  but  less  forcible  and  pungent 
plural,  perhaps  because  he  is  there  giving  a  summary  statement 
in  conclusion.  Direct  address  in  the  singular,  and  in  harsh  tone, 
is  characteristic  of  the  diatribe,  so  m  raXaiTrcope }  raXa??  o-av- 
vioov,  Trovrjpe,  inf elix,  miser y  shdle;  cf.  Bultmann,  p.  14. 

tfez'o?  means  “empty,”  i.  e.  “deficient,”  and  is  used  here  much 
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like  “fool”;  cf.  the  Aramaic  pa/ca ,  Mt.  5s2,  also  Paul’s 

d(f>po)v7  “thou  fool,”  1  Cor.  1536,  and  &  av6ponre}  Rom.  21  920. 
See  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xlix,  and  Mayor3,  p.  102.  It  is  used  as 
a  common  term  of  disparagement  in  obvious  senses  in  Ilermas, 
Aland,  xi,  passim.  The  strong  expression  is  called  out  by 
James’s  abhorrence  of  this  sham  faith. 

The  view  of  Hilgenfeld  and  others,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  meant 
as  the  avGpwxo^  xev6s  hardly  needs  to  be  referred  to. 

apjV,  “ineffective,”  “barren”  (R.V.),  “unprofitable,”  “un¬ 
productive  of  salvation,”  cf.  Mt.  i23G,  2  Pet.  i8,  Wisd.  14 5 
(with  Grimm’s  note) ;  this  sense  is  common  in  classical  Greek, 
where  apyos  is  connected  with  such  words  as  X(*)Pai  VV,  XPV~ 
para,  8dpv}  8iarpi(3ij.  Cf.  veicpos,  vv.  17»  26,  in  much 

the  same  sense. 

There  is  possibly  a  little  play  on  words  here,  between  xwpk  2pYwv 
and  apyq  (from  d-epyyjs). 

dpyrj]  BC*dninn  ff  sah. 

vexpd]  tfAOKLP  minnpler  boh  syrPeab-  hcl.  Conformation  to  v.  26. 

21.  ’Aj Bpaapi  6  irarr^p  rjpLWP,  Cf.  Mt.  39,  Rom.  41,  4  Macc. 
1620  176  (Codd.  XV,  and  better  reading),  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  49,  etc. 
On  Abraham  as  the  supreme  example  of  faith,  see  EB  and 
JEy  art.  “Abraham,”  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  pp.  154-164. 

The  use  of  this  phrase  suggests  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew,  but  is  not 
wholly  conclusive,  for  the  Christians  held  themselves  to  be  the  spiritual 
children  of  Abraham  (cf.  Gal.  37,  Rom.  416  f  ).  Cf.  1  Cor.  io1,  Clem. 
Rom.  3 12,  which  were  addressed  to  readers  not  of  Jewish  extraction. 

ihucouwdrj.  Used  here  as  a  familiar  and  current  term  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  to  owaq  v. 14. 

Sucaiovv  means  “pronounce  righteous,”  “acquit”  (e.  g.  Ex. 
237),  and  hence  is  used  of  God  with  reference  to  the  great  assize 
on  the  day  of  judgment.  Like  crcojfeLV,  however  (cf.  Acts  247, 
1  Cor.  x21)  the  word  was  used  by  anticipation,  as  it  is  here  in 
James,  to  refer  to  the  present  establishment  of  a  claim  to  (or 
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acceptance  of  the  gift  of)  such  acquittal  ( e .  g.  Lk.  1814,  Rom. 
830).  The  meaning  of  the  word  Sifcatovv  in  Paul’s  use  does 
not  differ  from  that  which  he  found  already  current,  although 
his  theological  doctrine  of  justification,  which  he  set  forth  with 
the  aid  of  the  word,  was  highly  original.  Nor  does  the  meaning 
in  the  present  verse  depart  at  all  from  the  ordinary.  The  justi¬ 
fication  here  referred  to  is  not  anything  said  by  God  in  Genesis, 
but  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  there  recorded.  See  Lex . 
s.v.  Sttcaioa);  IIDB ,  “Justification”;  Sanday,  Romans ,  pp. 
28-31. 

For  an  account  of  many  attempts  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
IBixociwQy),  see  Beyschlag,  pp.  132/. 

■»«*  >/ 

€£  epyoov. 

Cf.  Rom.  4,  especially  v. 2,  el  yap  ’A fipaap,  e£  epycov  i&ifcaubdr) } 
e^et  fcav^ripia  •  aXX  ov  7 rpo?  6e6v  kt\,}  Rom.  320’  28,  Gal.  216  ov 
SucaiovraL  avOpoiiros  e%  epycov  vopiov  kt\.  The  contention  of 
James  corresponds  to  the  usual  Jewish  view  and  to  a  somewhat 
superficial  common  sense. 

Note  how  in  Rom.  41,  as  here,  the  case  of  Abraham  is  brought  in  as 
the  great  test  case  to  which  the  readers’  minds  are  likely  spontaneously 
to  turn  and  to  which  the  opponent  will  appeal.  In  each  case  the 
writer  has  to  argue  against  the  established  idea  of  his  readers,  Paul 
against  the  Jew,  James  against  the  Christian  who  is  using  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  as  a  cloak  for  iniquity.  Hence  the  abruptness  of  the 
opening  in  both  cases. 

aveveyicas  fcr\.y  Gen.  22s’  9. 

This  was  an  epyov,  and  is  here  presented  as  the  ground  of 
Abraham’s  justification.  See  note  on  iiriaTevcrev,  v.  23. 

That  Abraham  was  justified  and  saved  was  of  course  recog¬ 
nised  by  all ;  that  his  justification  depended  not  merely  on  the 
initial  act  of  faith,  but  also  on  his  confirmatory  manifestation 
of  this  faith  under  trial  is  the  contention  of  James.  This,  he 
thinks,  becomes  clear  so  soon  as  reference  is  made  to  the  great 
incident  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  whereby  (Gen.  221)  the  vital 
reality  of  Abraham’s  faith  was  tested,  and  on  which  followed 
(Gen.  2216'18)  a  renewal  of  the  promise.  Abraham’s  failure  to 
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sustain  this  test  would  have  shown  his  faith  weak  and  doubt¬ 
less  have  prevented  his  justification ;  thus  the  inference  from 
the  great  representative  case  of  Abraham  to  the  situation  of 
the  readers  themselves  was  unavoidable. 

At  the  same  time  James’s  real  contention  in  w.  2°-22  is  not 
so  much  of  the  necessity  of  works  as  of  the  inseparability  of 
vital  faith  and  works.  Not  merely  are  works  needed  in  order 
to  perfect  faith,  but  faith  likewise  aids  works.  This  is  all  said 
in  reply  to  the  suggestion  in  v. 18  that  faith  and  works  are  sep¬ 
arable  functions  of  the  Christian  life. 

In  this  connection  note  the  singular,  jS\e7ra9,  v. 22,  and  con¬ 
trast,  v.  24,  opare. 

The  article  with  OvcnaaTrjpcov  has  reference  to  the  well-known 
altar  of  the  story  ( cf .  Gen.  229). 

dva<p!pe cv,  in  the  sense  of  “ offer ”  (as  a  religious  act),  appears  to 
be  foreign  to  secular  Greek  (which  uses  xpoaq^pecv),  and  due  to  the 
LXX,  where  it  is  common,  mainly  as  a  translation  for  nSgn,  less  often 
for  TBj5n.  In  the  LXX  xpoa? £pscv  is  mainly  used  for  anj?n.  See  West- 
cott’s  note  on  Heb.  727. 

0u<naaTT}ptov,  likewise,  in  the  sense  of  “altar,”  is  not  found  in  secular 
Greek  writers;  see  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ,  pp.  453-461. 

22.  on.  The  force  of  on  probably  runs  through  w. 22 
and  23. 

rj  tti'gtls.  The  existence  and  efficiency  of  Abraham’s  faith 
(which  has  not  previously  been  mentioned)  is  assumed,  but 
alone  it  is  declared  not  to  have  been  adequate  to  secure  justi¬ 
fication. 

avvrjpyeL  tols  epyois  avrov. 

auvrjpfet]  S*A  ff  read  cuvepYel.  The  weight  of  ff  is  here  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  it  also  renders  eTsXetcoOiQ  (for  which  there  is  no  Greek 
variant)  by  the  present  tense  confirmatur . 

“  Faith  helped  works,  and  works  completed  faith,”  sc.  toward 
the  end  of  justification,  as  v. 21  indicates.  In  this  general  state¬ 
ment  the  mutual  relation  of  faith  and  works  is  made  plain — 
the  two  are  inseparable  in  a  properly  conducted  life  {cf.  v. 18  b). 
It  is  thus  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  whole  emphasis  here 
rests  on  rot?  epyots.  Bengel :  duo  commata  quorum  in  prior e  si 
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Hind,  fides,  in  altero  operibus  cum  accentu  pronunciaveris ,  sen- 
tentia  liquido  percipietur ,  qua  cxprimitur ,  quid  utravis  pars  alteri 
conferat. 

The  change  of  tense  (avviqpya,  ereXeididyf)  is  due  to  the  dif¬ 
fering  nature  of  the  two  words  (“linear”  and  “punctiliar,”  cf. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  10S  /.). 
rot?  epyois,  dat.  of  advantage. 

crvvepyeiv  is  a  common  enough  Greek  word,  but  is  found  in 
the  LXX  only  in  i  Esd.  7 2  and  i  Macc.  121,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
only  Mk.  1620,  Rom.  828,  1  Cor.  1616,  2  Cor.  61.  It  means  “co¬ 
operate  with,”  “assist,”  “help.”  The  E.V.  “wrought  with” 
is  misleading,  because  it  tends  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
“wrought”  and  not  enough  on  “with.” 

Grimm  (Lex.  s.v.  auvspylw)  interprets:  “Faith  (was  not  inactive, 
but  by  coworking)  caused  Abraham  to  produce  works,”  and  this  view 
is  held  by  many.  V.  18  does,  indeed,  suggest  that  James  had  reached 
this  conception  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  works  as  source  and  product, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  in  v.  22,  nor  is  it  directly  implied  there.  The 
persistent  attempts  to  find  it  in  v.  22  are  ultimately  due  to  Protestant 
.  commentators’  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  faith.  Not 
the  power  of  vital  faith  to  produce  works,  but  the  inseparability  of  faith 
and  works  is  James’s  contention  throughout  this  passage.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  directed  against  those  who  would  excuse  lack  of  works  by 
appealing  to  their  faith;  faith  alone,  it  is  declared,  is  ineffective  for 
securing  salvation. 

That  uuvYjpysc  is  used  in  conscious  contrast  to  dp yiQ  (d-epyt))  is  com¬ 
monly  affirmed,  but  this  interpretation  spoils  the  sense.  James  does 
not  mean  that  Abraham’s  faith,  being  accompanied  by  (auv-)  works, 
was  effective  (-Yjpyec),  but  that  faith  and  works  co-operated. 

ire\eiQ)9ri,  “was  perfected,”  not  as  if  previously,  before  the 
works,  it  had  been  an  imperfect  kind  of  faith,  but  meaning  that 
it  “was  completed”  (almost  “supplemented”),  and  so  enabled 
to  do  its  proper  work.  If,  when  the  test  came,  the  faith  had 
not  been  matched  by  works,  then  it  would  have  been  proved 
to  be  an  incomplete  faith.  The  works  showed  that  the  faith 
had  always  been  of  the  right  kind,  and  so  “completed”  it. 

Schneckenburger  and  many  others  take  the  opposite  view,  “ fides 
theorctica  imperfecta  est  donee  acccdat  praxis but  these  plain  people’s 
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faith  was  no  such  theologian’s  theory.  Huther  and  Beyschlag  think 
of  faith  as  “perfected,”  in  the  sense  of  growing  strong  by  exercise  in 
works,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  writer’s  thought  here.  Calvin  and 
others  try  to  give  to  eTeXetwOiQ  the  unlikely  sense  “was  shown  to  be 
perfect.”  Others  urge  that  the  process  was  the  complete  development 
of  what  faith  really  was.  The  difficulties  which  the  commentators  find 
are  due  partly  to  dogmatic  prepossession,  partly  to  their  error  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  James  was  a  subtle  theologian  who  did  not  write  his  practical 
maxims  and  swift  popular  arguments  until  he  had  thought  out  the 
exact  definitions,  psychological  distinctions,  and  profound  and  elusive 
relations  involved  in  the  subject. 

23.  real  €7r\ripd)d7]t  /cat  introduces  the  result  of  crvvijpyeL 
/cal  ireXeKoOr). 

r)  y pafyrj,  viz.  Gen.  156,  quoted  accurately  from  the  LXX,  ex¬ 
cept  that  all  but  two  of  the  chief  Mss.  have  teal  eTrCarevaev 
for  eiriarevaev  he. 

Paul’s  quotation  in  Rom.  4 3  has  Bi,  but  so  do  Philo,  Be  milt.  nom. 
33;  Clem.  Rom.  io6;  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  92,  so  that  the  agreement 
need  not  be  significant  for  the  relation  of  James  to  Paul.  See  Hatch, 
Essays ,  p.  156,  where  the  evidence  is  given  in  full. 

The  passage  Gen.  156  (ekoyiaOr)  kt\.)  is  taken  as  a  prophecy. 
As  such,  it  was  really  fulfilled  by  Abraham’s  conduct  set  forth 
in  Gen.  22.  “And  so,  by  the  addition  of  conduct  (whereby 
his  faith  was  manifested)  his  faith  was  perfected,  the  Scripture 
promise  that  he  should  be  justified  was  fulfilled,  and  he  was 
called  God’s  friend.”  The  same  passage  of  Genesis  is  also  used 
by  Paul  (Rom.  4s,  Gal.  3s)  as  proof  of  his  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith ;  James,  as  if  in  reply,  points  out  that  what  he  has 
been  saying  in  v.  21  shows  that  works  had  to  come  in  and  perfect 
this  faith  in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  of  justification. 

eiriarevaev. 

In  Gen.  156  the  object  of  Abraham’s  faith  is  that  God  will 
fulfil  the  promise  just  given  and  grant  him  an  heir.  In  1  Macc. 
252,  ’A/3 paapi  ov/c  ev  ireipacr pep  evpeOi]  1 tkjtos,  /cal  e\oyicr8r} 
airr<p  htKaioavvrj  (Codd.  NV  ek  ht/catoavvrjv ),  Gen.  15 6  is  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  the  signal  exhibition  of  this  faith  in  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  22,  note  221)  appears  to  be  in  mind.  So  here 
in  James  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  is  the  act  which  manifests 
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the  faith,  cf.  Gen.  2216“18;  and  this  seems  to  follow  the  ordinary 
Jewish  understanding  of  the  matter.  In  other  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  the  case  is  various.  Rom.  417  ff*  refers  to  the  belief  of 
God’s  promise  of  a  son ;  Heb.  n8  to  the  faith  shown  by  Abra¬ 
ham’s  departure  for  an  unknown  country;  Heb.  n9  to  his 
residence  in  Canaan;  Heb.  n17  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
Clem.  Rom.  31  connects  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  Abraham’s 
righteousness  and  faith;  Gen.  156  is  quoted,  but  the  precise 
nature  of  Abraham’s  faith  is  not  indicated. 

iXoyiaOrj  avTw  ek  Sifccuoavvrjv.  From  Gen.  156. 

The  same  expression  is  found  (of  Phinehas)  in  Ps.  io630-  31  ; 
cf.  Gen.  156  (with  Skinner’s  note),  Deut.  2413,  “it  shall  be  right¬ 
eousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord,  thy  God,”  Deut.  625,  Prov. 
2714.  It  means  that  God  accounted  the  act  (here  an  act  of  faith) 
to  be  righteous,  i.  e.  righteous  in  special  and  distinguished  meas¬ 
ure.  The  developed  use  of  SL/caiocrvvr)  to  denote  the  possession 
of  God’s  approval  on  the  whole,  and  not  merely  with  reference 
to  a  single  act,  necessarily  enlarged  the  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  treated  as  equivalent  to  iSc/caicbd/]. 

The  name  of  God  is  avoided  in  the  LXX  translation  by  recasting  the 
sentence  and  using  the  passive  voice  IXoy  (c0y]  for  the  active  verb  of 
the  Hebrew  (see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  i,  pp.  183  jf.j  Eng.  transl.,  pp. 
224-226).  Similarly  in  Ps.  106 30  f-,  1  Macc.  252. 

/cal  cpiXos  0€ov  i/cXr}6rj, 

This  sentence,  which  is  not  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  % 
ypa<pr},  is  parallel  to  r)  ireXeiayOrj  /cal  iirXripdodr)  rj  ypacf >?/, 

“In  this  fact  (i.  e .  i/cXrfdr))  the  promise  implied  in  iXoy(a6rj  was 
fulfilled.”  The  reward  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
justification  and  salvation  of  ordinary  men. 

“Friend  of  God,”  i.e.  “beloved  by  God,”  appears  to  have 
been  a  designation  commonly  applied  to  Abraham.  So  Is.  41 8 
(’A Ppaapi  op  r/ydirriaa }  Aq.  ayairrjTOv  piov}  Sym.  rou  cf>iXov 
Plov)  ;  Philo,  De  sobr .  11,  M.  p.  401  (wThere  in  quoting  Gen.  1817 
c piXov  px)v  is  substituted  for  7rcuSo9  ju-ou),  Jubilees  199  3020, 
Test.  Abraham,  passim.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  different 
language  in  2  Chron.  207  (^a 7777/^09),  Dan.  3s5,  4  Ezra  314, 
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Philo,  De  Abrahamo ,  19  (OeocptXrjs) ,  and  Abraham’s  love  to 
God  is  emphasised  in  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  4.  Among  modern  Arabs 
the  common  designation  of  Abraham  is  “the  friend  of  God,” 
el  khalil  Allah ,  or  el  khalil  ( cf ’  Koran,  sura  iv,  124),  and  the  name 
is  even  given  to  Hebron,  his  burial-place ;  cf .  Hughes,  Dictionary 
of  Islam ,  1885,  p.  269. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  it  can  only  be  said  that  Clem.  Rom. 
io1  (’Aj 8padfi}  6  ?  rr pocr  ay  opevdek),  172,  Tertullian,  Adv. 

Judceos  2,  unde  Abraham  amicus  del  deputatus?  do  not  furnish 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Tertullian  on 
James.  In  Iren,  iv,  162,  ipse  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et  sine 
observatione  sabbatorum ,  credidit  deo ,  et  reputatum  cst  illi  ad  jus- 
titiam ,  et  amicus  dei  vocatus  est ,  the  similar  combination  of  Gen. 
156  and  this  sentence  is  probably  a  mere  coincidence.  See  In¬ 
troduction,  pp.  87,  90/. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  James  writes  here  with  the  title  already 
commonly  applied  to  Abraham  in  mind  than  that  he  uses  as  merely 
equivalent  to  SownwOsfs,  as  many  ( e .  g.  Spitta,  pp.  82  /.)  hold.  Yet 
the  repeated  use  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (chs.  19,  30)  of  the  expression 
“  written  down  as  a  friend  of  God,”  in  the  sense  of  “  having  been  granted 
salvation,”  and  the  connection  in  one  instance  (ch.  30)  of  this  expression 
with  the  phrase,  “it  became  righteousness  to  them,”  gives  some  plausi¬ 
bility  to  such  a  view.  In  any  case  yCkoq  Osou  exX^Or)  and  eBcxatwOr} 
relate  to  the  same  act  of  God,  whether  the  former  is  a  mere  equivalent 
of  the  latter  or  has  a  larger  meaning. 

But  to  assume  that  James  was  thinking  of  the  “heavenly  tablets” 
when  he  wrote  is  gratuitous.  Jewish  thought  knew  of  other 

ways  by  which  God  could  give  a  name  besides  inscribing  it  in  a  book. 

24.  opare ,  direct  address  in  plural,  as  everywhere  in  the 
epistle  except  vv. 18'23,  cf.  4  Macc.  124,  Clem.  Rom.  128. 

KL  minnpler  add  to(vuv. 

etc  rTtareo) 9  pi6vovy  i.  e.  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  ( cf . 
v. 22)  of  works.  This  is  a  formal  and  conclusive  reply  to  the 
question  of  v. 14. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  James  held  to  a  justification  by  works 
without  faith.  Such  a  misunderstanding  is  so  abhorrent  to  his  doctrine 
of  the  inseparability  of  faith  and  works  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
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to  guard  himself  against  it.  And  the  idea  itself  would  have  been 
foreign  to  Jewish  as  well  as  to  Christian  thought.  The  fate  of  the 
heathen  does  not  come  into  the  question. 

25.  An  additional  argument  from  Scripture:  Rahab’s  jus¬ 
tification  came  from  works. 

fP aa/3  r)  7 ropvi],  so  Josh.  617*  23»  25 ;  cf.  Josh.  21-21  617*  22_25,  Heb. 
ii31,  Mt.  i5,  Clem.  Rom.  12. 

Older  writers  tried  to  soften  the  reference  by  taking  x6pvYj  in  some 
unnatural  sense,  as  cook,  landlady  (here  following  Jewish  guidance), 
or  idolater ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  the  only  possible  one ;  see  Lightfoot’s 
note  on  Clem.  Rom.  12. 

In  Jewish  midrash  of  various  ages  Rahab  was  the  subject  of 
much  interest.  She  was  believed  to  have  become  a  sincere 
proselyte,  to  have  married  Joshua,  and  to  have  been  the  ances¬ 
tress  of  many  priests  and  prophets,  including  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Her  faith  as  implied  in  Josh.  211  was  deemed  notably 
complete,  and  was  said  to  have  evoked  the  express  recognition 
of  God  himself ;  and  she,  with  certain  other  proselyte  women, 
was  called  “the  pious.”  See  JE ,  “Rahab.”  This  evidence  of 
special  Jewish  attention  to  Rahab,  although  the  actual  rabbin¬ 
ical  passages  are  some  of  them  late,  fully  justifies  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  references  to  Rahab  in  Hebrews  and  Clement  of 
Rome  are  independent  of  this  verse  in  James ;  cf .  Introduction, 
pp.  22,  87.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  words  used  to 
describe  Rahab’s  conduct  are  the  same  in  Hebrews  and  in 
James.  Clement  of  Rome  may,  of  course,  here  as  elsewhere, 
be  dependent  on  Hebrews. 

e£  epycop.  The  works  consisted  in  the  friendly  reception 
( vTTohe^apevrj )  and  aid  in  escaping  ( itcfiaXovcra )  given  to  the 
spies,  as  described  in  Josh.  2.  The  faith  to  which  an  opponent 
might  have  pointed  (cf.  Heb.  ii31,  Clem.  Rom.  12)  is  displayed 
in  Rahab’s  words,  Josh.  29-11,  especially  v. 11  on  /cvpios  6  9eo$ 
vp.cbp  0eo<?  (so  Cod.  A)  ev  ovpavw  apoo  /cal  iirl  Trjs  yr}<$  tcara). 

The  choice  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  as  examples  here  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  explained  by  observing  that  the  one  was  the  accepted 
and  natural  representative  of  faith  and  justification,  while  the 
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other  is  an  extreme  case,  where,  if  anywhere,  James’s  argument 
might  seem  to  fail.  Notice  fcaC9  and  a  certain  emphasis  on  rj 
TTopvr),  “even  though  a  harlot.”  These  two  instances  thus  cover 
the  whole  wide  range  of  possibilities.  This  is  better  than  the 
view,  long  ago  suggested,  that  the  mention  of  Rahab,  a  prose¬ 
lyte  from  the  Gentiles,  shows  that  the  epistle  was  addressed 
to  Christian  communities  containing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
(Zahn,  Einleitung ,  §  4,  Eng.  transl.  i,  p.  91). 

dYylXous]  CKmeL  minn  II  boh  syrPeeh-  hcl  read  xocxaax 6xouq,  cf. 
Heb.  1131. 

i/cfiaXovcra,  “sent  out,”  with  no  thought  of  any  violence  of 
action,  cf.  Mt.  9s8  1235,  Lk.  642  io35. 

26.  Concluding  statement. 

Sxrirep.  The  deadness  of  faith  without  works  is  illustrated 
from  a  dead  body.  With  works  absent,  faith  is  no  more  alive 
than  is  a  body  without  the  irvevpia. 

The  comparison  is  sometimes  said  to  halt,  because,  whereas  the  death 
of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  spirit,  the  deadness  of 
faith  is  not  caused,  but  only  recognised,  by  its  failure  to  produce  works ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  faith,  as  the  source  of  activity,  could  better  be 
compared  with  the  spirit,  and  works  with  the  body.  But  to  the  mind 
of  James  faith  and  works  co-operate  to  secure  justification,  and  by 
works  faith  is  kept  alive.  So  the  body  and  the  spirit  co-operate  to 
secure  continued  life,  and  by  the  spirit  the  body  is  kept  alive.  When 
v.  22  is  given  its  true  meaning,  the  parallel  is  seen  to  be  better  than  is 
often  thought. 

Y&p]  B  syrpeah  arm  omit,  ff  renders  autem. 

Tvevparos.  This  is  most  naturally  taken  of  “  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  body  is  animated.” 

A  less  probable  interpretation  takes  xveupts  as  meaning  “  breath,” 
which  the  body  is  thought  of  as  producing.  This  makes  a  more  com¬ 
plete  parallel  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  the  works  which  it  ought  to 
produce,  but  is  forced.  Cf.  Ps.  10429,  Tob.  3®;  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  x, 
19  ilhid  scire  debetis  militarcm  sine  duceturbam  corpus  esse  sine  spiritu. 
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II.  ON  THE  TEACHER’S  CALLING  (31‘18). 
CHAPTER  III. 

Ch.  3  relates  to  the  Teacher  and  Wise  Man.  That  the  two 
are  treated  as  substantially  identical  is  significant.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  the  directions  for  leaders  of  the  Christian 
community  given  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  or  in  the  Didache. 

The  main  thought  in  w. 1-12  is  the  greater  responsibility  of 
teachers  and  the  extremely  dangerous  character  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  they  have  to  use.  In  w.  9-12  the  noble  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  tongue  are  presented  as  a  motive  for  checking  its 
lower  propensities.  This  passage  naturally  connects  itself  with 

2 19  I.  26  212, 

In  w. 13~18  the  discussion  springs  from  the  same  abhorrence 
of  sham  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of  ch.  i  (w.  6_8*  22_27),  and 
controls  the  thought  throughout  ch.  2. 

1-3.  Against  over  eagerness  to  be  teachers ;  in  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  involved ,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  tongue . 

1.  fjLij  7 roWol  SiSdcr/caXoi  <y[vecr6e7  “Do  not  many  of  you 
become  teachers.”  ttoWol  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  subject 
or  as  in  apposition  with  the  proper  subject  (in  that  case  vfie T?) ; 
SiSaa/caXoL  is  predicate ;  cf.  Heb.  723. 

xoXXot]  L  by  a  not  unusual  corruption  reads  xoXXu.  This  does  not 
point  to  a  reading  xoXu,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  mistranslation  of 
m  nolite  multiloqui  esse  ( cf .  Mt.  67). 

&Sao-/ca\o?  means  rabbi  (cf.  Mt.  23s,  Lk.  246,  Jn.  i38  2016  310; 
see  references  in  Lex.  s.vv.  SiSda/caXos  and  pa(3Pi)}  and  the 
teachers  here  referred  to,  if  in  Jewish  Christian  churches,  would 
naturally  have  occupied  a  place  not  unlike  that  of  rabbis  in  the 
synagogues.  This  would  apply  both  to  the  dignity  of  the  po¬ 
sition  and  to  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  rabbis.  Among  Chris¬ 
tians  the  term  was  used  both  for  a  teacher  resident  in  a  church 
(Acts  131,  Antioch)  and  for  a  travelling  missionary  (Didache 
nlf-  132  152).  Nothing  in  the  text  indicates  whether  James’s 
reference  was  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  The 
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position  of  teacher  was  the  function  of  a  specially  gifted  person, 
not  a  standing  office,  and  it  was  plainly  possible  for  a  man  who 
believed  himself  competent  for  the  work  to  put  himself  forward 
and  take  up  the  activities  of  a  teacher.  James  is  himself  a 
teacher  (Xr/pf/opeOa,  v.  0,  and  points  out  the  moral  dangers  of 
the  teacher’s  life,  with  special  insistence  on  the  liability  to  opin¬ 
ionated  disputatiousness  (vv.  l3-18).  A  good  concrete  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  the  meetings  at  which  they  spoke  may  be 
gathered  from  i  Cor.  14.  The  Epistle  of  James  itself  will  give 
an  idea  of  one  of  the  types  of  early  Christian  “teaching.” 
Teachers  were  important  from  the  earliest  times  (Acts  131,  1  Cor. 
1228,  Eph.  411)  and  were  found  in  the  Christian  churches  of  many 
lands.  The  references  of  this  epistle  would  seem  applicable  in 
any  part  of  the  world  and  during  any  part  of  the  period  which  is 
open  for  the  date  of  the  epistle. 

An  interesting  expansion  of  this  exhortation  of  James  found 
in  the  first  pseudo-clementine  Epistle  to  Virgins ,  i,  11,  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  Palestine  or  Syria  in  the  third  century,  and  vividly 
illustrates  the  same  situation  even  at  that  late  time  (text  in 
Funk,  Patres  apostolici ,  vol.  ii;  Eng.  transl.  in  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers ,  Buffalo,  1886,  vol.  viii). 

On  teachers  in  the  early  church,  see  articles  in  DD.BB.,  and 
especially  Harnack,  Mission  und  Ausbreitnng  des  Christentums , 
2i9o6,  pp.  279-308;  Eng.  transl.  2i9o8,  i,  pp.  333-366,  where  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  material  is  collected  and  discussed. 
aSeXtpoi  fWVj  introducing  a  new  section,  cf.  i2»  19  21* 14  57* 12. 
eiSores,  “for  you  know,”  presenting  a  motive. 
fiet^op  fcpifia,  “greater  condemnation”;  cf.  Mk.  1240  (Lk. 
2047)  ovtol  \rjfi\povrat  Treptaaorepov  fcpcpia }  Rom.  132.  The 
teacher’s  condemnation  (or,  as  we  should  say,  his  responsibility) 
is  greater  than  that  of  others  because  having,  or  professing  to 
have,  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  duty,  he  is  the  more  bound  to 
obey  it,  cf.  Lk.  i247  f-. 

Xrjp.ypop.eO a,  i.  e.  at  the  last  day.  Notice  that  James  includes 
himself  as  a  SiSda/caXcx; . 

The  Vulgate  (sumitis)  and  the  Bohairic  version  have  altered  this  to 
the  second  person. 
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To  this  warning  no  good  earlier  or  Jewish  parallel  has  been 
produced.  The  sayings  about  the  dangers  of  speech  apply,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  teacher,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  of  an  entirely 
general  cast. 

2-12.  The  Hellenistic  associations  of  the  following  passage,  w. 2-12, 
are  shown  in  the  references  in  the  notes.  The  more  striking  parallels 
have  been  effectively  put  together  by  J.  Geffcken,  Kynika  wid  Ver- 
wandles ,  1909,  pp.  45-53.  Geffcken  thinks  that  James  here  betrays  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  written  tract  on  calumny,  or  some  such  subject,  which 
he  has  adapted  and  expanded.  This  is  not  impossible,  but  the  infelicities 
in  the  sequence  of  James’s  thought  in  the  passage,  on  which  Geffcken’s 
theory  rests,  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  prove  anything  more  than  de¬ 
pendence  on  ideas  which  had  been  worked  out  for  a  different  purpose 
by  others,  and  were  familiar  commonplaces  of  popular  moral  preaching. 

2.  7 roXXa  yap  nrTalopiev  airavres.  This  gives  the  reason 
(7 ap)  for  the  warning  of  v.  1.  All  men  stumble,  and  of  all  faults 
those  of  the  tongue  are  the  hardest  to  avoid.  Hence  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teacher  is  the  most  difficult  mode  of  life  conceivable. 

On  the  universality  of  sin,  cf .  Rom.  39-18,  1  Jn.  i8,  Eccles.  720, 
Ecclus.  1916,  2  Esd.  835,  and  the  similar  observations  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  collected  by  Wetstein,  Schneckenburger,  and 
Mayor,  e.  g .  Seneca,  De  clem,  i,  6  peccavimns  omnes ,  alii  graviora 
alii  leviora . 

The  besetting  danger  of  sins  of  speech  and  of  the  misuse  of 
the  tongue  was  clearly  seen  and  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
moralists.  Noteworthy  O.  T.  passages  (among  many  others) 
are  Prov.  151'4’  7<  23*  26’  28,  Ecclus.  511-61  22-1  2813"26. 

el  ou,  see  note  on  211. 

ouro?,  cf.  i23. 

TeXeios  avrjp ,  cf.  i4  and  note.  Used  of  moral  perfection, 
“blameless,”  cf.  Mt.  548  1921,  Col.  i28  412,  Wisd.  9s,  Gen.  69, 
Ecclus.  4417.  The  same  Hebrew  word  CWl,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  is  translated  in  Gen.  69  by  riXeio 9,  in  Gen.  171  by 
apepurros. 

Suva  to?  ktX.  Expands  the  idea  of  reXeto?. 

XaXivayooyriaaL,  “hold  in  check,”  cf.  i26  and  note. 

oXov  to  awpa ,  i.  e.  the  whole  man.  The  contrast  of  the 
tongue  and  the  body,  as  of  a  part  and  the  whole,  has  led  here  to 
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a  mode  of  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  sin  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  body.  But  the  writer  shows  himself  to 
be  fully  aware  that  sin  resides  in  the  inner  man,  although  on  the 
whole  its  more  conspicuous  manifestations  are  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body.  The  body  is  thought  of  as  providing 
the  man  with  his  organs  of  expression  and  action.  It  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  popular,  not  a  philosophical  or  theological,  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Cf.  v.  6  ev  rot?  fieXeatv ,  41,  Rom.  813. 

3.  It  is  with  men  as  with  horses:  control  their  mouth  and 
you  are  master  of  all  their  action. 

“behold,”  introduces  an  illustration,  cf.  IBov  w. 4>  6,  54, 7. 

On  iSe9  /Sou,  see  Moulton’s  Winer,  pp.  318  /.  note  5;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  n,  note. 


£8£]  CP  minnPlu8  40  sah  syrhcI  arm. 

£806]  minnufc  vid  Pauc. 
et8e  ydcp]  X*  syrp°sh. 
e£  M]  BAKL  minn26  fl  vg  boh  (if). 

Of  these  readings  £3o6  (cf.  34-  B  54*  7)  and  the  addition  of  yap  may  be 
at  once  rejected  as  emendations;  the  latter,  however,  is  significant 
because  it  implies  that  s£8£  was  understood  as  equivalent  to  £31.  As 
between  £3£  and  el  8£,  the  external  evidence  is  strong  for  the  latter, 
although  P  when  it  departs  from  KL  is  an  excellent  witness.  But  in 
this  instance  the  variant  reading  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  misspelling  and 
not  to  deliberate  emendation,  whereas  the  excellence  of  B’s  text  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  its  freedom  from  emendation,  not  in  any  accuracy  of 
spelling.  In  such  a  case  “intrinsic  evidence”  from  the  sense  is  the 
only  guide;  and  this  speaks  strongly  for  £3£,  which  is  therefore  to  be 
accepted. 

ro)v  ltttojp.  Depends  on  rois  but  is  put  first  be¬ 

cause  it  contains  the  new  and  emphatic  idea. 

'X<x\iv6<$  is  used  of  the  “ bridle”  proper  (or  “ reins”),  of  the 
“bit,”  and,  as  perhaps  here,  of  the  whole  bridle,  including  both. 
The  figurative  use  of  “bridle”  in  English  does  not  extend  in  the 
same  degree  to  “bit,”  and  hence  “bridle”  (A.V.,  R.V.)  is  pref¬ 
erable  as  the  English  translation  here. 

fiak\oiievy  “put,”  cf.  Philo,  De  agric.  21  e’/xjSa AoVre? ; 

Xen.  De  re  equestr.  vi,  7;  ix,  9;  Ael.  V .  h.  ix,  16  ltitco  ifApaX- 
Xecv  'xaXivov. 
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Tf  el  o I  is  read  (with  WH.),  xal  has  to  be  taken  as  introducing  the 
apodosis,  as  often  in  Hebrew. 

perdyopev  y  “guide,”  “direct”  (E.V.  “turn  about”). 

Cf.  Philo,  Dc  opif.  mundi ,  (29)  88  (the  charioteers)  f)  av  KHXtoatv  auTa 
&yo'Jct  to)v  rjvtwv  evscXTQpipivot ;  Aristippus  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  (ed. 
Hensc),  iii,  ch.  17,  17  xpaTst  -rjBovfj?  oux  b  dcxexbptsvos  <DX  6  xpu^evoc; 
psv  pi*?)  xape/^spopievoc;  81,  &axsp  ya l  vsw?  xal  ixxou  oux  6  pi*?)  xptbptsvo*; 
akV  b  picTayajv  oxo t  po6XsT«i. 

The  comparison  turns  on  the  importance  which  the  tongue 
has  because  control  over  the  whole  creature  can  be  exercised 
through  it,  as  through  the  horse’s  mouth.  The  smallness  of 
the  member  hardly  comes  into  consideration  here. 

4-12.  The  dangers  of  the  tongue . 

4-6.  The  tongue ,  though  small ,  is  as  powerful  as  a  little  rudder 
on  a  great  ship ,  and  as  dangerous  as  a  little  fire  in  a  great  forest . 

4.  /cal  ra  7rXo?a,  “ships  also,”  like  horses.  The  article  is 
generic.  The  parallel  of  ship  and  horse  is  emphasised  by  the 
repetition  of  perayeivy  a  repetition  characteristic  of  James, 

cjm  jl3  f.  214,  16  221.  25. 

o‘/c\r)pd)Vy  “harsh,”  “stiff”;  hence  here  of  winds,  “strong”; 
the  adjective  heightens  the  contrast  with  the  little  rudder. 

For  the  phrase,  cf .  Dio.  Chrys.  De  regno .  iii,  p.  44  /eAuSo^o? 
ayptov  /cal  %a\e7rov  in to  avepwv  a/cXypcou  perafiaXXopevovy 
Prov.  2716  a/cXypo^  avepos  (where  the  difference  from  the  He¬ 
brew  is  instructive),  and  other  references  in  Wetstein,  Mayor, 
and  Schneckenburger. 

opprj,  “impulse,”  “desire.”  Used  in  N.  T.  only  here  and 
Acts  145,  and  not  in  this  sense  in  O.  T.,  but  common  in  classical 
Greek  writers.  See  Trench,  §  Lxxxvii,  and  see  L.  and  S.  for  full 
references,  e.  g.  Xen.  Anab .  iii,  29  pea  oppy;  Plato,  Phil .  35  D, 
where  opprj  is  parallel  to  emOvpla. 

Others  take  this  of  the  pressure  of  the  steersman  on  the  helm,  but 
without  any  sufficient  reason. 

rov  ev0vvovTO<;y  “the  one  who  directs  it.”  Cf.  Philo,  De 
conf.  ling.  23  <\>CXel  yap  eanv  ore  yvio^v  re  /cal  kv - 
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PepvrjTcov  o  re  7r\o09  teal  6  Spo'/W  evOvveadau ;  also  Prov.  2024, 
Ecclus.  3715. 

The  twin  figures  of  the  control  of  horse  and  of  ship  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  together  in  later  Greek  writers,  as  the  following 
passages  show.  In  some  of  the  instances  the  point  of  the  com¬ 
parison  is  the  smallness  of  the  instrument  which  controls  so 
great  a  body.  James  is  evidently  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
current  Greek  popular  thought. 

In  the  following  the  figures  of  ship  and  horse  are  characteristically 
combined : 

Plutarch,  De  and.  poelis ,  12,  p.  33  F  “Tpdxoq  eoG*  6  xsc'Owv  tou  Xdyov- 
T09,  ou  *  ”  xal  xpdxoc;  ptiv  ouv  xa 1  *  i)  xp6xo<;  oca  Xo^ou,  xa- 

Gdcxep  lxx£&9  Sci  %aXcvoG  xal  Scot  x^SaXfou  xu@epvirjxiQ9. 

Plutarch,  De  genio  Socratis,  20,  p.  588  E. 

Aristippus,  in  Stobaeus,  Anlhol.  iii  (ed.  Hense),  17,  17  (quoted 
supra). 

Philo,  De  opijicio  mundi ,  29  pi&pxupsc;  S'-rjvfoxoc  xal  xu^spvi^xac  •  ol  piev 
Yap  uarsp^ovTsq  tcjv  uxo^uytav  xal  xaxoxcv  aux&v  l£exa£,opievoi  J  av  eOiXo>- 
acv  auxcfc  deyou at,  xtov  fjvcwv  evscXiQpipiivoc  xal  xdxe  piev  iyiivzeq  icpbq  6£6v 
Bpdpcov  xdxe  S’avaxatT^ovxsq,  ei  <pop<?  xou  biovxot;  xXefovc  Oeoc  •  ol  $’  au 
xujtepvijxai  xpbq  xb  xtj<;  vewg  eayaxov  ^wpfov  xpupivav  xapeXOdvxsq  x&vxtov 
<5)9  sxo<;  sexeev  scacv  aptaxoc  xwv  IpixXedvxGiv,  axe  zf\q  veax;  xal  xwv  ev  auxf) 
x'fjv  acoxiQpfav  ev  x^psl  Tac<;  auxwv  e'xovxeq. 

Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  iii,  79  ;  De  agricult.  15 ;  De  confus.  ling.  23 ;  In 
Flacc.  5. 

For  the  figure  of  the  ship’s  rudder,  cf.  Lucretius,  De  rcr.  nat.  iv, 
863-868 


quippe  etenim  ventus  subtili  corpore  tenuis 
trudit  agens  magnam  magno  molimine  navem, 
et  manus  una  regit  quanto  vis  impete  euntem 
atque  gubernaclum  contorquet  quolibet  unum, 
multaque,  per  trocleas  et  tympana,  pondere  magno 
commovet  atque  levi  sustollit  machina  nisu. 

The  often-quoted  passage  from  Ps. -Aristotle,  Mcchanica ,  5,  is  not 
apt,  since  there  the  rudder  is  mentioned  not  as  a  literary  figure,  but  as 
one  example  of  the  principle  of  the  lever. 

For  the  figure  of  the  horse,  cf.  Sophocles,  Antig.  477 /. 

opitxpo)  xaXcvtp  B’  oIBa  xoGc;  Oup.oupivou<; 

Yxxouc;  xaxapxuOlvxa?. 
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5.  fieydXa  au^el  is  equivalent  to  /ieya\avxei9  “be  haughty,” 
which  has  here  been  separated  into  its  component  parts  in  order 
to  make  a  good  parallel  to  pufcpov  /xe'Xo?  ear  tv.  The  phrase  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  not  of  an  empty  boast,  but  of  a  justified, 
though  haughty,  sense  of  importance  ;  cf .  Moulton  and  Mil¬ 
ligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament ,  p.  94. 

The  usual  associations,  however,  of  [xsYocXauxstv  are  bad,  as  here. 
A  boasting  compatible  with  proper  humility  would  probably  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  xau/acOau.  Cf.  Zcph.  311,  Ezek.  i6b0,  Eccles.  4S18,  2  Macc. 
1532,  4  Macc.  215. 

Perhaps  the  alliteration  (xiKpovy  fxeXos,  fieyaXa  is  intentional, 
cf.  v. 7. 

ocuywet]  BAC*P  ff  vg  boh. 

(isyaXauxsi]  NC2KL  minn.  This  seems  to  be  emendation  to  a  more 
familiar  word. 

5b-6.  The  tongue  is  as  dangerous  as  a  fire.  Cf.  Ecclus. 
2812’  22. 

7]XUov ,  “how  small.” 

tjMxov]  BtfACP  vg. 

6X(yov]  A*C2KL  minnoran  vid  ff  m  syrutr  boh  sah.  Emendation. 

f}XLfC7)vy  “how  much.”  For  the  double  question,  cf.  Mk.  1524, 
Lk.  1915,  and  see  Winer,  §  66.  5.  3. 

vXrjV.  The  abundant  references  in  ancient  literature  to  for¬ 
est  fires,  sometimes  with  direct  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the 
spark  which  leads  to  vast  destruction,  and  the  repeated  use 
of  this  comparison  in  ethical  discussions  make  it  likely  that 
vXrjV  here  means  “forest”  rather  than  “fuel.” 

In  Homer,  11.  ii,  455 

TjjTS  xup  ocgxstov  uXtqv 

the  comparison  is  to  describe  the  glitter  of  the  armour  of  a  great  host ; 
in  the  similar  verse,  II.  xi,  155,  it  is  the  rout  of  a  fleeing  army. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  iii,  36-37 

xoXXocv  x*  2pet  xup  I?  svbc; 

<jx£ppiaTO<;  evOopbv  atGTwaev  uXav. 
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Euripides,  Ino ,  fragm.  41 1 

[juxpotj  yd p  ix  XapLXT^po^  TSoccov  X£xa<; 
xpr^astsv  av  Ttq. 

Ps.-Phocylides,  Poema  admonitorium ,  144 

e£  6Myou  axcv0Yjpo<;  aOla<?aTo<;  aTOsxac  uXtj. 

Philo,  De  decal .  32,  M.  p.  208  [IxcGupda]  ola  <pXb^  sv  uXfl  vipLsxat  8a- 
xavwaa  x<£vxa  xal  (pOsfpouaa. 

The  above  quotations  refer  to  a  forest  fire.  The  following  are  sig¬ 
nificant  in  using  with  similar  purpose  the  figure  of  a  great  conflagration 
in  a  city  or  in  general. 

Philo,  De  migr.  Abr.  12,  M.  p.  455  cxcvO^p  ?ap  xal  8  ppa^uxatoq  £vtu- 
<p6^svog,  oxav  xaTaxveuaOsl<;  ^iDxupiqQfi,  pLSfaXTjv  s£j&xT£t  xup&v. 

Seneca,  Controversiarum  excerpta ,  v,  5,  nescicbas  quanta  sit  potentia 
igninm  .  .  .  quemadmodum  totas  absumat  urbes ,  quam  levibus  initiis  ori - 
anlur  incendia. 

Diogenes  of  Oinoanda  (Epicurean  philosopher,  second  century  after 
Christ),  fragm.  xxxviii,  3  (ed.  William,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  46)  xal  axcvOfjpt 
pLStxptp  xavu  TTpux6v8e  Ixe^ixTSTat  xup,  tqXc'xov  xaxa^XsYei  Xcpi£va<;  xal 
x6X£tq. 

Among  Hebrew  writers,  Is.  918  io18,  Ps.  83 14  use  the  figure  of  a  forest 
fire;  and  Ecclus.  n3J  uses  the  figure  of  the  small  spark  which  kindles 
“a  heap  of  many  coals.”  The  tongue  is  compared  with  a  fire  in  Ps. 
i2osf-,  and  in  Midrash,  Leviticus  rabba,  16:  R.  Eleasar  in  the  name  of 
R.  Jose  b.  Zimra :  “What  fires  it  [the  tongue]  kindles !”  (see  Schottgen, 
Horae  hebraicae,  pp.  1021  /.).  But  the  specific  parallels  make  it  seem 
plain  that  this  comparison  is  drawn  from  a  standing  simile  of  current 
Greek  popular  philosophy. 

6.  teal  r)  yXcocro-a  irvp  sc .  iemv.  This  applies  the  com¬ 
parison  made  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

YXwaaa  20]  P  minnpler  syrhcl  °*  *  prefix  out (i><;  xa(;  L  min  prefix 
outo>s.  Conformation  to  v.  6. 

o  /coV/ro?  r?5?  ahtcias.  As  the  text  stands,  no  satisfactory 
interpretation  is  possible  for  this  phrase  in  this  context. 

For  the  expression  taken  by  itself  “the  iniquitous  world”  is 
the  most  probable  sense.  aSi/ctas  is  then  genitive  of  quality, 
cf.  I23*  25  212,  Lk.  168'  9  1S6,  Enoch  4S7,  “this  world  of  iniquity.” 
On  fcdcrpLOs,  cf.  Jas.  i27  2 5  44,  and  see  note  on  i27. 

Other  meanings  have  been  suggested ;  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis, 
see  Huther’s  and  Mayor’s  notes.  Thus  Vg  translates  “the  whole  of 
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evil/’  tinker siias  iniquitatis.  But  the  sense  “the  whole”  for  6  xoqios 
is  attested  only  Prov.  17*  0X0?  b  x6qj.o q  twv  xP1QiJ*^wvi  and,  moreover, 
the  meaning  does  not  suit  our  passage  well. 

Another  interpretation  is  “the  ornament  of  iniquity.”  This  is  ca¬ 
pable  in  itself  of  an  intelligible  sense,  as  referring  to  the  use  of  rhetorical 
arts  by  designing  speakers  (Wetstein :  malas  actiones  et  suadet  et  excusat ), 
but  that  seems  foreign  to  the  circle  of  thought  in  which  the  writer  is 
here  moving.  This  sense  was,  however,  a  favourite  one  with  Greek 
interpreters.  From  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Epist.  iv,  10,  who  gives  it  as 
one  possible  meaning,  it  is  taken  into  Cramer’s  Catena,  p.  21,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  “  CEcumenius,”  on  w.  2-4,  and  in  Matthai’s  scholia  (ixc- 
xoqi.ec  Y&p  piqpwEaiv  ecO’  oxe  dBixi'av). 

As  the  text  stands,  xoqi.o<;  cannot  easily  be  connected  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes,  whether  as  appositive  of  xup  or  as  a  second  predicate,  parallel 
to  xup  and  after  earcv  understood,  for  neither  of  these  constructions 
yields  a  recognisable  sense.  If  connected  with  what  follows,  a  colon 
being  put  after  xup  instead  of  a  comma,  we  get  the  best  sense  of  which 
the  passage  seems  capable,  viz. :  “The  tongue  stands  as  ( i .  e.  represents) 
the  unrighteous  world  among  our  members ;  it  defiles  the  whole  body, 
itself  having  direct  connection  with  hell”  (so  E.V.).  6  xoqj.o<;  is  then 

taken  as  predicate  after  xsOca'raTai.  So  the  free  Latin  version  in  the 
Speculum :  ita  et  lingua  ignis  est :  et  mundus  iniquitatis  per  linguam 
constat  in  membris  nostris  quae  maculat  totam  corpus . 

Even  this  interpretation,  however,  is  awkward  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  The  context  calls  for  some 
word  in  place  of  6  x6qjt,oq  which  should  yield  the  meaning  “produc¬ 
tive  of,”  or  “the  tool  of,”  or  “representative  of”  wickedness.  The 
phrase  would  then  aptly  explain  in  what  way  the  tongue  is  in  fact  a 
fire. 

The  Peshitto  inserts  uXtq  after  d3ix(a<;  and  thus  makes  of  6  xoqj.oq 
aStxtaq  an  independent  sentence  parallel  to  -fj  xup;  “the 

wicked  world  is  a  forest.”  This  is  a  possible  conjecture;  it  seems  to 
rest  on  no  Greek  evidence.  A  simpler  and  better  conjecture,  often 
made,  is  to  exclude  b  xoqxo q  dot y.ixq  from  the  text  altogether  as  a 

gloss. 

Spitta,  following  others,  conjectures  that  tj  yXcoaaa  xup  6  xoqjicx; 
TYjg  aSixtas  is  all  a  gloss.  He  holds  that  the  words  were  written  as 
the  title  of  3!~412  (which  form  the  Euthalian  chapter),  and  then  wrongly 
introduced  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  while,  as  a  result  of  this  in¬ 
terpolation  the  words  7)  cxcXouja  oXov  ib  cdjpia  were  also  added.  These 
are  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  6  x6j[xoq  ( cf .  i27),  but  not  to  that  of  a 
fire ;  and  are  not  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  tongue, 
breaking  the  forcible  simplicity  of  the  original  context  wdiich  Spitta 
thus  reconstructs.  Exegesis  by  leaving  out  hard  phrases  is  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  experience. 
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KaOiararaij  “presents  itself”;  see  on  44. 

rj  cnrCkovaa,  “which  defileth,”  “staineth”;  justifying  the 
preceding  statement.  The  tongue  defiles  the  body  by  lending 
itself  to  be  the  organ  of  so  many  sins. 

Cf.  i27  acnrihov  airo  tov  tcocrfiov,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Aser  2 7  [o 
7 r\eoveicTO)v]  Tr\v  \pvxVv  aircXol  koX  to  crcb/jLa  \afiirpvveL . 

il  cxcXoGaa]  N  boh  read  (by  emendation)  xal  axtXoGaa. 

o\ov  to  aoyfia,  cf.  v.  3,  which  is  here  in  mind. 

c p’Xoyi^ovcra ,  “setting  on  fire,”  “kindling”;  cf.  v.  5  avairTet. 
This  returns  to  the  figure  of  fire  and  completes  the  interrupted 
application  of  that  comparison. 

cxiXoGv  and  cpXof^ctv  are  each  used  a  very  few  times  in  the  Bible, 
and  are  not  common  OpXoyt^etv  being  mainly  poetical)  in  secular  Greek. 

rot'  Tpoyov  T7}<;  yeviaew,  “the  wheel  of  nature.” 

rrj <;  Y£Vfb£(i)d  S  minn  vg  syrPeah  add  yj^wv;  probably  emendation. 

The  grammarians  distinguish  between  Tp6xoq,  “course,”  and  Tpox^g, 
“wheel,”  but  in  view  of  the  derived  senses  of  the  latter  word  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  unimportant. 

yeveai?  is  here  to  be  taken  (cf.  i23  and  note)  as  substantially 
equivalent  to  ktl'ctis,  “creation.”  As  a  spark  can  set  a  great 
forest  fire,  so  the  tongue  kindles  the  whole  world  into  flame. 
The  description  of  nature  as  a  “wheel”  is  made  comprehensible 
by  some  of  the  parallels  given  below  under  2  (a).  Here  it  is 
used  to  suggest  the  continuousness,  and  so  the  far-reaching 
vastness,  of  the  damage  done,  but  the  whole  phrase  is  native 
to  other  contexts,  and  the  writer’s  idea  is  not  to  be  too  precisely 
defined.  Of  course,  what  is  actually  enkindled  by  the  tongue 
is  mankind  and  human  society,  in  which  the  evil  results  of  wrong 
speech  are  manifest  and  universal ;  the  actual  phrase  is  more 
inclusive,  but  in  such  a  rhetorical  expression  the  exaggeration 
is  pardonable. 

For  full  accounts  of  the  various  commentators’  guesses  at  the 
exact  meaning,  see  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses ,  pp.  819-880  (with 
great  collections  of  illustrative  material,  mostly  not  apt) ;  D.  J. 
Pott,  Novum  Test,  grcece ,  editio  Koppiana,  Gottingen,  1810, 
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vol.  ix,  pp.  317-329;  Huther,  ad  loc.  Much  material  is  given 
in  Mayor3,  ad  loc .  pp.  114-116;  Windisch,  ad  loc.)  and  Hort, 
St.  James ,  pp.  72-74,  106  /.  The  only  critical  discussion  of  the 
evidence  is  that  of  Hort,  whose  own  interpretation,  however, 
is  impossible  to  accept,  being  based  on  Ezek.  i15-21. 

The  translations  are  as  follows : 

syr  the  successions  of  our  generations ,  which  run  like  wheels . 
boh  the  wheel  of  the  birth. 
ff  rotam  nativitatis . 
vg  rotam  nativitatis  nostrae. 
m  rotam  geniturae. 

Cf.  Priscillian,  ed.  Schepss,  p.  26  (dens)  sciens  demulationem  firma¬ 
ment i  et  distruens  rotam  geniturae  reparatione  baptismalis  diem  nostrae 
nativitatis  evicit .  The  phrase  rota  geniturae  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
astrological  fatalism,  and  is  equivalent  to  6  'zgoybq  ty)<;  &vxy/.T}q.  The 
relation  of  m  to  Priscillian’s  text  of  James  makes  it  probable  that  in 
this  version  of  James  rota  geniturae  was  intended  to  have  that  sense, 
and  hence  geniturae  substituted  for  an  earlier  nativitatis. 

The  interest  of  the  phrase  lies  not  so  much  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  exact  meaning  as  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  Jewish  modes  of  expression  and  implies  con¬ 
tact  with  (though  not  understanding  of)  Greek  thought.  It 
does  not,  however,  betray  knowledge  of  any  particular  system 
of  thought  (Orphic  or  other),  or  any  closer  contact  with  Hellen¬ 
ism  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  than  can  be  inferred 
from  other  ideas  and  expressions  which  he  uses.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  occurrence  in  Greek  writers  of  the  exact  phrase 
o  rpo^o?  ri)?  ryeveaew  and  its  equivalent  0  /cv/chos  r?)?  76- 
pecreco?. 

The  two  characteristics  of  the  wheel  which  mainly  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ancients  were  (1)  its  constant  change  of  position  and  (2) 
its  circular  figure  and  motion.  In  tracing  the  meanings  it  should  be 
noticed  that  “wheel”  (zgoxoq)  and  “circle”  (xuxXo?)  are  frequently 
used  with  little  or  no  distinction. 

1.  That  any  revolving  motion  is  full  of  change  caused  the  wheel  to 
be  a  symbol  of  the  changeableness  of  human  fortune,  now  up,  now  down. 
Thus  Tpoxb?  Ta  dcvOpamvoc  ‘  iyroi  euptsTdepoXcc  was  a  proverb  (Leutsch 
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and  Schneidewin,  Corpus  paroemiographorum ,  ii,  Gottingen,  1851,  p. 
87,  with  many  references,  cf.  also  ii,  p.  223  (Macarius  Chrysoc.  cent,  viii, 
58) ;  and  from  Cicero’s  time  the  wheel  became  a  regular  attribute  of 
Fortune. 

So  Anacreon,  iv,  7  xpox^S  appiaxos  yap  ola  fitoxot;  xpl^si  xuXiaOst$. 

Orac.  sibyll.  ii,  87  (Ps.-Phocyl.  27)  xoiva  xaOrj  x:fcvxu>v  *  frioioq  xpo/oc;* 
dfoxaxoq  oXpo?. 

Herodotus,  i,  207  <b<;  x6xXog  xa>v  dvOptox-rjioiv  sjxI  xpT)Ypt.dxG)v  xspi- 
<ysp6p.svoq  SI  oix  sqc  aid  xoG<;  auxouq  suxu%4eiv. 

For  other  illustrations,  see  Gataker’s  notes  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  ix,  28 ; 
Mayor3,  pp.  116-118;  Hort,  St.  James ,  p.  107.  But  nothing  in  James 
(not  even  i10  4^)  indicates  that  the  writer  had  in  mind  here  this  aspect 
of  the  “wheel  of  nature.” 

2.  Another  aspect  of  the  turning  of  a  wheel  is  that  it  goes  round 
and  round  on  its  own  axis,  making  no  real  progress  and  finding  no 
given  termination  of  its  motion ;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view,  that  its  figure  is  circular,  and  so  continuous,  returning 
on  itself,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Hence  arose  various 
derived  senses  for  both  “wheel”  and  “circle.”  Thus  the  rhetoricians 
and  grammarians  speak  of  the  “circle  of  the  period,”  much  as  we 
might  say  the  “rounded  period,”  and  of  the  closed  “circle”  of  an  argu¬ 
ment;  a  verse  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  word  was  called  a 
“circle,”  and  so  was  a  continuous  series  of  myths  (especially  the  “epic 
cycle”).* 

For  instance,  Ocellus  Lucanus  (neo-pythagorean),  Libellus  de  universi 
natura ,  i,  15  (Mullach,  Fragmenta  philosophorum  grceconnn ,  i,  p.  394), 
^  x£  yap  xoO  axYjptaxog  131a  xuxXoq  *  ouxo<;  31  xdvxoOsv  iVoq  y.aX  opiotoq . 
$i6xsp  avapxos  xal  dxEXsuxiqxog. 

In  physiology  the  continual  cycle  of  breathing  in  and  out  is  described 
by  Plato  (Tim.  79  B)  as  olov  xpo^ou  xspcayopivou  (cf.  also  Galen,  De 
placitis  IJippocratis  et  Platonis,  p.  71 1).  More  important  to  be  con* 
sidered  here  are  the  following  uses : 

(a)  In  general,  “wheel”  and  “circle”  are  used  of  the  round  of  human 
life,  the  cycle  of  successive  generations  which  endlessly  are  born  and 
disappear;  and  the  same  mode  of  thought  was  applied  to  the  whole 
universe,  all  parts  of  which  are  subject  to  endless  succession  of  forma¬ 
tion  and  decay. f 

Thus  Euripides,  Ino,  fragm.  415,  fragm.  419,  ed.  Nauck  (in  Plutarch, 
Consol,  ad  A pollonium ,  6,  p.  104  B) : 

y.GxXog  yap  auxb?  xapx{p.otg  xe  <puxotq, 

Ovtjxwv  te  YEvsqt  *  x&v  p.sv  auqsxai  pfoq, 
x£>v  31  <?0£ve:  xe  xal  Ospf-.sxai  xaXtv. 

•  See  Stephanus,  Thesaurus ,  or  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.  kvkXos. 

t  Of  a  different  order  is  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  revolving  universe,  used  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Plato,  t.  g.  Polil.  12-14,  pp.  269-271  ;  Leg.  x,  8,  p.  898. 
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A  good  statement  of  the  same  idea  (but  without  the  word  x6xXo<;)  is 
that  of  Plutarch  ( Consol .  ad  Apollonium ,  10,  p.  106  E)  in  a  neighbouring 
context  to  that  in  which  he  cites  the  above  fragment  (p.  104  B).  He 
refers  to  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus,  and  compares  the  progress  of  the 
generations — our  grandparents,  our  parents,  ourselves — to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  a  river  (6  yeveastoq  ouxoq  svSeXsx&S  p&*>v 

ob'xoxe  cTYjaeTat),  while  in  the  opposite  direction  flows  the  correspond¬ 
ing  river  of  death  (xod  xdtXtv  evavx(a<;  a jxoi  6  xijq  cpOopaq).  But  here 
the  contrast  of  and  <pOopdc  shows  that  yiveatg  has  its  proper 

sense  of  “  coming  into  being,”  not  the  meaning  which  we  have  to  as¬ 
sume  for  it  in  James. 

Simplicius  ( c .  500  a.d.)  Comm,  in  Epictcti  enchiridion,  ed.  Didot, 
ch.  8,  p.  42,  uses  the  phrase  “  the  endless  circle  of  becoming”  (to<pDap.o<; 
.  .  .  xw  dxep&vxo)  xt)<;  yeviGecag  xuxXw,  81a  xouxo  ex’  eexsepov  xpotovxc,  8tcc 
xb  xfya'XXou  9GopavaXXou  y^veaiv  elvat),  and  similarly,  ed.  Didot,  ch.  27, 
p.  76  (quoted  by  Hort,  Si.  James ,  p.  73).* 

These  passages  well  illustrate  that  conception  of  the  circle  itself 
which  is  probably  the  basis  of  James’s  use  of  xpoxoq,  but  in  them  ylveats 
means  not  “nature,”  in  the  sense  of  yj  xxfacq,  but  “becoming,”  “origi¬ 
nation,”  as  the  context  shows.  Thus  the  close  similarity  of  expression 
to  that  of  James  turns  out  to  be  mainly  accidental,  and  the  passages 
are  not  directly  available  for  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
epistle. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  method  of  thought  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium  (f  c .  440),  Ep.  ii,  158,  interprets  the  phrase  in  James  (which  he 
misquotes  xbv  xpo^bv  xfj?  to  mean  “time”  and  says  oxc  xbv  xpo- 

%bv  xbv  %p6vov  sxaXeas  otec  xb  xpoxostbe?  xat  xuxXtxbv  ste  eauxbv 

yap  avsXtxxsxac.f  His  general  interpretation  is  on  the  right  track,  but 
the  phrase  in  the  epistle  does  not  mean  “time.” 

(i b )  In  connection  with  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  to  new  bodies  after  death,  the  term  “wheel,” 
or  “circle,”  was  naturally  used  to  describe  the  unending  round  of  death 
and  rebirth.  Metempsychosis,  which  in  its  primitive  Thracian  form 
had  been  a  means  of  gaining  after  death  a  full  life,  such  as  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  apart  from  a  body,  became  for  Greek  religious  thought  a  form 
of  purifying  punishment,  from  whose  dismal  cycle  salvation  could 
come  only  from  the  god  and  to  those  alone  who  had  pursued  the  ascetic 
practises  of  the  “  Orphic  life.”  I  To  “cease  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe 
again  from  ill”  (xuxXou  x'  av  xal  dvaxvsuaac  xaxoxiQxoq,  Orph.  fragm. 
226,  Proclus,  In  Plat.  Tim.  comm,  v,  p.  330  B)  was  the  goal  of  the  relig- 

*  See  also,  for  similar  phrases,  the  index  to  Proclus  Diadochus,  In  Plato nis  Timceum  comm . 
ed.  Diehl,  1906,  s.  v.  kvk A05. 

t  This  has  gone  into  Cramer’s  Catena,  pp.  20 /. 

t  See  E.  Rohde,  Psyche *,  1903,  ii,  pp.  121-131,  133-136,  165,  note  2,  217-219  f.;  Jane  E. 
Harrison,  Prolegomena  (as  cited  below);  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  1829,  ii,  pp.  795-806. 
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ious  life  of  the  Orphic  initiate,  and  in  the  ritual  a  wheel  seems  to  have 
played  a  part.  “The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the 
Orphic  soul  is  xuxXou  B'e^xroev  PapuxevOlos  apyaXioio,  ‘1  have  flown 
out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  wheel.’  ”  * 

This  Orphic  round  of  birth,  death,  reincarnation,  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  is  described  as  “the  wheel  of  fate  and  birth”  (6  rrj<;  etp.ap;jivi;<; 
ts  xal  ysvsjswg  xpoxo;;)t  and  “the  circle  of  birth”  (6  xtixXoq  xijs  ye- 
vlasw^)4  The  phrase  “compulsory  circle”  (xuxXog  dvayKriq)  is  also 
found  in  a  statement  of  the  kindred  transmigration  doctrine  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Pythagoras. §  But  the  phrases,  although  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Jas.  36,  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  it.  To  think 
of  the  tongue  as  enflaming  the  “wheel”  of  metempsychosis  is  non¬ 
sense;  and,  on  the  other  side,  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
James’s  robust  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility  than  the  idea  of  a 
fatalistic  circle. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  author  of 
the  epistle  had  direct  contact  with  Orphic  mysteries  and  ideas.  The 
resemblance  of  language  may  well  be  a  mere  accident,  and  even  if 
we  suppose  that  he  had  picked  up  and  misused  a  chance  phrase,  that 
would  be  fully  accounted  for  by  acquaintance  with  Cynic  popular 
preachers,  or  Stoic-cynic  writers  of  diatribes,  who  must  have  given 
currency  to  such  catch-words  incidentally  to  their  satirical  attacks  on 
the  ideas  which  the  phrases  conveyed.il 

( c )  Similar  expressions  are  used  of  fatalistic  necessity.  So  Philo, 
De  somn.  ii,  6,  p.  664,  xuxXov  xal  xpo)d>v  dvayx dcxsXsuxirjxou.  In  the 
magic  literature  are  found  such  expressions  as  xuxXa  xfi<q  dcv&Yxiq*;;  see 
O.  Gruppe,  Grieck.  Mythologie  und  Religions geschichte,  1906,  p.  1086, 
note  1. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  Ysveat<;  in  later  philo¬ 
sophical  use  means  “necessity”  (for  instances,  see  Clementine  Recogni¬ 
tions ,  viii,  2,  4,  6,  7,  etc.).  But  this  whole  field  of  fatalistic  thought  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  everything  that  James  held  dear. 

*The  verse  is  from  the  Compagno  tablet,  Kaibel,  Inscr.  Ital.  et  Sicil.  641,  p.  158.  See 
Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  pp.  586, 
5S9-594,  668-671;  and  note  the  similar  use  of  crTe<l>avo<:  in  other  verses  of  the  same  in¬ 
scription. 

t  Simplicius,  In  Arist.  de  ccclo  comm .  ii,  p.  168  b  (ed.  Heiberg,  p.  377). 

t  Proclus,  In  Plat.  Tim.  comm,  v,  p.  330  A;  cf.  also  Orphica,  fragmm.  222,  223,  225,  cd. 
Abel,  1885,  pp.  244-246. 

§  Diogenes  Laert.  viii,  14,  Vita  Pythag.  ttpwtov  <£a<xi  tovtov  [Pythagoras]  ano^vai  t/jv 
}pv\f)v  kvk\o v  avd.yicr)<;  afjLeifiovtrai'  aWore  aWois  ev&eiaOat.  ^uiots. 

||  See  A.  Dieterich,  A Jekyia,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  141. 

In  any  case  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  Simpli¬ 
cius’s  “  wheel  of  fate  and  birth  ”  is  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Ixion’s  wheel,  and  that 
Ixion’s  wheel  was  sometimes  represented  as  fiery.  As  a  rationalising  interpretation  of  James’s 
language,  parallel  to  this,  may  be  mentioned  the  idea  of  a  wheel  catching  fire  from  a  "hot 
box  ”  at  the  axle,  which  is  seriously  offered  by  many  commentaries  ! 
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vi to  ti) 9  YeeW?;?.  Gehenna,  a  term  elsewhere  used  in  the 
N.  T.  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  here  means  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  was  naturally  associated  with 
fire,  cf .  Mt.  522  189,  Mk.  945,  and  see  IIDB ,  “Gehenna.” 
Observe  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  purely  Jewish  idea  into  a 
notably  Greek  context. 

7-12.  The  tongue  is  untamable;  its  use  in  blessing  God  gives 
no  security  against  its  abuse  later  for  cursing  men;  this  is  wrong 
and  contrary  to  nature . 

7.  7 ap,  explains  how  the  extreme  statement  of  v.  6  is  justi¬ 
fied.  The  dreadful  character  of  the  tongue  comes  from  its 
untamableness. 

0i]  p  loop  re  Kal  7 reran  cop  epirerchp  re  /cal  inaXicon ,  “beasts 
and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes.”  Cf.  Deut.  417*  18,  1  Kings  4s3, 
Acts  1012  116,  which  all,  like  the  present  passage,  have  more  or 
less  direct  reference  to  Gen.  i20«  24«  26. 

eVaXiW,  i.  e .  fishes.  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  but  is  common  in  secular  Greek,  both  poetry  and  late 
prose. 

hajidferai  fcal  SeSd/iao-rai,  “is  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
actually  been,  tamed.”  Cf.  Schmid,  Atticismus ,  ii,  p.  276. 

rrj  (fvcrec  rrj  dp6p(o7TiP7].  The  dative  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
“in  subjection  to.”  The  term  itself  means  “human  kind” 
(cf.  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  and  references  in  Wetstein),  and 'is  used 
here  instead  of  the  more  natural  rot?  anQpdnrois  in  order  to 
make  a  little  play  with  iracra  (pvats. 

The  control  of  animals  by  man  was  a  familiar  Hebrew  obser¬ 
vation,  cf.  Gen.  i28  92,  Ps.  86-8,  Ecclus.  174;  it  was  also  a  com¬ 
mon  subject  of  Greek  and  Roman  comment  and  moralising, 
see  references  in  Mayor. 

8.  ovbeh  hajidaai  Bvparac.  Notice  the  alliteration  with 
cf.  v.  5,  and  4  Macc.  1531,  where  tc  is  repeated  six  times. 

dpOpchircop .  Belongs  with  ovSek  ■  alludes  to  and p coir [py . 

This  is  not  meant  to  be,  as  Augustine  ( De  nal.  d  grat.  ch.  15)  and  others 
since  have  thought,  in  contrast  with  the  divine  power  which  can  do  all 
things,  but  is  a  popular  way  of  saying  that  complete  control  of  the 
tongue  is  not  to  be  expected ;  cf.  v. 2  T^Xecoq  avfjp. 
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The  Pelagian  interpretation,  which  took  this  as  a  question,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  proof-text  for  universal  sinfulness,  is  unacceptable  because 
opposed  to  the  context. 

aKO.Ta(TTO.Tov  kokov ,  “a  restless,  forthputting,  evil” ;  best 
taken  (because  of  /xccrr?;)  as  nominative  absolute;  cf.  Mk.  1238. 
ciKOTaoTOTo 9  is  the  opposite  of  Be&afiacrfjievos ;  see  on  i8,  and 
cf.  316  aKOTOGTOoLO.  Cf.  Hermas,  Hand,  ii,  3  irov7]pd  fj  koto- 
'\a\ta}  ctKOTaoTOTOV  Saifioviov  icrTiv. 

dcxaxiaxxcov]  CKL  minnnler  m  syrutr  Cyr  read  cJxax&oxe'rov ;  more 
commonplace,  hence  probably  an  emendation. 

iov  0avaTr}(f)dpovf  “deadly  poison,”  probably  with  allusion  to 
the  poison  of  the  serpent’s  tongue.  Cf.  Ps.  1403,  quoted  in 
Rom.  313.  Cf.  Lucian,  Fugit.  19  lov  fieoTov  auroT?  to  oTofia. 
The  figure  of  poison  was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks, 
used  for  various  hateful  things  (references  in  Mayor). 

9.  Continues  thought  of  v.  8.  Even  good  use  of  the  tongue 
now  gives  no  security  against  misuse  later. 

iv  avTrj ,  “by  it,”  cf.  Rom.  156.  This  might  be  the  Hebrais¬ 
tic  instrumental  iv  (see  Blass,  §  41.  1,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Pro- 
legomcna ,  pp.  11  /.,  61  /.,  104),  but  is  more  probably  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  Hellenistic  usage  for  which  good  parallels  are  found 
only  in  very  late,  Byzantine,  writers  (see  Stephanus,  Thesaurus , 
ed.  Hase  and  Dindorf,  s.  v.y  coll.  963  /.). 

This  twofold  use  of  the  tongue  is  frequently  mentioned.  Philo,  De 
decal .  19,  p.  196  oO  yeep  qgiov,  St*  ou  axbpLaxog  xb  tepwxaxov  ovopia  xpo- 
(pspexaf  Tig,  Sia  xouxou  <pQ£yy£(J^  to>v  atexpwv. 

Plutarch,  De  garrulitatc ,  S,  p.  506  C  b0ev  b  ILxTaxbg  06  xaxiog,  xou 
Aiyuxtuov  (SaaiX^wg  tepsiov  auxdj,  xal  xsXe uaavxog  xb  xaXXiaxov 

xal  xb  ^siptaxov  xp lag,  exspi^ev  egeXibv  xtqv  yXiStto cv,  d>g  op-yavov 

piev  dYa0(Sv,  opyavov  cl  xwv  xsxwv  xov  o^aav.  Substantially  the 

same  story  is  told  in  Levit.  rabba,  33  pr.  on  Prov.  1821  (Schottgen, 
Ilorae  hcb.  i,  p.  1024)  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  who  sent  his  servant 
to  market  to  buy  first  good  and  then  bad  food,  and  found  himself 
both  times  supplied  with  tongues.  See  other  references  in  Mayor  and 
Windisch,  and  cf.  the  passages  in  which  occurs,  Prov.  ii13, 

Ecclus.  59’  14  6l  2S13,  Orac.  Sib.  iii,  37.] 

evXoyov/jLcv.  Doubtless  with  reference  both  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  adding  “Blessed  be  He,”  whenever  the  name  of  God 
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was  mentioned  {cf.  Rom.  i25  g5,  2  Cor.  n31),  and  to  other  litur¬ 
gical  ascriptions  of  praise.  For  the  latter,  cf.  2  Cor.  i3,  Eph.  i3, 
1  Pet.  i3,  Ps.  14521,  and  the  Shemone  Esre  (Schiirer,  GJV ,  §  27, 
Anhang) . 

top  icvpiop  /cal  irarepa.  Both  words  refer  to  God.  See  on  21 ; 
cf.  i27.  The  expression  has  no  complete  parallel ;  cf.  1  Chron. 
2910,  Is.  6316,  Mt.  n25,  Ecclus.  231’  4. 

/caTap(i)fjLe9a}  cf .  Job  3130,  Ps.  io7  624  10928,  Lk.  628,  Rom. 
1214. 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  6  rj  dyaOrj  Siapoia  ov/c  Svo  yXwcr- 
cra?  evkoy(a<;  /cal  /cardpas. 

tol»?  tcad'  o/xotWa'  9eov  yeyoporas.  Cf.  Gen.  i26  9s,  Ecclus. 
173,  Wisd.  223.  Cf.  Bereshith  r.  24  (Wetstein),  quoted  by 
Hort. 

10.  ov  XPV-  Used  only  here  in  N.  T. 

11-12.  The  contrary  example  of  springs  and  trees.  What 
takes  place  with  the  tongue  would  be  impossible  in  nature. 
For  the  same  thought,  cf.  Enoch  2~54. 

11.  y  irrjyr).  mjyr}  has  the  article  as  the  representative  of 
its  class;  see  Winer,  §  18.  1. 

1 8pvei,  “gush.”  “Send  forth”  (E.V.)  is  an  exact,  but  prosaic, 
rendering  of  this  mainly  poetical  word,  which  is  not  used  else¬ 
where  in  0.  T.  or  N.  T.  It  means  “teem,”  “be  full  to  burst¬ 
ing,”  and  is  ordinarily  used  intransitively,  with  dative  or  geni¬ 
tive,  of  the  swelling  buds  of  plants  and  so,  figuratively,  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  fulness.  Here  the  context  shows  that  the  thought 
is  of  the  gushing  forth  of  the  water. 

to  y\v/cv  /cal  to  iri/cpop. 

Cognate  accusatives,  as  in  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  114  7rerpa? 
.  .  .  fcop  1 /Scop  fipvova?]<;.  Mayor  gives  many  other  references, 
in  some  of  which,  as  here,  the  cognate  accusative  occurs. 
yKv/cv  means  “fresh,”  Tn/cpov  {cf.  v. 12  akv/cov)i  “brackish.” 
Cf.  Ex.  1523'25  ( m/cpov }  iyKv/cavd 7])}  Jer.  2315. 

This  occurrence  is  prophesied  as  a  portent  in  4  Ezra  5®  in  dulcibus 
aquis  salsae  invenientur.  “Only  in  the  times  of  the  End,  in  the  days 
of  the  sinners,  when  all  nature  reverses  its  order  and  shows  itself 
ripe  for  destruction,  does  such  a  phenomenon  appear”  (Spitta,  p.  104). 
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12.  aSc\(pOL  fiov.  Here  inserted  to  add  emphasis,  not,  as 
more  often,  to  mark  a  transition;  so  i16  25. 

crv/C7]}  eXcu'a?,  afiirekos. 

The  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  are  the  three  characteristic 
natural  products  of  warm  countries  about  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  figure,  cf.  Mt.  716  1233 ;  Plutarch,  De  tranquill.  anim.  p. 
472  F  TTjV  ajnve\ov  crvfca  (pe'peiv  ovfc  a^iovfieu  ovhe  ttjp  eXcu'a v 
Pdrpvs;  similarly,  Seneca,  Ep.  S725,  De  ira  ii,  106 ;  Epict.  Diss. 
ii,  2018. 

ovre  seems  to  be  an  error  for  ovSey  but  the  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  these  words  in  the  Mss.  by  textual  corruption  makes 
it  hard  to  be  sure  that  good  ancient  writing  did  not  exercise 
more  freedom  in  the  use  of  them  than  the  grammarians  would 
sanction  ;  see  Radermacher,  N  cutcstamcntliche  Grammatik>  p. 
172. 

oKvkqv^  sc.  v&c op,  “salt  water”;  i.e.  a  salt  spring.  There 
were  salt  springs  or  brine-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  are  described  as  bitter  and  salt; 
see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine ,  1856,  ii,  p.  384. 

yXv/cv  ttoltjo’cll  vSc op,  sc.  SvvaTdi  (as  is  shown  by  the  parallel 
first  half  of  the  verse). 

No  application  of  these  illustrations  is  made,  and  James  turns 
abruptly  to  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  passage  well 
illustrates  his  vividness  and  fertility  of  illustration,  as  well  as 
his  method  of  popular  suggestiveness,  rather  than  systematic 
development  of  the  thought. 

oG'ts  aAuxbv  yXuxu]  BAC  minn. 

ouTcog  outs  [ou$s  S  minn]  aXuxbv  yAuxu]  ^C2  minn  IT  vg  syrPeah  boh 
Cyr. 

ouTwg  ouSsyua  tutqy-?)  aXuxbv  xal  yAuxu]  FTP  (outs)  minnPIer  syrhcI  °** 
(syrhcl  tl1  om  ouTtoq). 

13-18.  The  true  Wise  Man’s  wisdom  must  be  meek  and  peace¬ 
able  ;  such  wisdom  alone  comes  from  above ,  and  only  peaceable 
righteousness  receives  the  divine  reward. 

13.  The  Wise  Alan  must  by  a  good  life  illustrate  the  meek¬ 
ness  which  belongs  to  true  wisdom. 
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t&.  For  similar  rhetorical  questions,  see  Ps.  3312  10743,  Is. 
5010,  Ecclus.  634,  etc.  These  short  interrogative  sentences  (fre¬ 
quent  in  Paul)  are  characteristic  of  the  diatribe;  Bultmann, 

pp.  14  jj. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  although  it  would  be  possible,  to  take  x (q 
in  the  sense  of  ocixt?.  See  Buttmann,  §  139  (Thayer’s  translation,  p. 
252) ;  Blass,  §  50.  5  ;  J.  II.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  p.  93 ;  Winer,  §  25. 1. 

(70(^09.  The  technical  term  for  the  Teacher  ( cf .  v. l) ;  in 
Jewish  usage  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  practical  moral  wis¬ 
dom,  resting  on  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  words  of  James  re¬ 
late  to  the  ideal  to  be  maintained  by  a  professional  Wise  Man 
and  Teacher,  not  merely  to  the  private  wisdom  of  the  layman. 

iiriaTijfjLUiv,  “  understanding, ”  with  a  certain  tone  of  superi¬ 
ority,  like  our  “expert.”  Cf.  Ecclus.  prol .,  Dan.  i4  veavlcncovs 
.  .  .  eTTLarrjfxova 9  iv  iraar)  crocpia. 

cro<£o9  and  eTnaTr/poov  are  used  as  synonyms  in  Deut.  i13*  15 
46,  Dan.  512,  cf.  Philo,  De  pram,  el  pants ,  14  crcxfiov  apa  ye'vos 
teal  iiriaTrjuovucdoTaTOV. 

Seitjarco  be  ri) 9  fca\rj<;  avaerr pocprjs  ra  epya  avrov  iv  irpav- 
ttjti  crocpi'cLS,  “let  him  by  his  good  life  show  that  his  works  have 
been  done  in  the  meekness  appropriate  to  wisdom.” 

The  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  aid  of  218,  Set£co  ite  tcov  epyoov  pov  rrjv  ttlcttlv.  The  wise 
Alan  is  here  called  on  to  prove  not  (as  many  commentators 
suppose)  his  wisdom  (which  would  require  Sei^arco  rrjv  crocpiav), 
but  his  meekness.  For  Jewish  examples  of  the  tendency  of 
learned  discussion  to  excite  passion,  see  J.  Friedmann,  Der  ge- 
sellschaftliche  Verkehr  und  die  Umgangsformeln  in  talmudischer 
Zeil ,  1914,  pp.  58/. 

It  is  better  to  take  ev  xpauxrjxt  ao?(aq  in  this  way  than  as  if  it  were 
used  in  deprecation  of  the  possible  ostentation  implied  in  8ei£<£xto 
(“Let  him  point  to  his  good  works,  but  let  him  do  so  with  due  meek¬ 
ness  such  as  befits  wisdom”).  This  would  have  to  be  indicated  more 
clearly,  as  by  inserting  aXXi  before  ev. 

The  reason  for  rejecting  the  (at  first  sight  simpler)  interpretation, 
“Let  him  prove  his  wisdom  by  his  good  life”  (Clem.  Rom.  38s  6  ao?b<; 
evSety.vuaOo  x^v  aoqjfav  aijxou  Iv  X 6foi<;  aXX’  ev  epyoi?  diYaOot^),  which 
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many  commentators  have  adopted,  has  been  indicated  above.  It  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  text  of  v.  13  and  does  not  give  to  “meekness” 
the  emphasis  that  is  needed  in  order  to  prepare  for  v.  14. 

eV  7rpavT7]n }  cf.  i21  (of  the  hearer,  as  here  of  the  teacher). 

“Meekness”  is  the  opposite  of  arrogance  and  of  the  qualities 
referred  to  in  v. 14 ;  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  lxii.  Pirke  Aboth, 
iv,  11,  “He  that  is  arrogant  in  decision  is  foolish,  wicked,  and 
puffed  up  in  spirit,”  is  a  maxim  which  refers  to  this  besetting 
danger  of  rabbis;  see  Taylor’s  Sayings  of  the  Fathers 2,  p.  69, 
notes  13  and  14,  with  quotation  from  R.  Jonah,  and  cf.  Pirke 
Aboth,  iv,  12,  14. 

14.  And  if  your  heart  enkindle  with  fierce,  obstinate,  and 
divisive  zeal  for  your  own  views,  do  not  let  such  passion  come 
to  expression. 

Se,  “and,”  in  continuation  of  v. 13,  not  in  contrast. 

WH.’s  period  before  et  31  is  too  strong  a  punctuation ;  a  colon  is 
sufficient. 

^rfhov  mtepov ,  “harsh  zeal.”  Because  of  ipiOiav  this  mean¬ 
ing  for  ^rfkov  is  better  than  the  meaning  “jealousy”  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  personal  jealousy),  and  corresponds  well  to 
the  general  thought.  The  idea  is  of  a  fierce  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  one’s  own  opinion  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others. 

This  sense  of  “fanatical  zeal”  (as  distinguished  from  “emulation” 
and  “jealousy”)  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  Greek  usage,  but  has  been 
made  specially  common  by  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  where 
stands  in  all  cases  for  nxji*?,  “jealous  devotion  to  a  cause,”  “fanatical 
ardour,”  as  thjXouv  does  in  nearly  all  cases  for  the  verb  xjji. 

It  is  the  virtue  of  the  religious  “zealot,”  cf.  1  Kings  ig10-  u,  Ecclus. 
48 2  (Elijah),  1  Macc.  254-  68,  4  Macc.  1812  (Phinehas),  Phil.  3s  (Paul), 
Gal.  i14,  Acts  2 120.  But  it  also  becomes  the  vice  of  the  fanatic;  and 
hence  its  special  danger  for  the  religious  teacher. 

In  secular  use  generally  means  “heat,”  as  expressed  in  “emula¬ 
tion,”  “rivalry” — whether  good  or  bad;  see  below,  note  on  42.  The 
Biblical  sense  brings  it  near  to  the  Hellenic  ctcouSyj,  which,  starting  from 
another  side  (“haste,”  “exertion”),  acquired  a  wide  range  of  meanings 
including  “zeal”  and  “rivalry.” 

See  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxvi,  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Rom.  3.  Note  the 
connection  of  an(l  axaxaaTaafa  in  y. 18,  and  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  32. 
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IpiQlav 9  “  selfish  ambition.”  The  word  denotes  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  use  unworthy  and  divisive  means  for  promoting  one’s 
own  views  or  interests,  cf.  Rom.  28,  2  Cor.  1220,  Gal.  520  (and 
Lightfoot’s  note),  and  references  in  Mayor,  together  with 
Hort’s  valuable  note,  ad  loc .  pp.  81-83;  U^PL^a  really  means 
the  vice  of  a  leader  of  a  party  created  for  his  own  pride:  it 
is  partly  ambition,  partly  rivalry”  (Hort). 

eV  7-77  fcapSia  v/icov  has  a  certain  emphasis,  in  contrast  with 
/cara/cavxaaOe.  The  meaning  is:  “If  you  have  these  qualities 
in  your  heart,  do  not  let  them  come  to  expression.” 

fi7)  fcaTa/cavxacrOe  (sc.  rcov  aXkoiv)  /cal  fevbeade  Kara  r?}? 
aKrjdela 9.  “Do  not  boast  and  be  arrogant,  and  thus  prove 
false  to  the  Truth.”  That  would  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
spirit  of  and  ipiOia  in  the  heart;  and  it  must  be  sup¬ 

pressed.  /cara/cavxacrOe  (cf.  note  on  213)  seems  here  to  relate 
to  the  browbeating  on  the  part  of  the  Wise  Man  who  haugh¬ 
tily  forces  his  own  views  on  others. 

Others  connect  pif)  xaTaxocu^aaOc  directly  with  x-axa  Tijg  dcXirjOsi'ag, 
see  Winer,  §  54.  5,  note  (Thayer’s  transl.  p.  470,  note  3).  The  sense 
then  would  be:  “Do  not  boast  over,  and  lie  against,  the  truth.”  But 
the  idea  of  “boasting  over  (or  against)  the  truth”  is  out  of  place  in  the 
context,  and  is  itself  unnatural.  xairaxauxaaOai  y.olz6l  Ttvo<;  is  a  con¬ 
struction  which  nowhere  occurs. 

/cal  xf/evSeaOe  Kara  rr\ 9  aXrjOei'a 9.  “And  thus  play  false 
against  the  truth,”  i.  e.  by  your  conduct  (/cara/cavxacrOat) 
prove  false  to,  and  belie,  the  truth  which  you  as  a  Wise  Man 
profess  to  have  and  utter. 

Cf.  4  Macc.  534  oj  as,  TuacSeuTcS:  v6jjls,  1318;  see  L.  a/id  S. 

s.  v.  for  examples  of  with  accusative,  meaning  “prove  false 

to”  an  oath,  a  treaty,  a  marriage,  an  alliance,  a  threat,  a  promise. 

See  also  Zahn,  GnK ,  i,  p.  792,  note,  and  J.  Weiss,  Der  erste  Korinther- 
brief,  p.  354,  note,  for  examples  of  xaTa^euSsaOac,  “speak  falsely  to 
the  injury  of  someone.” 

r?/5  ahrjOetas.  Cf.  i18  Ao'yco  aKijOdas,  519  7T \avrj6rj  cnro  tt]<; 
aXrjdelas.  This  means  the  Christian  truth  which  the  Wise 
Man  knows — truth  of  both  practical  morals  and  religion.  See 
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the  fuller  discussion  in  the  note  on  519.  The  conduct  here  cen¬ 
sured  is  contrary  to  and  forbidden  by  this  truth ;  hence,  if  the 
Wise  Man  is  guilty  of  that  conduct,  he  is  false  to  the  truth  of 
which  he  is  the  representative. 

If  the  phrase  ^suBeaQe  xaxi  xt]<;  aXTj0sfa<;  stood  alone,  a  simpler  in¬ 
terpretation  would  perhaps  be  “do  not  lie,  violating  the  truth”  ( cf . 
Ecclus.  4 25  pj)  dtvTiXsys  xfj  dcX-r;0e(<?,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  51  XaXtiv  xaxa 
xyk  dX-rjOetas),  but  that  would  be  alien  to  the  context  here,  and  it  is 
in  itself  not  wholly  acceptable  since  it  makes  xaxa  xfjc;  <£X-rj0eta<;  a  mere 
redundancy. 

[r?)  xaxaxauxaaOe  xocl  v-oezdt  xijc;  dX7]0e(a<;]  X  syrP®ah  read 

xaxaxauxaaOe  xaxd]  x^q  dX^Osiaq  xod  Doubtless  an  emen¬ 

dation  due  to  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  xaxaxauxaaOe  alone. 

15.  clvtt)  rj  aocpia ,  “that  wisdom,”  i.  e.  the  professed  wisdom 
which  is  accompanied  by  7 n/cpoV,  ipt8(ay  /carafcav^riat^) 

and  lacks  npavr 775. 

avuOev  tear epxppLevrj,  i.e.  divine,  from  God,  cf.  i5*17;  cf. 
Philo,  De  prof.  30  aocpiav  avuOev  6jjL^p7]6e2ao.v  an  ovpavov ,  De 
congr.  emd..grat .  7,  De  proem,  ei  pcen.  8;  Hermas,  Maud.  Lx,  11, 
xi,  5 ;  and  Schottgen,  Horae  hebraicae ,  ad  loc.,  for  many  rabbin¬ 
ical  instances  of  what  was  plainly  a  common  Jewish  expres¬ 
sion.  The  phrase  is  contrasted  with  the  following  three  ad¬ 
jectives. 

For  the  divine  origin  of  true  wisdom,  cf.  e.  g.  Prov.  2 6  S22-31,  Wisd.  725 
94*  9f-,  Ecclus.  i1*4  24s  ff-,  Enoch  42,  Philo,  as  above,  1  Cor.  i19-2®. 

iiriyeios,  “earthly,”  cf.  Phil.  319,  Col.  32,  1  Cor.  1547,  Jn.  331 

823. 

€71-176409  seems  to  mean  here  “derived  from  the  frail  and 
finite  world  of  human  life  and  affairs.”  Cf.  Philo’s  contrast  of 
ovpdvtos  and  777^09,  Leg.  all.  i,  12,  and  the  far-reaching  dualism 
on  which  it  rests. 

1 pvxuc?jy  “natural”  (Latin  animalis ,  E.V.  “sensual”),  i.e. 
pertaining  to  the  natural  life  OA^X??)  which  men  and  animals 
alike  have;  1  Cor.  214  is41-46,  Jude  19. 

Cf.  Rev.  89  Olwyjj  of  animals).  See  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  7  and  13,  Quis 
rer.  div.  her.  11,  and  E.  Hatch,  Essays,  p.  124,  cf.  pp.  1 15-120. 
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The  word  was  intelligible  and  familiar  in  this  sense  to  Paul's 
readers,  and  does  not  imply  later  gnostic  usage;  see  J.  Weiss, 
Der  erste  Korintherbrief ,  1910,  pp.  69  /.,  371— 373  ;  R.  Reitzen- 
stein,  Die  hellenistischen  Mysterienreligionen ,  1910,  pp.  42-47, 
109,  112,  151/. 

The  curious  resemblance  to  the  gnostic  designation  of  the  two  lower 
grades  of  men  as  %oixo(  and  4'JXtX0-  is  probably  not  significant.  Yet 
see  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum 2,  ii,  p.  546.  Useful  references  will  be 
found  in  Mayor. 

&cufiovia)$Ti<;,  “ resembling, "  or  “pertaining  to"  (“proceeding 
from"),  an  evil  spirit,  cf.  219,  1  Tim.  41.  This  word  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere  only  Sym.,  Ps.  916,  and  Schol.  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  Ran.  293,  <f)dvTa<jfJLa  EaipovitoSes  vto  "E Karrjs  im- 

Treiiiroiievov. 

These  three  words,  “earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  describe  the 
so-called  wisdom,  which  is  not  of  divine  origin,  in  an  advancing 
series — as  pertaining  to  the  earth,  not  to  the  world  above;  to 
mere  nature,  not  to  the  Spirit;  and  to  the  hostile  spirits  of  evil, 
instead  of  to  God.  Hernias,  Maud,  be,  11,  xi,  8,  show  a  variety 
of  resemblances  to  this  passage  of  James,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  literary  dependence. 

The  church  speedily  and  permanently  used  this  conception  of  Satanic 
origin  to  account  for  the  gnostic  “wisdom”;  cf.  e.  g.  Justin,  A pol.  i,  58. 
In  James,  however,  it  is  not  the  substance,  but  the  temper,  of  the 
“wisdom”  that  makes  it  false.  James  is  not  attacking  systems  of 
false  teaching.  See  Weinel,  Wirhungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geistey  pp. 
13/.,  16-18,  20/. 

16.  7 dp.  Introduces  proof  that  v. 15  is  true.  “For  such  a 
temper,  even  on  the  part  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  Wise  Man, 
leads  to  every  evil." 

otov  .  .  .  creel.  For  this  rhetorical  turn,  cf.  1  Cor.  3 3  and 
Epict.  Diss.  iii,  22 61  (Mayor). 

drearaaraala 7  “disorder,"  “disturbance,"  “trouble."  Cf.  i8 
3*  drear daTCLTO?. 

The  word  seems  to  have  something  of  the  bad  associations  of 
our  word  “  anarchy,"  and  has  to  bear  much  weight  in  this  sen¬ 
tence.  Cf.  Prov.  2628,  1  Cor.  1433,  2  Cor.  1220  £77X09,  epi6laty 
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tear aar aalat ;  and  the  similar  list  of  evils,  Gal.  520,  which  has 
f^Xo?,  ipiOicu,  hi'xparaaiai^  Lk.  219,  Clem.  Rom.  i3.  See 
Hatch,  Essays,  p.  4:  “The  political  circumstances  of  Greece 
and  the  East  after  the  death  of  Alexander  had  developed  the 
idea  of  political  instability,  and  with  it  the  word  a  tear  acrr  avia, 
Polyb.  1.  70.  1.” 

(f)av\ov,  “vile,”  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  lxxxiv.  <£af)Xo?  is 
found  only  ten  times  in  the  LXX,  five  instances  being  in  Prov¬ 
erbs,  the  others  in  Job,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  4  Maccabees. 

17.  Cf.  Wisd.  722“25. 

irponov  fiev  dyvrj ,  “first  pure,”  i.  e.  “undefiled,”  free  from  any 
faults  such  as  the  ^77X09  and  ipiOi'a  above  mentioned.  Nothing 
which  shows  itself  as  half-good,  half-bad,  can  be  accounted 
wisdom,  Wisd.  725. 

See  Trench,  §  Lxxxviii  and  references  in  Lex.  s.  v.  aytos.  Cf. 
Phil.  48,  1  Pet.  32.  In  the  LXX  dyvds  is  found  eleven  times,  of 
which  four  instances  are  in  Proverbs  and  four  in  4  Maccabees. 
See  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament , 
p.  5- 

threiTa  introduces  the  following  adjectives,  which,  thus 
grouped,  stand  over  against  dyvrj,  the  quality  from  which  they 
all  proceed. 

elprjvucrj ,  “peaceable,”  cf.  Mt.  59. 

eViei/crj?,  “reasonable,”  “considerate,”  “moderate,”  “gentle” 
(E.V.).  See  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xliii :  “We  have  no  words  in 
English  which  are  full  equivalents  of  the  Greek.”  See  Light- 
foot  on  Phil.  45,  and  Mayor’s  note,  p.  13 1. 

This  is  a  distinctively  Greek  virtue ;  the  word  sxtstxr)?  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  are  found  but  a  few  times  in  LXX,  e.  g.  Ps.  86s,  2  Macc.  g-7.  In 
the  N.  T.  2  Cor.  io1,  Phil.  4®,  1  Tim.  3s,  Tit.  3*,  1  Pet.  21*,  Acts  244. 

evTeiOijs,  “obedient,”  “ready  to  obey”;  here  perhaps  “will¬ 
ing  to  yield,”  the  opposite  of  “obstinate”  (Philo,  De  fortitud.  3). 

Only  here  in  the  N.  T.  In  O.  T.  only  4  Maccabees,  and  in  strict 
sense  of  “obedient.” 

ficcrTrj }  cf.  Rom.  i29  1514,  2  Pet.  214.  The  word  is  not  common 
in  LXX. 
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eXeW,  “mercy,”  a  compassion  which  leads  to  practical  help, 
not  the  mere  emotion  of  pity,  cf.  213.  See  Trench,  Synonyms , 
§  xlvii ;  and  Lex.  s.  v.  eXeew. 

tcapirw  dyadoop,  i.  e .  good  works,  cf.  Mt.  2143,  Gal.  522,  Eph. 
59,  Phil  i11. 

adidfcpiTos ,  “undivided,”  i.  e.  unwavering,  whole-hearted, 
with  reference  to  the  evil  situation  described  in  vv.  9-10. 

Cf.  i6  b  8caxptv6pievo<;,  24  ocexpM-rjxe.  Only  here  in  N.  T. ;  in  0.  T. 
cf.  Prov.  251  (aSdxptxot),  and  there  the  sense  is  doubtful.  See  Ign. 
Trail,  i1  apLwpiov  otdvotav  xal  aScixptxov  ev  uxopiovfi  eyvwv  £%ovx aq, 

Rom.  inscr.,  Philad.  inscr.,  Magn.  15;  Clem.  Alex.  Peed,  ii,  3,  p.  190 
aBiaxpcxtp  xfoxei. 

The  Latin  translations  (Vg.  non  jndicans;  Cod.  Corb.  sine  dijudi - 
catione)  seem  to  have  missed  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  have  many 
interpreters.  Thus  Luther  translates  “ unparteiisch” ;  so’A.V.,  R.V. 
mg.  “without  partiality.” 

clvvtv ofcpcr 09 ,  “without  hypocrisy.” 

In  O.  T.  only  Wisd.  518 1S16 ;  in  N.  T.  Rom.  129,  2  Cor.  6®,  1  Tim.  i5, 
2  Tim.  i5,  1  Pet.  i22,  in  sense  of  “sincere.”  Elsewhere  only  as  adverb 
(dcvuxoxptxw^),  e.  g.  2  Clem.  Rom.  123. 

These  characteristics  of  true  wisdom  are  selected  in  pointed 
opposition  to  the  self-assertive,  quarrelsome  spirit  characteristic 
of  the  other  sort.  Apart  from  the  fundamental  aypf]  they  fall 
into  three  groups : 

elprjvucr),  emeucr) 9,  evi TetOrj^  • 
fjiecrTTj  iXeov 9  fcal  fcapirdyp  dyaOoov  * 
aSidicpiTQ<;}  avvTtOKpiros. 

18.  fcapirbs  Sifcaioavp^ ,  “the  fruit  of  righteousness,”  i.  e. 
the  reward  which  righteous  conduct  brings,  cf.  Heb.  1211  fcapirop 
elpr)vucbv  hfccuocrvvr)? }  Phil,  i11  7r€7rXi)  poo  piepot  tcapirop  Sucaio- 

<TVl’7]<;. 

That  the  expression  “fruit  of  righteousness”  has  the  sense  “product 
of  righteousness  ”  is  shown  by  those  O.  T.  passages  which  seem  to  have 
given  it  its  currency,  and  in  which  it  is  used  with  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions.  Cf.  Prov.  3 9  (LXX),  ii30  ex  xapxoQ  Btxatoauvtjc;  <puaexat  B^vBpov 
i.  e.  “righteousness  brings  long  life,”  13 2  (LXX),  Amos  612.  In 
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all  these  cases  Bcxaioauv^s  indicates  the  source  of  the  “fruit.”  Similarly 
Is.  3217 :  “And  the  work  of  righteousness  (t«  ’ipyot  zfjg  Stxatoauviqq)  shall 
be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  confidence 
forever.”  For  the  figure  of  sowing,  cf.  Prov.  n21  (LXX),  b  SI  cxsfctov 
Sixatoauvrjv  puaOov,  Hos.  1012,  Job  4s,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Levi, 

13®,  etc. 

ev  eiprjvr)  GTceiperai,  “sown  in  peace,”  and  in  peace  only; 
i.  e.  a  righteousness  capable  of  gaining  its  due  reward  must  be 
peaceable;  cf.  i20.  The  sower  is,  of  course,  the  righteous  man. 

For  the  slightly  inaccurate  expression  “sow  the  fruit,  or  crop”  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  seed),  cf.  Apoc.  Bar.  321,  “Sow  the  fruits  of  the  law,” 
Plutarch,  De  vitando  cere  alieno ,  4  axs£povTe<;  oux  fy^epov  xapx6v,  Antiph- 
anes,  Fab.  inc .  iv,  4  oxsfpetv  xapxbv  x&ptxcx;. 

TO??  7 TOCOVCHV  €lpfjVT)V. 

To  “do  peace”  {cf.  Eph.  215,  Col.  i20  elprjvoTroiea)  •  Mt.  5® 
eipTjvoTow)  means  not  merely  to  conciliate  opponents,  but  to 
act  peaceably.  It  is  the  complete  opposite  of  fi/Xo?  and  epiOia, 

The  interpretation  of  v. 18  here  given  may  be  paraphrased,  with  a 
change  of  figure,  thus :  “The  foundation  which  righteousness  lays  for 
eternal  life  can  be  laid  only  in  peace  and  by  those  who  practise  peace.” 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  righteousness  includes  peaceableness. 

Another  common  interpretation  takes  xstpxb?  Btxatoauvrj?  as  mean¬ 
ing  “the  fruit  which  consists  in  righteousness.”  The  source  will  then 
be  the  true  wisdom,  of  which  righteousness  is  the  product.  The  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  would  be  Heb.  1211,  where  righteousness  seems  to  be  itself 
the  fruit,  and  the  parallelism  of  Jas.  316,  where  the  product  of  'Cjfkoq  and 
sptOta  is  said  to  be  dxaraaTaafoc  and  xav  ^auXov  xpaY^a.  Phil,  i11,  to 
which  appeal  is  often  made,  is  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  righteousness  is  the  fruit  except  by  giving  to  Sixatoauvtj 
its  peculiar  Pauline  sense. 

But  the  O.  T.  passages  referred  to  above  create  a  strong  presumption 
against  this  interpretation;  the  simple  meaning  of  the  phrase  speaks 
against  it;  and,  further,  righteousness  is  more  naturally  thought  of 
(apart  from  Pauline  theology)  as  the  condition  of  receiving  divine  re¬ 
ward,  not  as  the  reward  itself.  The  general  drift  of  the  verse  would  be 
the  same  under  either  interpretation. 
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III.  WORLDLINESS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CON¬ 
DUCT  OF  LIFE  CONTRASTED  (41-5“). 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-12.  The  cause  of  the  crying  evils  of  life  is  the  pursuit  of  pleas¬ 
ure ,  an  aim  which  is  in  direct  rivalry  with  God  and  abhorrent  to 
him . 

l-2b.  Quarrels  and  conflicts  are  due  to  the  struggle  for 
pleasure  and  for  the  means  of  pleasure. 

The  paragraph  is  written  not  so  much  to  censure  the  quarrels 
as  to  set  forth  the  evil  results  of  aiming  at  pleasure ;  in  nowise 
is  it  introduced  in  order  merely  to  give  an  abstract  analysis 
(irodev)  of  the  ultimate  source  of  the  quarrelling. 

Some  have  taken  41  of  difficulties  between  the  teachers  ( cf .  i19*21 
316),  but  this  is  not  indicated  in  the  text,  and  is  an  unnatural  limita¬ 
tion. 

We  have  here,  doubtless,  a  glimpse  of  the  particular  com¬ 
munities  with  which  the  writer  was  acquainted,  but  the  exhor¬ 
tation  assumes  that  all  communities  show  substantially  the 
same  characteristics.  The  addition  of  ev  vpuv}  v. l,  recalls  the 
thought  from  the  ideal  pictures  in  the  preceding  verse  to  the 
actual  situation  in  the  world — and  even  in  the  Christian  church. 
Cf.  Philo,  De  gig.  n:  “For  consider  the  continual  war  which 
prevails  among  men  even  in  time  of  peace  (top  eV  dprjvrj 
7T okep,ov  au0pd)7ra)p)y  and  which  exists  not  merely  between  na¬ 
tions  and  countries  and  cities,  but  also  between  private  houses, 
or,  I  might  rather  say,  is  present  with  every  individual  man; 
observe  the  unspeakable  raging  storm  in  men’s  souls  that  is 
excited  by  the  violent  rush  of  the  affairs  of  life;  and  you 
may  well  wonder  whether  any  one  can  enjoy  tranquillity  in 
such  a  storm,  and  maintain  calm  amid  the  surge  of  this  bellow¬ 
ing  sea.” 

The  opening  of  this  paragraph  and  of  the  two  following,  413-17  51'8, 
lacks  the  usual  d3sX9o(  jjlou. 
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7 roXefwi,  “feuds,”  “quarrels”;  fidxaL>  “ conflicts,”  “conten¬ 
tions.”  The  two  words  cover  the  chronic  and  the  acute  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  community. 

ic6Xeyio<;  and  [lixQ  are  so  frequently  combined  in  Homer  as  to  elicit 
comment  from  Eustathius  more  than  once.  See  especially  Eustathius 
on  II.  i,  177.  In  later  writers  they  became  a  standing  combination;  see 
references  in  Wetstein,  e .  g.  Epict.  Diss.  iii,  139.  Hence  the  combined 
phrase  is  naturally  used  here  with  no  great  distinction  between  the  two 
terms. 

For  oq  used  of  private  quarrel,  cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  5,  Dan 
52,  Sim.  48,  Ps.  Sol.  124,  Jos.  Antiq.  xvii,  24,  Ps.-Diog.  Ep.  28,  Clem. 
Rom.  46s.  For  referring  to  private  strife,  cf.  Neh.  13  n,  Prov. 
171,  Ecclus.  69  2714,  2  Tim.  223-  24,  2  Cor.  7s,  Plat.  Tim.  88  A 
iv  TrotscjOat,  Epict.  Diss.  i,  n18,  ii,  1214,  iii,  1212,  iv.  52. 

iK  rcav  fjSovcoVj  “because  you  make  pleasures  your  aim,” 
SotAeuopre?  €TL0vfjLLCu$  Kal  toikiXclls  (Tit.  3*).  Over 

against  pleasure  as  the  great  end  stands  submission  to  God 

(v-  T). 

row  aTparevo/j-evuv  eV  roi?  fie'KecnvJ  “which  are  at  war  with 
one  another,  having  their  seat  in  your  bodily  members,”  and 
which  so  bring  about  conflicts  among  you.  The  war  is  between 
pleasures  which  have  their  seat  in  the  bodies  of  several  persons, 
not  between  conflicting  pleasures  throwing  an  individual  into 
a  state  of  internal  strife  and  confusion.  Since  the  pleasures 
clash,  the  persons  who  take  them  as  their  supreme  aim  are  nec¬ 
essarily  brought  into  conflict,  arparevofievcov  makes  the  con¬ 
nection  between  rjSovai  and  7 roXe/ioc. 

By  some  interpreters  the  warfare  is  thought  of  as  merely  directed 
toward  the  winning  of  gratification,  by  still  others  as  a  war  against  the 
soul  (1  Pet.  2u),or  against  the  voOg  (Rom.  723  ;  see  passages  from  Philo 
cited  by  Spitta,  p.  113,  note),  or  against  God.  But  it  is  entirely  fit¬ 
ting,  and  makes  much  better  sense,  to  understand  it,  as  above,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  natural  activity  of  pleasures — necessarily  conflicting  with 
one  another,  and  so  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  The  point  of 
James’s  attack  is  pleasure  as  such,  not  lower  physical  pleasure  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  higher  forms  of  enjoyment.  The  passage  from  Plato, 
Phado,  p.  66,  often  cited,  and  given  below  (p.  258),  is  therefore  not  an 
apt  illustration  here. 

Pleasure  is  not  here  equivalent  to,  nor  used  by  metonymy  for, 
IxiOuyda,  “desire.”  But  the  two  are  of  course  closely  related;  c.  g. 
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Philo,  Dc  pram,  el  pan.  3  x2xax£?p6viqx£v  ■fjBovcov  xcd  IxtGuputov,  4  Macc. 
i22  xpb  jjlsv  ouv  Tjoovrjq  saxlv  £xi0'j[xt2,  523  ;  Stobaeus,  ii,  7,  10  (ed. 
Wachsmuth,  p.  88)  yjBov^jv  [xsv  [IxtYtYveffOa:]  oxav  tuyx^vw^sv  &v  e^s- 
0 jpio'jpLsv  t]  ExyuYtopisv  5  £po^o6pL£0a.  The  underlying  conception  is  the 
same  as  in  Jas.  i14,  although  no  explicit  reference  to  -ijBovr)  is  there 
made. 

On  eV  rot?  fjufkecrip ,  cf.  36,  James  thinks  of  pleasure  as  pri¬ 
marily  pertaining  to  the  body.  Cf.  the  frequent  use  of  “mem¬ 
bers”  for  “body,”  Rom.  613>  19  75*  23,  Col.  3s,  Apoc.  Bar.  83k 

The  resemblance  to  1  Pet.  211  is  probably  accidental;  nor  is  there 
probably  any  direct  allusion  to  Rom.  723. 

2.  V. 2  explains  in  detail  the  connection  between  rjSopdl  and 
7 roXe/jLOL  teal  jxa^di.  Ungratified  desire  leads  to  <£oVo<? ;  zeal 
for  pleasure  unable  to  reach  its  end,  to  and  irdkepw;. 

o6x  £%£T£  8c6]  BAKL  minn  vgfu. 

xat  oOx  Sxs're  Sii]  XP  minn  ff  vgam  boh  syrutr. 

oux  £%et£  Be  Bta]  minn.  So  Textus  Receptus. 

The  short  reading  is  probably  original. 

Under  the  reading  adopted,  the  last  clause,  oux  e'xste  8t£  xb  (if) 
afceiaOxt  u[xa?,  belongs  with  v.  3  (so  WH.).  R.  Stephen’s  verse-divi¬ 
sion,  which  connects  v. 2  0  with  the  preceding  instead  of  the  following, 
and  the  punctuation  of  the  A.V.  are  due  to  the  Textus  Receptus. 

em6v/JL€'LT€}  Kdl  OVK  €%eT€  •  (j>OVeV€T€ .  Kdl  £ 7]\oVT€}  Kdl  OV 
hvPdaOe  eTriTvx/LV  •  Kal  TroXefjLe'lre . 

This  punctuation  alone  (so  WH.  mg.  and  many  commentators) 
preserves  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  two  series  of  verbs, 
which  is  fatally  marred  by  the  usual  punctuation  (<£ ovevere  Kdl 
’£77X01)7*6,  Kal  ov  SvvdaOe  eVrrtn^eliq  so  Tisch.  WH.  etc.).  The 
'abruptness  is  then  not  greater  than  in  217  5s-  13  f-.  For  the  asyn¬ 
deton,  cf.  2  22  ,  24.  These  passages  mark  the  extreme  of  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  which  in  various  forms  is  a  quality  of  James’s  style.  The 
usual  punctuation  is  made  additionally  unacceptable  by  the 
impossible  anticlimax  (povevere  Kdl  £77X00x6  (cf.  Plato,  Menex. 
i 242  A). 

€7 nOv/ietre^  not  a  new  idea  but  necessarily  suggested  by 
ySoPMP  (v.  *).  Pleasure  and  desire  are  correlative;  see  on  v.  K 

cj)0P€V6T e,  “kill,”  “murder.”  No  weaker  sense  is  possible, 
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and  none  is  here  necessary,  for  James  is  not  describing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  any  special  community,  but  is  analysing  the  result  of 
choosing  pleasure  instead  of  God.  The  final  issue  of  the  false 
choice  is  flagrant  crime.  rjSovrj  implies  eiuOvnia ;  eiv tOvfJu'a  is 
often  unsatisfied;  in  such  a  case  its  outcome,  if  unrestrained, 
is  to  cause  the  murder  of  the  man  who  stands  in  its  way. 

eTnOvfieire ,  e%ere,  fyovevere  are  practically  equivalent  to 
a  conditional  sentence,  in  which  iTndvfxeire  kcli  ovk  e^ere 
forms  the  protasis,  fyoveveTe  the  apodosis;  cf.  313  513f-,  Bult- 
mann,  pp.  14/.  In  the  use  of  the  second  person  plural  the 
writer  is  taking  the  readers  as  representative  of  the  world  of 
men  in  general. 

On  the  “universal,”  or  “gnomic,”  present,  see  Gildersleeve,  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek,  i,  §  190 ;  Winer,  §  40.  2.  a;  on  asyndetic  sentences  of 
the  nature  of  a  condition,  cf.  Buttmann,  §  139.  28;  Winer,  §  60.  4.  c. 

The  same  idea  that  murder  is  the  horrible  outcome  to  be  expected 
from  actually  existing  conditions,  unless  their  natural  tendency  is 
somehow  checked,  is  found  in  Didachc  32  (x-fj  y tvou  6py{Xoq  *  oB^ye!  yap 
f)  opyrj  xpbc;  xBv  q>6vov  *  |rq3s  eptaxtxbq  puqBe  ex 

yap  to6t(»>v  aicavTGJv  cpovoc  yewtoviat ;  cf.  also  Clem.  Rom.  47-  9,  quoted 
below,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Sim.  s3  x&vtots  [6  <p06vod  uxo^dXXec  aveXetv 
•cbv  90ovoupLSvov.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  cause  a  death  in¬ 
directly  is  often  called  murder,  and  that  even  downright  murders  have 
not  been  unknown  in  otherwise  respectable  communities.  Cf.  Acts  9 23 
203  2312ff-,  Jas.  56  epovs'jaxue,  1  Pet.  415  (povs'jq,  Ecclus.  34  22. 

Kal  f rfhovre,  Kal  ov  SvvacrOe  eiurv^eiv  •  iid^ecrOe  Kal  it o\e- 

fM€LT6. 

Having  established  the  connection  between  r}& ovrj  and  <£oVo?, 
the  writer  presents  another  chain,  still  hypothetical  and  general, 
but  showing  that  the  origin  of  the  prevailing  state  of  7 roKe/xoc 
koX  (jidyjXL  (v.1)  is  which  when  it  cannot  attain  its  cov¬ 

eted  prize  regularly  leads  to  fighting  and  strife. 

James,  writing  to  no  one  community,  but  to  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  is  speaking  of  general  tendencies,  not  of  the  sins  of 
any  particular  local  group.  Hence  his  strong  language  has  no 
personal  sting. 

The  underlying  principle  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Mt.  5 21  f-,  although 
there  is  obvious  resemblance.  There,  as  in  Mt.  529,  the  point  is  that 
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it  is  the  inner  passion  of  the  heart  which  God  considers,  not  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  an  angry  thought  in  murder.  Here  in  James  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  dangcrousness  of  the  end  sought,  viz.  pleasure,  is  exposed  by 
showing  to  what  an  awful  issue,  if  uninhibited,  it  surely  leads. 

1  Jn.  316  Ttzg  b  (xtacTjv  t by  aosX?bv  auxou  av0p(»)7uoy.x6voc;  eaxfv  comes 
nearer,  but  is  still  different. 

To  the  mistaken  idea  that  James  is  here  giving  a  description  of  the 
particular  communities  which  he  addressed  is  due  the  conjecture  q>0o- 
vetxs  for  ^oveuexs,  which  was  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus 
(1519),  was  supported  by  Calvin,  translated  by  Luther  ( ihr  hasset ), 
and  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  commentators,  both  older  and 
more  recent.  Various  other  instances  of  the  textual  corruption,  <povo<; 
for  ^Odvos,  can,  indeed,  be  adduced  (see  Mayor3,  p.  136) ;  but  there 
is  no  manuscript  evidence  for  the  reading  here.  The  conjecture  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  obliterates  the  careful  parallelism  of  the  two 
series. 

Interpreters  who  have  been  unwilling  to  emend  the  text,  and  yet 
have  felt  bound  to  see  in  ^oveuexe  an  actual  description  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  addressed,  have  been  driven  to  various  expedients. 
The  more  usual  methods  have  been  either  to  reduce  the  meaning  of 
cpovsuexs  to  “hate,”  or  else  to  assume  an  hendiadys,  by  which  “ murder 
and  envy”  becomes  “murderously  envy”  (Schneckenburger :  ad  necem 
usque  invidetis).  Both  methods  are  linguistically  impossible. 

Kal  f? ]Kovre.  kcll  connects  the  two  series, 
f 7]\ovTe)  “  hotly  desire  to  possess,”  “covet,”  cf.  Ecclus.  5118, 
Wisd.  i12,  1  Cor.  1231  141’  39,  Gal.  417  f*,  Demosth.  01.  ii,  15  o  plv 
So'£ 779  erndv^el  ual  tovto  i^rj'KcjOKe.  The  meaning  is  different 
from  that  of  in  314. 

tjjXoq  and  start  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  “  hot  emo¬ 

tion.”  For  the  peculiar  Hebraistic  and  Biblical  meaning  “zeal,”  see 
note  on  Jas.  314.  In  secular  use  the  meanings  are  developed  on  two 
sides,  desire  to  surpass  (“emulation,”  “rivalry”)  and  desire  to  possess 
(“envy,”  etc.).  In  either  sense  the  words  may  refer,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  either  a  good  or  an  evil  desire.  See  Trench,  Synonyms , 
§  xxvi. 

In  our  verse  sxtxuxetv  shows  that  the  desire  is  for  possession ;  but 
&qXouts  may  then  mean  either  “envy”  (the  possessor)  or  “covet”  (his 
possessions).  “Covet”  (so  R.V. ;  A.V.  “desire  to  have”),  as  being 
the  more  general  idea  and  a  better  parallel  to  4xc0u[xstxe,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  English  word  “jealousy”  is  derived  from  ^vjXo?  through  French 
jalousie ,  Latin  zclus,  but  in  most  of  its  meanings  “jealousy”  corre- 
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sponds  rather  to  (pOovoq,  the  “begrudging”  to  another,  indicating  pri¬ 
marily  not  the  desire  to  possess,  but  the  unwillingness  that  another 
should  have. 

paxecrOe  7 roAe/zetre,  i.  e.  against  those  who  possess  what 

you  wish  to  take  from  them.  The  connection  of  either  barren 
envy  or  ungratified  covetousness  with  strife  is  so  natural  that 
it  hardly  needs  to  be  illustrated ;  but  cf .  Clem.  Rom.  3-6  (where 
the  Biblical  and  secular  meanings  are  not  distinguished),  with 
Lightfoot’s  note  on  32,  Philo,  De  decal .  28  ;  Iren,  iv,  183. 

This  passage  is  made  more  intelligible  by  passages  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  which  show  that  not  only  the  connection 
of  pleasure  and  desire,  but  that  of  desire,  conflict,  and  war,  was 
a  commonplace  of  popular  moralising  in  the  Hellenistic  age. 
See  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  dcr  Griechen 4,  iii,  1,  pp.  221-225. 

Thus  Philo,  De  decal.  28,  M.  pp.  204/.:  “Last  of  all  he  forbids  desire 
(ext0'jpi£cv),  knowing  desire  (x^v  ExcGupuav)  to  be  productive  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  addicted  to  plots.  For  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  (xa 
x£0tq)  are  bad,  exciting  it  and  agitating  it  unnaturally,  and  destroying 
its  health,  but  worst  of  all  is  desire.  .  .  .  The  evils  of  which  the  love 
of  money  or  of  a  woman  or  of  glory  or  of  any  other  of  those  things 
that  produce  pleasure  is  the  cause — are  they  small  and  ordinary  ?  Is 
it  not  because  of  this  passion  that  relationships  are  broken,  and  thus 
natural  good-will  changed  into  desperate  enmity?  that  great  and  pop¬ 
ulous  countries  are  desolated  by  domestic  dissensions  ?  and  land  and 
sea  filled  with  novel  disasters  by  naval  battles  and  land  campaigns? 
For  the  wars  famous  in  tragedy,  which  Greeks  and  barbarians  have 
fought  with  one  another  and  among  themselves,  have  all  flowed  from 
one  source:  desire  (IxtOupda)  either  for  money  or  glory  or  pleasure. 
Over  these  things  the  human  race  goes  mad.” 

Ibid .  32,  M.  p.  208  xipixxov  Se  [i.e.  the  fifth  commandment  of  the 
second  table]  xb  avsipfov  xi?)v  xwv  dScxTjpuixtov  xtjytjv,  EXtOupifav,  a?'  fjq 
plouacv  at  xxpavop.wxaxai  xp<££ec$,  Beat  xal  xotvaf,  yaxpal  xal  ptsYaXac, 
tspat  xal  xsp t  xs  aa>p.axa  xal  ^jx«S  xal  xd  Xeyo^sva  exx6$  *  Sta- 

<p£UYEC  Y«?  0'jBIv,  hq  xal  xpbxspov  sTix^ Q,  xtjv  sxtO-jpdav,  a Xk’  ola  p\bq  ev 
uXfl  v^p.£xac  baxavtoxa  xdvxa  xal  (pOEtpouaa. 

Philo,  De  JoscphOy  n,  M.  p.  50;  De  posteritate  Cain .  i,  34,  M.  pp. 
247/.;  De  migratione  Abr.  12;  Lucian,  Cynic .  15,  xavxa  yap  xd  xoxd 
xots  dvOpwxocs  ex  rfjq  xouxcov  sxcOupuas  p’jovxxc,  xat  axassc^  xal  xbXEptot 
xat  Exc^ouXal  xal  apayai.  xauxl  xavxa  XT^fp  lyse  xfjv  sxcOupdav  xou  xXsfo- 
vos;  Cicero,  De  finibits,  i,  13  ex  cupiditatibus  odia}  dissidia,  discordiac , 
seditioneSy  bella  nascuntur ;  Seneca,  De  iray  ii,  35  ista  quae  appetitis  quia 
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exigua  sunt  ncc  possunt  ad  allerum  nisi  alleri  erepta  transferri ,  cadcm 
ajjcctantibus  pugnam  ct  jurgia  excitant.  Cf.  Plato,  Phcedo,  p.  66  C  xal 
yap  TroXd[Aou<;  xal  araaetc;  xal  [L&x a<;  ouSsv  a'XXo  rca ib  ac^xa  xal  al 

TOUTOU  ETUtOu^at. 

See  note  on  i14,  and  cf.  Wendland  and  Kern,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  griech.  Philosophic  und  Religion ,  pp.  36-37;  J. 
Drummond,  Philo  Judaeus ,  ii,  pp.  302-306. 

In  contrast  to  pleasure  stands  God.  So  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  23, 
M.  p.  83,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  master  pleasure  except 
by  complete  submission  to  God.  4  Macc.  522  635  represent,  in 
more  secular  fashion,  reason  (hoyicrfJLos)  and  sound  principles 
(1 piKoaocpfa )  as  able  to  control  pleasure  and  desire;  but  Test. 
XII  Patr.  Benj.  6  shows  true  Jewish  character  in  the  sharp 
contrast  which  it  draws :  “  [The  good  man]  delighteth  not  in 
pleasure  ...  for  the  Lord  is  his  portion.”  This  section  of 
the  Testament  of  Benjamin  is  full  of  parallels  to  James. 

2c-3.  By  aiming  at  pleasure  men  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  only  sure  source  of  true  satisfaction. 

ovk  exere  returns  to  the  matter  of  the  unsatisfied  desire 
( emdv/ieire  Kal  ovk  e%ere)  in  order  to  point  out  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  futility  of  pleasure  as  a  supreme  end.  So  long  as 
men  allow  their  lives  to  be  governed  by  r]  erndvixlcx  r wv  rjSovcop, 
their  desire  is  sure  to  be  unsatisfied.  The  only  sure  source 
from  which  men  can  always  receive  is  God.  By  choosing  pleas¬ 
ure  as  their  aim,  men  cut  themselves  off  from  this  source,  for 
they  do  not  ask  God  for  gratifications  such  as  these,  or,  if  they 
do,  only  find  that  their  prayers,  aiming  at  their  own  pleasures 
and  not  at  his  service,  are  unacceptable,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  offered  them. 

James’s  principle  is :  Make  the  service  of  God  your  supreme 
end,  and  then  your  desires  will  be  such  as  God  can  fulfil  in  an¬ 
swer  to  your  prayer  (cf.  Mt.  631-33).  Then  there  will  be  none  of 
the  present  strife.  Pleasures  war,  and  cause  war.  Desire  for 
pleasure,  when  made  the  controlling  end,  leads  to  violence,  for 
longings  then  arise  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of 
violence,  since  God,  from  whom  alone  come  good  things  (i17)> 
will  not  satisfy  them. 
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It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  otix  ixeT£  is  not  thought  of 
as  the  result  of  (jl&x^Os  xal  xoXs^snre. 

ha  to  fir]  CLLT€L<r0cu  vfias.  The  vpas  is  unnecessary,  but  not 
emphatic.  Cf.  i18  415.  alTeiaOat  here  means  prayers  to  God. 

3.  cureire,  cf.  Jas.  i5f-,  Mt.  f  2122,  Mk.  n24,  Lk.  n9,  Jn. 

I413  j57,  16  l623  f.  26^  1  Jn#  322  5U  f.# 

Here,  as  often  in  secular  Greek  (cf.  L.  and  S.),  no  difference 
in  meaning  is  perceptible  between  the  active  and  middle  of 
aireiv .  Cf.  1  Jn.  515-16  airdofieOa,  Tjrrjfca/jLev }  airriaei ,  Mk.  622*  24 
aiT7](rov}  aiTr}<TO)/JLat ,  and  other  examples  quoted  by  Mayor. 

That  there  was  once  a  distinction  in  use  is  likely,  but  even  the  state¬ 
ments  quoted  by  Stephanus,  Thesaur.  s.  v .,  that  odTsiaOai  means  to 
ask  ixsataq  or  jisTa  xapaxXTqastoq  do  not  make  the  matter  intelli¬ 
gible.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  160;  J.  B.  Mayor,  in  Expos¬ 
itor,  8th  series,  vol.  iii,  1912,  pp.  522-527;  Hort,  ad  loc. 

Kant* 9,  “  wrongly/5  cf.  Wisd.  1429'  30,  4  Macc.  617.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  explains  this  to  mean:  “with  the  selfish  purpose 
of  securing  pleasure,  not  of  serving  God,”  cf.  Mt.  632.  For  rab¬ 
binical  ideas  of  bad  prayers,  see  Schottgen  on  Jas.  43. 

The  promises  are  that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  and  the 
penitent  will  be  heard;  cf.  Ps.  3415'17  14518,  Prov.  1024,  Ps.  Sol. 
66,  Lk.  189-14,  Jas.  i6ff-,  1  Jn.  514,  Hermas,  Sim.  iv,  6. 

tv  a  iv  rat?  rjSova'is  iificov  Sawavijar^re.  11  iv  marking  the 
realm  in  rather  than  the  object  on ”  (Lex.  s.  v.  &airavau>).  The 
distinction  is  thus  not  in  the  things  prayed  for,  but  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  for  which  they  are 
desired — i.  e.  whether  pleasure  or  the  service  of  God.  Hence 
probably  the  unusual,  though  not  unexampled,  preposition. 

SawavijaTiTe,  “ spend not  necessarily  “waste,”  nor  “squan¬ 
der”;  cf.  Acts  2124,  2  Cor.  1215,  1  Macc.  1432.  The  object  of 
Sa7ravrjcn]T€  is  the  means  of  securing  enjoyment  for  which  they 
pray;  throughout  the  passage  money  is  especially  in  mind. 

8axavT)<n)Te]  S°AKLP  minnomn  vid. 

SaxavTjasTe]  B. 

y.axa3axavYjasTs]  X*- 

B  and  K  have  both  fallen  into  error. 
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4.  fJLoex aXt'Se?,  “  adulteresses,”  i.  e.  “ renegades  to  your 
vows.”  God  is  the  husband  to  whom  the  Christian  is  joined 
as  wife.  The  figure  arose  with  reference  to  Israel  as  the  wife 
of  Jahveh;  cf .  Is.  54*,  Jcr.  320,  Ezek.  16,  23,  Hos.  91,  Wisd.  316, 
Mt.  i239  164,  Mk.  838  ;  and  see  Ueb.  Lex .  5.  v.  HJT. 

To  this  corresponds  the  position  of  the  church  as  the  bride 
of  Christ  (2  Cor.  ii1*  2,  Eph.  524-28,  Rev.  197  219).  The  term 
is  often,  as  here,  applied  to  individual  members  of  the  people 
of  God;  cf.  Ex.  3415,  Num.  1539,  Ps.  73s7  ivavra  top  iroppevaapra 
enro  aov ,  Hos.  412.  The  feminine  is  alone  appropriate 

in  this  sense,  since  God  is  always  thought  of  as  the  husband. 

The  harsh  word  comes  in  abruptly ;  it  anticipates  and  sum¬ 
marises  the  thought  expressed  in  the  verse  itself.  For  the  sever¬ 
ity,  and  the  direct  address,  cf.  i8  413  51. 

The  word  is  fully  explained  by  the  figurative  sense :  to  take  it  liter¬ 
ally  (Winer,  Spitta,  Hort,  and  others)  is  to  violate  the  context  and  to 
introduce  a  wholly  foreign  and  uncalled-for  idea.  Moreover  the  femi¬ 
nine  used  alone  is  then  inexplicable. 

p.otXaM8E<;]  Btf*A  33  ff  (fornicator es)  vg  (adulter i)  boh  (adulterers) 
syrpe8h. 

p.ocxol  xal  piocxaMSsd  CKLP  minn  syrhcl.  Plainly  emendation. 

ovk  ol'Sare .  The  idea  which  follows  is  at  any  rate  familiar 
to  the  readers,  whether  or  not  these  words  (as  Spitta  thinks) 
introduce  a  quotation. 

(f>c\(a,  “friendship,”  the  usual  meaning  (cf.  L.  and  S.)  of  this 
word,  which  is  a  common  one  in  the  Wisdom-literature  and  in 
1,  2,  and  4  Maccabees;  cf.  Wisd.  714. 

rov  KocrfjLov.  Objective  genitive,  “friendship  for  the  world.” 
Cf.  i27  (and  note),  25,  Jn.  i518f-,  1  Jn.  215. 

To  make  pleasure  the  chief  aim  is  to  take  up  with  rj 
rov  Kocr/xov .  To  be  “a  friend  of  the  world”  is  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  persons  and  forces  and  things  that  are  at  least 
indifferent  toward  God,  if  not  openly  hostile  to  him.  It  does 
not  imply  “conformity  to  heathen  standards  of  living”  (Hort), 
and  is  entirely  appropriate  in  connection  with  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity. 
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Cf.  2  Tim.  34  cf)i\j]8ovoL  paWov  t)  cf)L\60€ocy  Philo,  Leg .  alleg. 
ii,  23,  7 €<yove  fx^rfdovos  avrl  ftihaptrov. 

The  precise  sense  of  tj  cptXfa  toO  *6apLou  is  much  discussed  in  the 
commentaries.  For  summary  of  views,  sec  Beyschlag,  who  himself 
takes  it  in  the  active  sense  of  “love,”  as  given  above. 

eyOpa  rod  6eod }  “  enmity  as  regards  God.”  The  accentuation 
e%0pa,  not  e^tfpa,  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  contrast.  Cf.  Rom.  87  e^Opa  ek  deov,  Rom.  510  ii28, 
Col.  i21,  in  which  passages,  however,  rather  more  of  mutual  re¬ 
lation  is  implied. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  state  of  enmity  between  men  and  God 
differs  from  a  state  of  enmity  in  ordinary  human  relations  in  that  the 
permanent  attitude  of  love  on  God’s  part  is  not  thereby  interrupted. 

89  lav  for  8?  av  is  characteristic  of  vernacular  Greek,  and  is 
shown  by  the  papyri  to  have  been  “specially  common”  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ.  See  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena ,  pp.  42-44,  234,  where  references  to  other  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  found ;  also  Winer,  §  42  fin.,  Blass,  §  26.  4,  and  the 
references  in  Mayor’s  note,  pp.  139  /. 

ouv]  om  L  33  minn  boh.  The  weakness  of  attestation  here  counter¬ 
balances  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  shorter  reading.  Possibly 
oyn  fell  out  by  accident  after  ean. 

(jyfkos  rod  Kocrpov.  Cf.  2 23  </hAo9  Oeod. 

Kadlcrrarat,  “ stands,”  cf.  3s,  Rom.  519,  2  Pet.  i8.  The  word 
suggests  a  lasting  state.  But  see  J.  de  Zwaan,  in  Theol.  Stn- 
dien,  1913,  pp.  85-94. 

5  -6.  Remember  the  Scripture  which  declares  that  God  is  a 
jealous  lover  and  suffers  no  rival  for  the  loyalty  of  the  human 
spirit;  and  observe  that  God  gives  grace  to  fulfil  his  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  this  grace  is  bestowed  on  the  humble,  not  on 
those  proud  of  their  worldly  success. 

5.  V,  introducing  “a  question  designed  to  prove  the  same 
thing  in  another  way”  (Lex.)  ;  cf.  Mt.  1229,  1  Cor.  616,  etc. 

Kevoi 9,  “emptily,”  i.c.  “without  meaning  all  that  it  says.” 
Cf.  Deut.  32 47  on  ov'xf  A0709  kcvos  0&T09  vplv  Kr\ . 
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7)  7 pa(p/).  See  223  and  note.  The  term  must  refer  to  “Holy 
Scripture.”  The  quotation  which  follows  is  not  found  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  either  the  writer  has  quoted  (perhaps  by  mistake) 
from  some  other  writing  or  a  paraphrase,  or  else  the  Greek  0.  T. 
in  some  one  of  its  forms  had  a  sentence  like  this.  The  sentence 
seems  to  be  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  idea  of  Ex.  205. 

Xe'7a.  The  formula  is  frequent;  cf.  Rom.  43  917  io11  u2. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  are  made  to  explain  this  sentence  as 
not  meant  to  be  a  quotation. 

(1)  The  usual  method  is  to  take  the  two  sentences  xpBq  <p06vov 
excxoOei  to  xveu;jLa  0  xaTtovucrev  ev  upu-v  ■  p,si%ova  Be  B£Bo>aiv  ^apiv,  as  a 
parenthesis  (Hofmann,  B.  Weiss,  and  others).  Against  such  an  idea 
speaks  the  technical  introductory  formula,  which  here  prepares  for 
the  quotation  with  unusual  elaboration.  Such  a  formula  is  generally 
(cf.  v. «)  followed  at  once  by  the  quotation  (Rom.  112-4  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule).  Moreover,  if  what  follows  is  not  quoted,  Xiysc 
would  have  to  be  given  the  somewhat  unusual  meaning  “speaks”  (as 
in  Acts  2410).  Such  a  parenthesis  would  introduce  confusion  into  the 
thought  of  an  otherwise  well-ordered  and  forcible  passage  and  make 
the  Bt6  of  v.  6  unaccountable. 

(2)  Equally  futile  is  the  theory  that  James  is  merely  summarising 
the  thought  of  the  O.  T.  without  intending  to  refer  to  any  specific  pas¬ 
sage,  e.  g.  (Knowling)  Gen.  63-5,  Deut.  3210f-  19>  ",  Is.  638-16,  Ezek.  3617, 
Zech.  i14  82.  The  following  sentence  would  then  become  merely  the 
utterance  of  the  writer,  and  against  this  speaks  conclusively  the  formula 
of  citation  (tj  Ypa?*f]  Xiysi).* 

(3)  Neither  can  the  sentence  be  accounted  for  as  an  inexact  citation 
of  such  passages  as  Ex.  205  sy<b  yap  stpu  x.uptoq  6  Oeoq  gou,  ^yjXwtitjs, 
although  the  sense  is  akin. 

(4)  The  attempt  to  make  Xiyet  refer  vaguely  to  the  substance  of 
v.  4  is  also  vain. 

(5)  Unacceptable  are  also  the  textual  conjectures  by  which  various 
scholars  have  tried  to  eliminate  a  supposed  gloss :  thus  Erasmus  and 
Grotius  would  excise  Bib  Xiyei  .  .  .  %&p:v  (cf.  1  Pet.  56);  Hottinger 
and  Reiche,  piE^ova  Be  BfBwatv  x&Ptv*  8tb  X£yst  (with  the  insertion  of 
B£  before  Oeo*;). 

7 rpo?  fyOovov,  “jealously,”  or,  more  exactly,  “begrudgingly.” 

rpo<;  with  accusative  is  a  regular  periphrasis  for  the  adverb ;  so  xpbq 
fk'a totv  for  Ptafox;,  %phc,  Bpyifjv,  “angrily,”  xpb<;  eut^Xeiocv,  “cheaply,” 

*  The  objection,  however,  that  this  interpretation  makes  it  necessary  to  take  17  y to 
mean  “the  Scriptures’'  as  a  whole  is  not  conclusive,  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  3“,  Hort  on  1 
Pet.  2«. 
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xpbq  rjBovfjv  xal  x&pw,  “pleasantly  and  graciously ”  (Jos.  Ant.  xii,  io3). 
See  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  xp6g  C.  III.  7;  Lex.  s.  v.  xp6q  I,  3.  g.  This  idiom  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. ;  see  Schmid,  Atticismus,  iv,  Index. 

In  the  sense  of  “jealously/’  xpbg  would  have  been  more  in 

accord  with  LXX  usage,  cf .  Num.  514  xvs u[xa.  Ex.  206,  Prov. 

634  274,  Cant.  8®,  Ecclus.  91,  so  2  Cor.  112;  but  this  meaning,  “ardent 
desire  for  complete  possession  of  the  object”  as  in  the  case  of  the 
husband  (Hebrew  nwp),  seems  to  be  foreign  to  ^fjXoc;  in  general  Greek 
usage,  which  denotes  that  emotion  by  ?06vo<;,  as  here.  xpbq  $06vov  is 
thus  a  phrase  drawn  from  Hellenic  models,  not  founded  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  LXX. 

9O0V09  means  primarily  “ill  will,”  “malice,”  due  to  the  good  fortune 
of  the  one  against  whom  it  is  directed,  X\ jxtj  ex”  dXXoTpfoig  dcyaOotg 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii,  63.  in;  see  other  similar  definitions  in  Trench, 
Synonyms,  §  xxvi).  This  begrudging  spirit  may  be  shown  in  the  re¬ 
fusal  either  to  give  or  to  share  (so  especially  the  verb  <p0ov£a>) ;  or  in 
the  jealous  ill  will  of  the  gods  toward  overfortunate  mortals;  or  in 
other  ways  corresponding  to  some  of  the  meanings  of  English  “envy” 
and  “jealousy,”  neither  of  which,  however,  is  in  meaning  wholly  co¬ 
terminous  with  <p0ovo<;.  See  Trench,  l.  c. ;  L.  and  S.  s.  vv.  9 06vo<;, 
(pOoveo),  ayOovo?,  a?0ov(a.  So,  like  English  “jealousy,”  9O0V09  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense  of  the  ill  will  felt  toward  another  with  whom  one  has 
to  share  a  prized  object,  but  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  be  quite  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  English  term  for  the  lover’s,  or  husband’s,  “jealousy”; 
the  object  of  the  emotion  seems  always  to  have  been  found  in  the 
hated  possessor,  not  (as  often  in  the  English  word)  in  the  prized  object. 

The  Latin  equivalent  of  <pOovo<;  is  invidia ,  from  which  comes  English 
“envy.”  But  the  English  word  is  in  modern  times  often  used  in  a 
milder  sense,  with  reference  only  to  the  desire  for  equal  good  fortune 
with  another  and  with  no  thought  of  ill  will.  It  thus  approaches 
more  nearly  the  sense  of  ^rfkoq,  just  as  the  English  “jealousy”  (see  on 
314  42),  though  derived  from  zelus,  has  acquired  much  of  the 

peculiar  meaning  of  906vog. 

7r po<?  $>96vov  limits  eTUTvodet.  To  connect  it  with  'heyec 
yields  but  a  poor  sense. 

When  connected  with  Xiyei,  xp6g  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of 
“with  reference  to,”  or  “against”  (so  Spitta).  But  there  has  been  no 
previous  mention  of  9O6V09  in  this  paragraph  to  account  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  quotation  relating  to  it.  If  the  phrase  is  connected 
with  Xiyei  and  taken  in  the  sense  “enviously,”  as  explaining  xsv&q, 
it  lacks  the  proper,  and  indispensable,  conjunction  to  connect  it  with 
xevo>9  (inserted  by  “  CEcumenius”  in  his  paraphrase  :  ou  yap  xsvwg  ifcot 
^errata*;,  y}  966707} ,  and  the  general  sense  is  less  satisfactory. 
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eiwrodei,  “yearns,”  “yearns  over,”  of  the  longing  affection 
of  the  lover.  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i8.  Cf.  2  Cor.  914,  Phil,  i8, 
Deut.  138  3211,  Jer.  1314.  In  Ezek.  23s*  7*  0  (Aq.)  it  has  the 
lower  sense  of  “dote  on.” 

As  subject  of  iirnrodel  we  may  supply  6  0eo??  and  then  take 
to  Trvevjia  as  object  of  the  verb ;  or  to  1 rvevjia  may  be  taken  as 
subject  and  supplied  as  object.  In  the  former  case  to 

7 rvevjia  means  the  human  spirit  breathed  into  man  by  God  {cf. 
Gen.  27,  Is.  42s,  Eccles.  127,  Num.  1622  2716,  Zech.  121,  Heb.  129). 

This  has  the  advantage  that  hniroOel  and  Karcpuaev  then 
have  the  same  subject,  and  seems  on  the  whole  better,  kcltw- 
Ktaev  contains  a  hint  of  God’s  rightful  ownership  through 
creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  xb  xvsupia  as  subject  would  mean  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whom  this  would  be  the  only  reference  in  the  epistle.  In  favour  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwelling  in  man 
is  repeatedly  found  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  early  Christian  literature.  Cf. 
Ezek.  36s7,  Rom.  8llf-,  1  Cor.  316  x b  xvsu^jia  xou  Osou  ev  upucv  oi/.sT, 
Ilermas,  Sim.  v,  67,  Maud,  iii,  1,  v,  2,  De  aleatoribus ,  3. 

Weinel,  Wirkungen  des  Geisles  und  der  Geiste,  p.  159,  suggests  that 
IxcxoOsi  here  (like  Xuxscxs,  Eph.  430)  refers  to  the  idea  of  Hermas,  Sim. 
v,  67,  ix,  32,  that  God  has  given  us  as  a  deposit  a  pure  spirit,  which  we 
are  bound  to  return  to  him  unimpaired.  “  God  jealously  requires  back 
the  spirit,  pure  as  he  gave  it.”  But  this  interesting  interpretation  is 
not  supported  by  any  clear  indication  in  the  context. 

If  taken  thus  as  a  declarative  sentence,  the  quoted  passage 
means  “God  is  a  jealous  lover.”  This  obviously  suits  perfectly 
the  preceding  context. 

By  some  the  sentence  is  taken  interrogatively.  It  will  then  mean, 
“Does  the  Spirit,  set  within  us  by  God,  desire  to  the  extent  of  becom¬ 
ing  jealous  ?  ”  and  will  express  the  incompatibility  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  sin  of  jealousy.  But  (1)  this  would  require  [atq  to  introduce  the 
question;  (2)  <p06vo<;  is  too  weak  a  word  after  xbXe^ot,  pia xat,  (poveuexs; 
and  (3)  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  becomes  altogether  far 
less  suited  to  the  context. 

Mayor3,  pp.  141-145  gives  a  convenient  and  full  summary  of  the 
various  views  held  about  this  verse,  relating  to  (1)  the  construction  of 
xpb<;  (pOovov,  (2)  the  meaning  of  xpb<;  tpQovov,  (3)  the  subject  of  IxcxoOsu 
A  large  amount  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses , 
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pp.  881-928,  Pott,  “  Excursus  IV,”  pp.  329-355,  and  Gebser,  pp.  329- 
346,  who  gives  the  views  of  commentators  at  length.  See  also  W. 
Grimm,  Studien  mid  Kritiken,  vol.  xxvii,  1854,  pp.  934-956;  and  Kirn, 
Studien  und  Kritiken ,  vol.  lxxvii,  1904,  pp.  1 27-133,  593-604,  where 
the  conjecture  I1PO2TON0N  for  nPOXM>©ONON  (first  proposed 
by  Wetstein,  1730)  is  elaborately,  but  unconvincingly,  defended,  and 
the  quotation  explained  as  a  combination  of  Ps.  42 1  and  Eccles.  127.  P. 
Corssen,  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1893,  pp.  596  /.,  defends  the 
conjecture  excxo0ePce,  and  the  sense:  “In  envy  ye  desire:  but  the 
Spirit  which  God  hath  put  within  you  giveth  greater  grace;  sub¬ 
ject  yourselves,  therefore,  to  God.” 

xaT<o>ussv]  BtfA  minnPauo. 

xaTtpxTqasv]  KLP  minnPler  fl  vg  boh  syrutp.  The  weight  of  external 
evidence  leads  to  a  (somewhat  doubtful)  decision  for  xa-ucpxcaev. 

6.  fxd^ova  Be  BiBc oglv  God  makes  rigorous  require¬ 

ments  of  devotion,  but  gives  gracious  help  in  order  that  men 
may  be  able  to  render  the  undivided  allegiance  which  he  ex¬ 
acts.  The  subject  of  BiBwaiv  is  clearly  0  deos  ( cf .  fcarwtaaev). 
That  the  phrase  is  drawn  from,  and  directly  prepares  for,  the 
quotation  from  Proverbs  which  follows  makes  it  unlikely  that 
this  sentence  is  part  of  the  quotation  of  v. 5. 

liet^ov a.  The  comparative  is  most  naturally  taken  as  mean¬ 
ing  “greater  grace  in  view  of  the  greater  requirement.” 

Another  interpretation  is  that  of  Bede:  “majore?n  gratianf  dominus 
dat  quam  amicitia  mundi  ” ;  so  also  many  other  commentators. 

%dpiv.  The  context  seems  to  require' that  this  be  under¬ 
stood  of  the  “gracious  gift”  of  aid  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of 
whole-hearted  allegiance.  Cf.  1  Pet.  37,  Eph.  47.  On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  %«P^,  cf.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  221  jf. 

Those  who  take  in  the  sense  of  “favour,”  i.  e.  not  the  means 

of  complying,  but  a  reward  for  complying,  have  difficulty  with  [xet%ova, 
which  is  then  inappropriate ;  and  the  idea  itself  suits  the  context  less 
well. 

Bio  Xeyeq  sc.  y  ypacpy  or  o  0eo9.  A  regular  formula  of  quo¬ 
tation,  Eph.  48  514,  Heb.  37;  Sm  ( cf .  Gen.  io9,  Num.  2114)  means 
that  the  truth  just  affirmed  has  given  rise  to  the  sacred  utter¬ 
ance  to  be  quoted.  On  the  formula,  see  Surenhusius,  B tjdXo? 
KaraWa 7?)?,  1713,  p.  9. 
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The  quotation  from  Prov.  3s4  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
main  position  of  the  preceding  passage,  vv.  1_5,  viz.  that  God  will 
not  yield  to  Pleasure  a  part  of  the  allegiance  of  men’s  hearts,  but 
that  by  his  grace  he  enables  men  to  render  to  him  undivided 
allegiance.  “So  says  the  Scripture:  ‘God  is  opposed  to  the 
proud  and  worldly,  it  is  the  humble  who  receive  his  gift  of 
grace/  Hence  (vv.  7fL)  to  gain  his  favour  we  must  humble 
ourselves  before  him.”  The  quotation  thus  has  the  important 
function  of  making  the  transition  from  the  negative  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  subject,  cf.  the  use  of  it  in  Clem.  Rom.  302. 

The  quotation  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  LXX  of  Prov.  3  s4,  except 
that  6  Geo?  is  substituted  for  xupioq.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  same 
quotation  in  1  Pet.  5*  and  Clem.  Rom.  30,  and  is  probably  due  to  a 
common  form  of  popular  quotation. 

On  the  theory  of  Oort  (1885)  and  Gratz  (1892-94),  that  the  ob¬ 
scure  Hebrew  w  in  the  passage  quoted  is  a  corruption  of  D'n'Sx,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  James,  1  Peter,  and  Clem.  Rom.,  see  Toy  on 
Prov.  334. 

m TepT](j)dpoi<;}  “haughty  persons,”  here  applied  to  those  who, 
despising  the  claims  of  God,  devote  themselves  to  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures  and  position,  and  insolently  look  down  on  others,  especially 
on  the  humble  pious.  They  are  haughty  both  toward  God  and 
toward  men,  and  are  here  identified  with  the  “friends  of  the 
world.”  Cf.  i10  2 5-7  51-6. 

On  vTr€p7]f>apia}  cf.  Ps.  31 23,  Ecclus.  io7* 12-  18,  2  Macc.  911* 12, 
Ps.  Sol.  2 35  (where  Pompey  is  described  as  setting  himself  up 
against  God),  428,  and  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xxix. 

aPTirdao-eratj  “opposes,”  cf.  v.  4  and  Acts  186,  Rom.  132, 
Jas.  56. 

Taxe^o??,  “humble  persons.”  Here  applied  primarily  to 
those  who  are  humble  toward  God  (cf.  v.  7  vir ordyrjTe,  v.  10 
tout  avoid  rjTe  ivcoTiov  Kvpiov),  but  not  without  thought  of  the 
same  persons’  lowly  position  in  the  community,  cf.  i10  25. 

Spitta  (pp.  117-123)  has  ingeniously  argued  that  the  unidentifiable 
quotation  in  v.  6  is  from  the  apocryphal  book  “Eldad  and  Modad”  (cf. 
Num.  1124-29).  This  work  is  referred  to  by  Hennas  (Vis.  ii,  34),  and 
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Lightfoot  suggests  that  the  quotation  given  as  *rpa?if)  in  Clem.  Rom.  23s  f- 
and  as  6  xpop7]Ttx,b<;  X6yo?  in  2  Clem.  Rom.  n2'4,  as  well  as  the  one 
in  Clem.  Rom.  17®,  come  from  it.  Spitta  believes  that,  besides  furnish¬ 
ing  the  quotation,  it  has  also  influenced  the  context  here  in  James. 

The  basis  of  his  view  is  an  exegesis  which  translates  the  passage  thus : 
“Think  ye  that  the  Scripture  says  in  vain  concerning  envy:  ‘It  {i.  e. 
envy)  longeth  to  possess  the  Spirit  which  lie  hath  made  to  dwell  in  us ; 
but  He  giveth  (because  of  that  envy)  greater  grace  (to  us)  ’  ?  ” 

This  suggests  to  Spitta,  following  Surenhusius  and  Schdttgen,  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Num.  1124-29,  where  Eldad  and  Modad  are  complained  of  by  the 
envious  Joshua  because  they  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  no 
longer  rests  on  him  and  the  others  of  the  Seventy  Elders.  The  haggadic 
development  (Wunsche,  Midrasch  Bemidbar  Rabba,  pp.  408/.)  em¬ 
phasised  the  greater  grace  granted  to  Eldad  and  Modad,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  R.  Tanchuma  (Bemidbar  r.  15)  as  due  to  their  greater 
humility,  since  they  modestly  declined  to  be  included  in  the  number 
of  the  Seventy. 

The  resemblance  is  here  striking,  provided  the  underlying  exegesis 
of  James  be  once  accepted.  But  that  requires  the  conjecture  <p0ovsTxs 
for  povsuexs  in  v.  2,  and  the  consequent  understanding  of  the  whole 
passage  as  dealing  primarily  with  ^Oovoq  as  its  topic.  It  would  thus 
make  necessary  a  wholly  different  apprehension  of  the  author’s  purpose 
from  that  presented  above. 

Some  of  the  confirmatory  resemblances  which  Spitta  finds  between 
James  and  passages  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  Eldad  and  Modad  are  curious.  Thus,  Hermas,  Vis.  ii,  34,  cf.  Jas. 
48;  Clem.  Rom.  23  (2  Clem.  Rom.  11),  cf.  Jas.  4s  f-  Bt^uxot,  xaXatxwpig- 
caxs,  316  dxaxaaxaaia,  i2  S7ff-;  Clem.  Rom.  176,  cf.  Jas.  414  axpdg. 

Spitta  would  also  connect  with  Eldad  and  Modad  the  unlocated  quo¬ 
tation  in  Clem.  Rom.  462,  in  which  he  finds  some  resemblance  to  the 
story  of  Korah,  Num.  16.  And  he  compares  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  6  Sim. 
viii,  8,  which  seem  to  him  to  allude  to  this  passage. 

But  the  evidence  collected  is  not  sufficient  to  overturn  the  more 
natural  interpretation  of  the  general  course  of  thought  in  the  context. 
Spitta’s  theory  introduces  a  whole  series  of  incongruous  ideas,  which 
have  no  good  connection  with  what  precedes  and  lead  to  nothing  in 
what  follows ;  and  it  must  be  pronounced  fantastic. 

7-10.  Practical  exhortation  to  the  choice  of  God  instead  of 
pleasure  as  the  chief  end. 

These  verses  are  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
who  are  all  subject  to  these  moral  dangers,  and  some  of  whom 
may  be  supposed  to  be  liable  to  the  reproach  contained  in 
vi T€pfj(f)apot)  aixapro)\OL)  Sirf/v^ot. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  James’s  religious  ideal  of  penitent  de¬ 
votion  to  God  here  diverges  from  the  Stoic  ideal  of  reason  as  ruler 
over  all  passion  and  desire,  which  is  given  as  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
law  in  4  Macc.  523. 

7.  ovp}  “in  view  of  the  relation  of  God  and  his  service  to 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures.”  Cf.  for  similar  grounding  of 
practical  exhortations,  Rom.  1312  1419,  Gal.  51  610,  Eph.  425  (&rf) 
515,  Col.  216  31'  5- 12. 

viroTdyr)T€)  “submit  yourselves”  (A.V. ;  better  than  R.V.  “be 
subject”),  i .  e.  “become  raireivol ”  (v. G),  cf.  T(nreivd}9r)Te ,  v. 10. 

On  this  and  the  eight  following  aorist  imperatives,  the  more 
“pungent”  form,  see  note  on  i2. 

On  the  passive  aorist  with  the  significance  of  the  middle  voice,  which 
is  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  late  language,  cf.  Buttmann,  §  113.  4 
(Eng.  transl.  p.  51);  Winer,  §  39.  2;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp. 
152-163,  especially  p.  163;  note  piapavQiqasTaE  i11,  TcareivwO^Te  410. 

uxoxdjaopizt  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  of  voluntary  submission 
to  God  only  in  Heb.  129,  where  the  analogy  of  submission  to  earthly 
fathers  has  occasioned  the  use  of  the  word.  It  is  also  found  in  Ps.  37* 
62*-  5,  Hag.  218,  2  Macc.  912,  in  the  sense  of  general  submission  of  the 
whole  soul  to  God.  Submission  is  more  than  obedience,  it  involves 
humility  (Calvin). 

avTLGTr)T€  Se  TG)  &ia(3oka).  “Take  a  bold  stand  in  resisting 
temptations  to  worldliness  sent  by  £the  prince  of  this  world7 
(Jn.  1430),  and  you  will  be  successful.” 

This  idea  seems  to  have  been  a  commonplace  of  early  Christian 
thought;  cf.  1  Pet.  5s*  9,  where,  as  here,  the  quotation  of  Prov.  3s4 
precedes,  but  where  it  is  better  not  to  assume  literary  connection  with 
James.  For  the  conception  of  a  fight  with  the  devil,  cf.  Eph.  6n  f-  and 
see  Weinel,  W irkungen  des  Gestes  und  der  Geiste ,  pp.  17/. 

The  following  passages  may  be  compared : 

Hermas,  Mand.  xii,  52  8uvaxac  6  8cd£oXo<;  avTtxaXataoct,  xaxaxaXai:- 
cai  8s  qu  Buvxrai.  sav  ouv  dvTcaxa0TjTe  auxo),  vcxiqOslt;  <pe6^exou  £9'  upioiv 
xaTflaxu[qiivo<;. 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Nephth.  84  eav  ouv  xod  uyieic;  sp^datjaGs  xb  xaX6v  .  .  . 
b  8td(3oXo<;  9£u^ETat  dtp*  &pi6>v,  Issach.  71  tocutoc  xal  upiec^,  x£xva  piou,  xot- 
stxs,  xal  xav  xveu^ia  tou  BeXfap  9su^sxat  d$*  u(jl6>v,  Benj.  52,  Dan  51. 

In  these  passages  from  Test.  XII  Patr.,  however,  the  thought  is 
different ;  good  conduct  is  there  the  means  by  which  the  devil  is  driven 
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off,  and  the  idea  is  that  right  action  diminishes  the  chance  of  being 
tempted  later  on.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  is -merely  saying  that 
boldness  will  avail  against  the  tempter. 

8.  iyyLaare,  as  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  God. 

It  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
persons  addressed  is  right.  They  intend  to  be  God’s  servants, 
but  by  yielding  to  natural  inclinations  they  are  in  practise 
verging  toward  a  state  of  e%#pa  rov  Oeov. 

To  draw  near  to  God  is  used  of  the  priests  in  the  temple, 
Ex.  1922,  Ezek.  4413.  It  is  half  figurative  in  Ex.  242,  Is.  2913, 
and  wholly  so  in  such  passages  as  the  following:  Hos.  126, 
Wisd.  619  (20),  Judith  827,  Heb.  719  ( cf .  416) ;  cf.  Ps.  14518,  Deut.  4, 
and  Philo’s  comment  in  De  migr.  Abr.  n,  M.  p.  445.  Test. 
XII  Patr.  Dan  62  iyjLaare  rep  is  an  instructive  parallel. 

iyyiaet,  corresponds  to  pei^ova  SlScoctlp  %ap*^  v.  6;  as  well 
as  to  ^ei^ercu,  v.  \ 

Cf.  Zech.  i»,  on  which  James  is  very  likely  dependent,  2  Chron.  152, 
Mai.  37,  Ps.  i4518. 

KadapLcrare  ^elpa?,  “make  your  outward  conduct  pure.” 
From  the  ritual  washing  to  make  fit  for  religious  duties  ( e .  g . 
Gen.  352,  Ex.  3017-21),  which  was  perfectly  familiar  in  N.  T. 
times  {cf.  Mk.  7  s),  sprang  a  figurative  use  of  language,  e.  g.  Is. 
i16,  Job  179  2230,  1  Tim.  28,  Clem.  Rom.  291.  In  Ps.  23** 

X€PaiP  Kai  xaOapos  rjj  Kaphia^  and  in  Ecclus.  3810  the  combina¬ 
tion  found  in  James  is  already  complete. 

^eTpa?,  KapS/a?.  For  the  omission  of  the  article,  cf.  Schmie- 
del-Winer,  §  19.  7,  where  it  is  explained  under  the  rule  that 
pairs  of  nouns  often  omit  the  article. 

apapnSKoC .  A  sharp  term  is  used  to  strike  the  conscience  of 
the  reader,  and  is  then  partly  explained  by  the  parallel 
Half-hearted  Christians,  such  as  James  desires  to  stir  to  better 
things,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  “world’s  people” — a  reproach 
meant  to  startle  and  sting.  “doubters,”  is  entirely 

parallel. 
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The  word  qiapTuXis  is  very  rare  in  secular  Greek,  but  there,  as  in 
the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.,  has  the  sense  of  “hardened  sinner,”  “bad  man,” 
cf.  Plutarch,  De  and.  poet.  7,  p.  25  C,  the  standing  phrase  xeXtovat  xal 
dpiap'uoXot,  Mt.  910f-,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  to  heathen, 

1  Macc.  i34,  Gal.  216,  etc.  Cf.  Enoch  5®  381  45s  9411  95s- 3-  7  96*-  2>  *. 
Suidas  defines  a^apToiXo^  as  o\  xapavo^tjc  cu^v  xpoatpoupievot  y.3tl  £tov 
BtepOsp^iivov  deaxa^6pisvoc. 

ay viaare  KapSta<;.  dypos  means  “clean,”  “pure,”  ceremo¬ 
nially  (Jn.  n55),  and  so  morally.  The  latter  development  had 
already  been  made  (otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  ayios)  in 
secular  Greek  use. 

Cf.  1  Pet.  i22  Td?  ^u^dg  upUov  fjfvtx 6ts<;  ev  xjj  uxaxojj  Tfj<;  dX^Oefag, 
Is.  i16,  and  especially  Ps.  24 4  73 13. 

$L\pv)(pi.  It  is  here  implied  that  involves  some  de¬ 

filement  from  the  world,  cf.  Hermas,  Maud,  ix,  7  KaOdpicrov  ri]V 
Kaphiav  aov  awb  r?}?  8t\pvx^.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Aser  32,  ol 
hiirpoG^Troi  ovk  el(7i  rov  9eov  dWa  rat?  ii ndvjiLCU?  avT&v 
SovKevovcnv,  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  verse. 

9.  “Make  yourselves  wretched,  mourn,  lament;  that  is  a 
state  of  mind  more  suited  to  a  Christian  than  worldly  gaiety 
and  joy !” 

This  is  primarily  a  call  to  repentance ;  but,  more  than  that, 
it  is  a  vehemently  expressed  recommendation  of  sober  earnest¬ 
ness  as  the  proper  mood  of  a  Christian,  in  contrast  to  a  light 
and  frivolous  spirit.  The  writer  was  a  sober  man  who  felt  the 
seriousness  of  living,  and  wished  that  others  should  feel  and 
express  it ;  in  a  word,  a  Puritan. 

The  force  of  James’s  exhortation  must  not  be  reduced  by  in¬ 
terpretation,  nor  its  range  unduly  limited.  There  is  positive 
emphasis  on  the  sadness,  and  even  anguish,  which  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  readers’  actual  situation,  and  which  they  ought  to 
seek,  not  try  to  avoid,  cf.  Mt.  54.  Yet  neither  must  the  words 
be  misunderstood  as  representing  that  a  cheerfulness  founded 
on  the  joy  of  faith  is  wrong  for  a  soul  which  knows  itself  at  one 
with  God  {cf.  i2f-).  James  is  not  giving  a  complete  directory 
for  conduct  at  all  times,  but  is  trying  by  the  unexpected  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  language  to  startle  half-hearted  Christians  into  a 
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searching  of  heart  and  a  self-consecration  which  he  believes 
essential  to  their  eternal  salvation. 

For  the  same  mood,  due  to  a  different  cause,  cf.  Ecclcs.  72*6,  cf.  also 
Ecclus.  2120  2713.  Jer.  413  f-  g18f-  and  some  of  the  other  prophetic  par¬ 
allels,  such  as  Joel  i10ff-,  Mic.  24,  Zech.  n2,  have  some  resemblance, 
but  differ  in  that  in  those  passages  the  impending  punishment  is  made 
prominent.  They  are  nearer  to  Jas.  51  (cf.  especially  Zech.  n2). 

TaXcuTrvprjaaTe  “make  yourselves  wretched,”  cf.  51. 

The  word  TaXacmpos  and  derivatives  are  employed  both  in  secular 
and  Biblical  use  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  whether  strictly  physical 
or  general,  often  representing  some  form  of  Hebrew  ;  cf.  Tob.  1310, 
2  Macc.  447,  4  Macc.  167,  Ps.  126,  Mic.  24,  Ps.  387,  Jer.  1212,  Rom.  724, 
Rev.  317,  Clem.  Rom.  23s  TaXodxtopoi  statv  ol  8tyuxot- 

raXanropeo)  in  itself  is  not  limited  to  mental  anguish,  nor  to 
repentance.  It  is  here  used  in  order  to  make  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  pleasures  which  the  persons  addressed  are  seeking. 
They  had  better,  says  James,  make  wretchedness  their  aim,  and 
so  humble  themselves  in  penitence  and  obedience  before  God. 

The  paraphrase  of  Grotius,  “affligite  ipsos  vosmet  jejuniis  et  aliis  cor¬ 
poris  ayXripoiyu'tiMq”  which  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  commentators  (e.  g.  Est:  opera  pcenalia  subite)  goes  further 
than  the  text. 

irevO^aare  kclI  /cXavcrare,  “mourn  and  lament.”  Cf.  2  Sam. 
191,  Neh.  89,  Mt.  54,  Mk.  1610,  Lk.  625,  Rev.  i8n- 15* 19. 

7r evOeiv  “expresses  a  self-contained  grief,  never  violent  in 
its  manifestations”  {Lex.))  see  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  lxv.  But 
the  two  words  are  here  used  merely  to  secure  a  forcible  fulness 
of  expression. 

There  is  no  ground  for  taking  x£v0faxT5  specifically  of  an  outward 
garb  of  mourning. 

xsvGTQaaTe  xat  xXocGscxte]  tfA  omit  xal;  perhaps  by  accidental  confu¬ 
sion  of  KAI  with  KAA — .  The  omission  would  connect  x£vOiQaaT£  with 
the  preceding,  and  separate  it  from  xXauaaTE  in  a  very  unnatural  way. 

6  7eXco?  vpoyv,  pertaining  to  their  present  easy  ways.  This 
sentence  makes  the  preceding  words  more  intelligible. 
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ek  7 revOos,  cf.  Amos.  810,  Tob.  26,  Prov.  1413,  1  Macc.  i39  941. 
li€TaTpcnrr)T(jt)y  a  poetical  word  which  “seems  not  to  have  been 
used  in  Attic”  (L.  and  S.).  In  the  Greek  O.  T.  it  is  used  in 
4  Macc.  65,  and  by  Aquila  in  Ezek.  i9,  Symmachus  in  Ezek.  io11. 

p,£Txupx7rrjTii>]  BP  minn. 

pLETajTpa^TfjTti)]  SAKL  minnPler.  Apparently  an  emendation,  sub¬ 
stituting  a  more  familiar  verb. 

Karrifaiav,  “dejection,”  “gloominess,”  from  xar?7</>?7?,  “of  a 
downcast  look.”  In  accordance  with  its  origin  the  word  refers 
primarily  to  the  outward  expression  of  a  heavy  heart,  cf .  the 
publican  in  Lk.  1813.  The  word  (not  found  in  LXX;  nor  else¬ 
where  in  N.  T.)  is  frequently  used  of  dejection  due  to  shame, 
and  this  association  may  have  governed  the  choice  of  it  here. 
C/.  Lex .,  L.  and  S .,  Wetstein,  for  many  examples ;  and  see  Field, 
Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  N.  7\,  p.  238. 

10.  Tcnr€iv(j£>6r)Te  “humble  yourselves.”  James  here  returns 
to  the  starting-point  of  his  exhortation  (v.  6  Ta7r€ivok)}  and 
sums  up  in  t  air  avoid  r^re  the  several  acts  directed  in  w. 7_9. 
This  act  implies  single-hearted  faith,  and  such  a  soul  has  a  sure 
reward  from  God,  cf .  i9.  See  references  in  Lex.  s.  v.  renravo- 
(ppoavvT),  and  cf.  Ecclus.  217  oi  (fiofiovpievcu  Kvptov  .  .  .  ivdiTiov 
avTOv  Tairavdicrovatv  ra?  a vrd)v}  318  717.  Tairavooi 

means  “to  confess  and  deplore  one’s  spiritual  littleness  and 
unworthiness”  {Lex.). 

On  the  use  of  the  passive  aorist,  cf.  note  on  vi rorayTjTe,  v.  7. 
ivoimov  Kvpi'ov .  Kvpiov  here  means  God  ;  cf.  vv.  6’  7-  8. 
vxpdiaei,  i.  e.  morally  and  spiritually,  by  his  presence  (vv.  6» 7* 8 
and  i9);  and  in  the  glory  of  eternal  life  (i12  5s);  cf.  Lk.  i52, 
Mt.  2312,  Lk.  1411  1814,  2  Cor.  n7  ipaurov  raivavoiv  iva  vpeis 
v\f/a)0rjre. 

1  Pet.  5®  bears  close  resemblance  in  form,  and  is  noticeable  because 
of  the  complicated  resemblance  of  the  context  in  Jas.  4  and  1  Pet.  5. 
But  the  meaning  is  different.  Here  in  James  it  is  a  humbling  of  the 
soul  before  God,  with  repentance,  and  is  in  contrast  to  &xEpir)<pavta. 
1  Peter  is  exhorting  to  a  spirit  of  submissiveness  to  God  (rrjv  xpaxacav 
Xetpa  tou  Osou),  even  when  his  providence  appears  in  the  hardships 
of  persecution  (v.  7  T-fjv  {liptpivav  upLwv  exiptyavrsc;  4x*  ccjt6v),  cf.  also 
1  Pet.  1 10  3 17  412 
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11-12.  “Do  not  talk  harshly  of  one  another.  He  who  judges 
his  brother,  sets  himself  above  the  law  of  love,  and  infringes  on 
the  prerogative  of  God,  who  alone  is  lawgiver  and  judge.” 

Vv. 11  and  12  come  in  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  much  as  512-20  is 
attached  as  an  appendix  after  the  whole  epistle  has  received 
a  fitting  conclusion  in  511.  The  thought  of  the  writer  reverts 
(cf.  i26  31-10)  to  those  facts  of  life  which  had  given  him  the  text 
for  his  far-reaching  discussion  and  exhortation  (41'10),  and  be¬ 
fore  passing  to  other  matters  he  offers  an  example  of  how  one 
particular  form  of  is  at  variance  with  a  proper  attitude  to 
God.  The  writer  still  has  fully  in  mind  the  great  opposition 
of  the  world  and  God,  and  hence  probably  arises  the  somewhat 
strained  form  in  which  the  rebuke  of  vv.  u'12  is  couched. 

Criticism  of  others  is  often  occasioned  by  a  supposed  moral 
lapse,  and  it  may  well  be,  as  Schneckenburger  suggests,  that 
this  was  what  James  had  here  specially  in  mind.  If  that  were 
the  case  these  verses  would  be  a  very  neat  turning  of  the  tables, 
quite  in  the  style  of  this  epistle  (cf.  225),  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  rebuke,  and  its  attachment  as  an  appendix,  would  also  be 
partly  accounted  for.  To  this  would  correspond  the  address 
aSe\(j)o{}  v.  n,  to  which  juor^aXtSe?,  v.  4,  ajdaprcoXot }  hi\pvf)(Oiy 
v.  8,  present  a  marked  contrast  but  no  real  contradiction.  This 
passage  in  James  would  then  correspond  closely  with  the  mode 
of  thought  of  Rom.  1410,  where  the  Kara\a\ta  rebuked  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  laxity  and  by  intolerance,  and  where,  as  here,  the 
reader  is  told  that  such  judgment  may  safely  be  left  to  God  the 
Judge. 

11.  xaraXaXetre,  “talk  against,”  “defame,”  “speak  evil” 
(A.V.),  usually  applied  to  harsh  words  about  the  absent. 

On  the  present  imperative,  cf.  Winer,  §  43,  3,  §  56,  1,  b; 
Buttmann,  §  139,  6;  Gildersleeve,  Syntax ,  §  415.  Contrast 
the  aorists  of  w.  7-10.  The  present  is  here  appropriate  in  the 
sense  “desist  from.”  Kara\a\cd  is  habitual  and  should  be 
stopped. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  writers  of  the  Koine  (Polyb.  Diod. 
C.  I.  G.  1770;  see  L.  and  S .)  and  in  the  Greek  O.  T. ;  cf.  Ps.  1015, 
where  xbv  y.aTaXaXouvra  X60pa  xbv  xXTjafov  autou  evidently  refers  to 
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a  generally  recognised  type  of  evil-doer,  also  Ps.  50™.  Cf.  2  Cor.  12” 
iptOtat,  xaxaXaXccd,  t^Gupiapiof,  1  Pet.  21,  Rom.  i30. 

See  Clem.  Rom.  301’  3  35s,  etc.,  2  Clem.  Rom.  43,  Hermas, 
Sim.  vi,  55,  viii,  72,  ix,  267;  Maud,  ii,  2;  Barn.  20;  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Gad  3 3  54. 

What  is  meant  here  is  indulgence  in  unkind  talk.  Nothing  indicates 
that  anything  more  is  intended  than  the  harsh  criticism  common  in 
ancient  and  modern  daily  life.  It  is  not  directed  especially  against 
the  mutual  backbiting  of  the  teachers  (414  ff  ).  For  such  a  view  as,  e.  g. 
Pfleiderer’s,  that  this  is  a  polemic  against  Marcion’s  attitude  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  Jewish  law,  there  is  no  more  reason  (note  the  address  aSeX<poO 
than  for  the  idea  (Schneckenburger)  of  a  rebuke  of  those  who  tore  Paul’s 
character  to  pieces  behind  his  back. 

a8e\(f)Oi  marks  a  transition,  but  here,  as  in  i19  25,  a  minor 
one. 

aSe\(fovy  rov  ahe\f>ov  avrov,  with  a  certain  pathetic  emphasis. 
So  in  1  Jn.  29  420. 

Kplvuvy  cf.  Mt.  71,  and  note  that  this  is  interpreted  in  the 
parallel  Lk.  6  37  by  the  substitution  of  KaraSucdlfeiv,  “ con¬ 
demn,”  cf.  Rom.  21.  For  similar  cases  of  two  participles  under 
one  article,  cf.  i25,  Jn.  524. 

/v'araXaXeT  vojxov  kcll  Kpivei  vopovy  i.  c.  in  so  far  as  he  thereby 
violates  the  royal  law  of  love  (2s,  note  the  context  preceding 
the  precept  in  Lev.  1918),  and  so  sets  himself  up  as  superior  to 
it.  Speaking  against  the  law  involves  judging  the  law. 

vopovy  i.  e .  the  whole  code  of  morals  accepted  by  the  readers, 
as  i25  29.  vop.o<$  without  the  article  does  not  here  differ  from 
6  vopos.  The  particular  clause  in  question  is  evidently  the 
“  second  great  commandment/’  cf.  the  phrase  rov  7r'Kr](Tiovy  v. 12. 

7 vopovy  cf.  i22  f*  (and  note),  Rom.  213,  1  Macc.  267. 
These  are  the  only  cases  in  the  Bible  of  this  phrase,  which  in 
secular  Greek  means  “lawgiver,”  not  “doer  of  the  law.” 

KpiTr)sy  thus  claiming  a  superiority  to  the  law  such  as  belongs 
to  God  alone.  The  judge  is  here  thought  of,  not  as  himself 
acting  under  law,  but  more  as  the  royal  judge,  the  fountain  of 
right,  i.  e.  such  a  judge  as  God  is — an  idea  of  KptTr}<;  which  in¬ 
cludes  vopodeTTf ?. 
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xptTrjs  is  not  to  be  expanded  into  xpiT^q  v6piou,  “ critic  of  the  law” 
(cf.  v6piov  xpfvstq),  as  is  done  by  many  commentators,  for  that  idea 
has  already  been  fully  expressed,  while  in  xpi ifc  wre  have  evidently  a 
new  idea  and  a  step  forward  in  the  argument. 

V. 11  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  thought  of  Rom.  21  144,  but 
the  resemblance  does  not  imply  literary  dependence. 

12.  eh.  “One  is  lawgiver  and  judge,  He,  namely,  who  is 
able,”  etc.  Cf.  Mt.  1917  eh  earlv  6  ayaOos. 

eh  is  the  subject,  vopoOerrj^  Kal  Kptrtfs  the  predicate;  0 
hvvapevos  is  in  apposition  with  eh. 

God,  not  Christ,  appears  clearly  intended  here;  6  Kpirr j?  in 
5 9  is  not  decisive  against  this,  and  vopoderrj 9  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  used  of  God,  while  eh  ecnlv  unequivocally  means  God. 
eh  is  used  in  order  to  emphasise  the  uniqueness,  not  the  unity, 
of  the  lawgiver. 

vopoderrj^.  Elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  Ps.  920.  See  2  Esd. 
78’  9.  Cf.  vopoOeroov,  2  Macc.  315,  4  Macc.  525,  Heb.  711  86. 
Very  frequent  in  Philo. 

The  word  is  here  added  to  KpcTrjs  because  the  latter  does  not 
fully  express  the  idea  of  complete  superiority  to  the  law. 

vopioOiTiqd  BP. 

6  vop.oOeTiq<d  all  others. 

The  reading  without  the  article  makes  voploQIttq<;  predicate  and  is 
more  expressive.  The  article  was  probably  inserted  to  bring  an  un¬ 
usual  expression  into  conformity  with  the  more  common  type  of  sen¬ 
tence. 

xat  xp'TTQq]  om  KL  minn.  External  evidence  here  outweighs,  on  the 
whole,  the  authority  of  the  lectio  brevior. 

6  Swapevos  crobaat  Kal  cnvoXeaai.  Cf.  Mt.  io28.  God’s  al¬ 
mighty  power,  to  which  we  are  wholly  subject,  gives  him  the 
right  to  judge.  Cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  xii,  63  top  7 vavra  hvvapevov, 
aobcrai  Kal  a7roXecraq  Sim.  ix,  23 4  hvvapevo*;  a7roXarcu  rj 
crcodat  avrov.  Cf.  Ps.  6820,  Deut.  32s9,  1  Sam.  26,  2  Kings  57. 
This  description  of  God  must  have  been  common  in  Jewish  use. 

Tt9  el.  Cf.  Rom.  9 20  144,  Acts  n17,  Ex.  311. 

13-17.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  trader’s  pre¬ 
sumptuous  confidence  in  himself ;  and  the  futility  of  it. 
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After  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  sin  of  choosing  pleas¬ 
ure  and  not  God  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  two  paragraphs  follow 
illustrating  by  practical  examples  the  neglect  of  God.  Both 
paragraphs  are  introduced  by  the  same  words,  and  lack  the 
address,  aSeXcfroi. 

The  persons  in  mind  in  w. 13-17  may  or  may  not  be  Christians. 
V. 17  implies  that  these  presumptuous  persons  know  better.  The 
type  of  travelling  traders  referred  to  was  common  among  Jews. 
The  ease  of  travel  in  ancient  times  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Cf.  C.  A.  J.  Skeel, 
Travel  in  the  First  Century  after  Christ ,  1901;  Zahn,  “Weltver- 
kehr  und  Kirche  wahrend  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,”  in 
Skizzen  aus  deni  Leben  der  alien  Kirche 2,  1898. 

13.  aye  vvvy  “come  now,”  “see  here,”  cf.  51.  aye}  like 
or  Latin  age ,  is  usually  an  insistent,  here  a  somewhat  brusque, 
address,  vvv  increases  the  insistency. 

aye  is  wholly  non-biblical  in  its  associations,  Judg.  196,  2 
Kings  424,  Is.  43 6  being  the  only  instances  of  the  idiom  in  the 
O.  T. 

oi  Xeyovres,  i.  e .  in  their  hearts,  cf.  i13  214. 

7}  aSpcov]  BS  minn  ff  vg  boh  syrpesh  Jerome. 

xal  ajptov]  AKLP  minn  syrhcl  Cyr  (cf.  Lk.  i332  f  ). 

A  decision  is  possible  only  on  external  grounds. 

xopeuc6p.e9a,  xocQco^ev,  l^xopeuad^eGa,  xepB^ao^sv.  The  future  in¬ 
dicative  is  the  consistent  reading  of  BN  (except  xoc-faw^ev)  P  minn 
ff  vg  boh  Cyr. 

The  aorist  subjunctive  (xopeuawpieOa,  etc.)  is  read  in  each  case  by 
KLST*  minn.  A  has  xopeuaco[JL£0a,  xocrjaw^ev,  e^xopeuaipieOa,  xepB^ao^ev. 

The  context  speaks  on  the  whole  for  the  future  indicative.  In  such 
a  case  external  evidence  has  little  weight  (cf.  Rom.  51). 

Tiqvhe  rrjv  ttoXlp}  “this  city”;  not  “such  a  city”  (A.V. ; 
Luther:  “  in  die  und  die  Stadt” ;  Erasmus:  in  hanc  aid  illam 
civitatem) . 

Trotrjo-ofxeVj  “pass,”  “spend.”  See  Lex.  s.  v.  notico  II.  d,  for 
examples  of  this  meaning,  which  is  said  to  be  confined  to  later 
Greek. 

eixiropeva6}ie6ay  “traffic,”  “do  business.” 
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This  word  is  not  very  common  in  the  Greek  0.  T.,  and  is  found  only 
a  few  times  in  this  sense  ( e .  g.  Gen.  3410  42s4).  In  secular  Greek  it  is 
used  in  this  sense:  cf.  Thuc.  vii,  13,  and  other  references  in  L .  and  S. 

KepSijcropev.  That  travel  is  for  the  purpose  of  gain  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  Greek  thought,  cf.  Anthol.  palat.  Lx,  446  aypo?  repp  tv 
dyet ,  /cepSo?  7 rAo'o?. 

The  word  is  used  absolutely,  as  here,  “to  get  gain,”  in  secular  writers, 
e.  g.  Hdt.  viii,  5,  but  is  not  found  in  LXX  (once  in  Symmachus). 

14.  oiTtves,  with  full  classical  meaning,  “of  such  a  nature 
that.”  For  the  loose  grammatical  attachment,  cf.  17  L  avrjp 

to  r?7?  avptov .  Cf.  Prov.  271  prj  kclv^co  ra  el?  avptov }  ov  yap 
ytvcoaKets  rtre^erat  fj  iirtovaa t  also  Ecclus.  n18f*,  Lk.  1216  s-. 
For  a  good  parallel  from  Debarim  rabba  9,  see  Schottgen  or 
Wetstein  on  Jas.  413.  Many  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Philo 
and  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (see  Wetstein),  e.  g.  Philo, 
Leg.  alleg.  iii,  80,  p.  132;  Pseudo-Phocylides,  116  /. : 

ovSels  ytvcoaKet  ri  per  avptov  r)  rt  pe6'  copav  * 
a<TK07ro?  ian  fdporcbv  Oavaros,  to  8e  pe\\ov  aBr)'Kov) 

Seneca,  Ep.  101,  especially  §§  4-6,  quam  stultum  est,  cetatem 
disponere  ne  crastini  quidem  dominion  .  .  .  nihil  sibi  qnisquam 
de  futuro  debet  promittere ,  etc.,  etc.  Other  passages  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life  are  collected  by  Plutarch,  Consolatio  ad 
Apollonium ,  n,  p.  107,  and  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iv,  cap.  31, 
*0 Tt  aftefiatos  1)  tmv  avOpcoircov  evirpa^ta,  peTairtiTTOvai^ 
paScok  r?;?  r tL\y/?,  where  especially  the  tragedians  are  drawn 
on.  But  in  both  the  N.  T.  and  Philo  the  commonplace  is 
given  a  different  turn:  “let  the  uncertainty  of  life  remind 
you  of  your  dependence  on  God.” 

not'a ,  “Of  what  character?”  i .  e.  “Is  it  secure  or  precarious?” 
The  answer  is:  “it  is  a  mere  passing  mist.” 

aTpfc,  “vapour,”  cf.  i11.  Cf.  Clem.  Rom.  176  (from  “Eldad 
and  Modad”?)  eycb  (i.  e.  Abraham)  8e  dpt  aTph  diro  Kvdpas 
(“steam  from  a  pot”).  For  the  comparison  of  the  life  of  the 
wicked  to  smoke  and  vapour,  cf.  4  Ezra  761,  Apoc.  Bar.  S26. 
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Whether  James  meant  “smoke”  or  “steam”  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  the  LXX  the  word  is  several  times  used  of  smoke,  Gen.  19 2S, 
Lev.  1613,  Ecclus.  22u  (?)  2415,  Hos.  133  (?),  although  it  properly  means 
vapour,  in  distinction  from  xaxvbg;  cf.  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii,  4,  p.  359  b. 
The  very  similar  passage  Wisd.  2 4  uses  “mist.”  Cf.  Ps.  102* 

e^sXcxov  was!  xaxvbq  at  ^j^epat  9.0U,  Ps.  3720. 

Seneca,  Troad.  401,  compares  human  life  to  smoke  ( calidis  fiimns 
ab  ignibus). 

yap  introduces  the  answer  to  ttolol  kt\}  and  also  the  reason 
for  the  whole  rebuke  contained  in  w. 13  f-. 

(fcLLTOfjievT},  eireira  Kal  af>avL%op.evri)  “  appearing  and  then 
disappearing,”  with  a  more  delicate  play  on  words  than  is  quite 
reproducible  in  the  English  rendering. 

The  same  contrast  and  play  is  found  in  Aristotle,  Hist.  an.  vi,  7, 
Ps.-Aristotle,  De  mundo ,  vi,  22,  and  evidently  was  a  turn  of  expression 
common  in  Greek  usage. 

The  best  text  for  this  verse  is  the  following : 

oYxtveq  oSx  exfaxaaOe  x b  xij<;  aO'pcov  xota  fj  upubv;  dxpdg  y&p  laxs 
[f}]  xpbg  6X{yov  <patvopLevrj,  execxa  xal  dcpavc^opiivir}. 

The  various  readings  here  adopted  are  attested  by  either  B  or  X,  or 
both.  The  following  variants  require  comment: 

xb  xrjq  au'ptov]  SKL  minnpler  ff  vg  sah  syrPeBh. 

xa  xife  au'ptov]  AP  33  minn  syrhcI  boh. 
aO'ptov]  B. 

The  external  evidence  is  strongly  for  xb  ab'ptov,  in  view  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  B  to  omit  articles  and  the  demonstrably  emended  character 
of  A  33  (cf.  Prov.  271,  which  may  have  been  in  the  emender’s  mind). 

The  “intrinsic”  evidence  of  fitness  also  speaks  for  the  retention  of 
x6.  In  the  text  of  B  (oux  exfaxaaOe  xi}<;  au'ptov  xota  upiaiv)  the 
writer  would  declare  that  the  censured  traders  do  not  know  what  are 
to  be  to-morrow  the  conditions  of  their  life — e.  g.  whether  sickness  or 
health,  fair  weather  or  foul.  In  fact,  however,  the  latter  part  of  this 
same  verse  (dtx^  xxX.)  and  v. 15  (^Vjaopiev)  show  that  the  uncertainty 
of  life  itself  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  Hence  xo(a  cannot  be  connected 
with  IxfaxaaOe  to  form  an  indirect  question,  but  must  be  a  direct  in¬ 
terrogative  introducing  a  direct  question  to  which  dexpi lq  xxX.  gives  the 
answer. 

xofa]  BX*  1518  syrhcI  bohcod. 

xo(a  y^pI  frscAKLP  minnpler  vg  boh  syrp«8h. 

quae  autem]  ff. 

The  shorter  and  better  attested  reading  is  to  be  accepted. 
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•?)  £g>^]  B  omits  doubtless  by  error. 

drqilc;  ydcp]  A  33  vg  boh  omit  y&p.  Doubtless  emendation  to  avoid 
introducing  the  answer  by  y&p.  N  omits  the  whole  clause  ydcp 

iaze. 

ea'ce]  B  minn  syrhcl  Jerome. 

eaTocc]  AKP  minn. 

ecmv]  L  minn  ff  vg  boh  (was). 

Either  sjxat  or  eaxs  may  well  have  originated  in  an  itacistic  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  other ;  the  evidence  for  the  two  together  far  outweighs  that 
for  icrctv.  As  between  laxe  and  eaxat,  external  evidence  (K  is  lacking) 
speaks  on  the  whole  for  eute. 

t)  Tzpbq  bX^ov]  BP  omit  tj.  The  question  is  difficult  to  decide  and 
unimportant  for  the  sense.  An  accidental  agreement  here  between  B 
and  P  is  possible,  but  a  little  improbable.* 

15.  avrl  rod  Xey etv  properly  belongs  with  Xeyovres,  v. 13. 
iav  6  Kvptos  deXy,  “deo  volente” ;  cf.  Acts  1821,  1  Cor.  419 
167,  Rom.  i10,  Phil.  219’  24,  Heb.  63. 

The  expressions  e&v  0s?><;  OiXfj,  cuv  0$(5,  0eg>v  ^ouXoptivtov,  twv  0e<5v 
OeXovtcov,  or  the  equivalent,  were  in  common  use  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks.  For  references  to  papyri,  see  Deissmann,  Nene  Bibel - 
studien ,  1897,  p.  80;  see  also  Lietzmann  on  1  Cor.  419.  Cf.  Plato, 
Alcib.  I.  p.  135  D,  Ilipp.  major ,  p.  286  C,  Laches ,  p.  201  C,  Leges,  pp. 
688  E,  799  E,  etc.,  Thccet.  p.  151  D,  Aristophanes,  Phil.  1188,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Hipparckicus,  9, 8  (Mayor  quotes  many  of  the  passages).  Similar 
expressions  were  also  in  familiar  use  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the 
modem  deo  volente  is  derived.  Cf.  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  45  si  dii 
voluerint ,  Minucius  Felix,  Octavius ,  18  u si  dens  dcdcrit”  vulgi  iste  natu - 
rails  sermo  est ,  Sallust,  Jug.  14, 19  dels  volentibus ,  Ennius  ap.  Cic.  De  off. 
i,  12,  38  volentibid  cum  magnis  diis,  Plautus,  Capt.  ii,  3,  94  si  dis  placet , 
id.  Poen.  iv,  2,  88  si  di  volent,  Liv.  ix,  19,  15,  absit  invidia  verbo.  See 
other  references  in  B.  Erisson,  De  formulis  ct  solcnnibus  populi  Romani 
verbis ,  rec.  Conradi,  Halle,  1731,  i,  116  (pp.  63/.);  i,  133  (p.  71);  viii, 
61  (p.  719). 

The  corresponding  formula  inshallah ,  “if  God  wall,”  has  been  for 
many  centuries  a  common  colloquial  expression  of  modern  Arabic,  cf. 
Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians ,  ch.  13.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Mohammedans  derived  it  from  the  Syrians,  and 
that  these  had  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  com¬ 
monly  used  any  such  formula  either  in  Biblical  or  in  Talmudic  times. 

•On  this  whole  passage,  see  Corsscn,  GSilinglsche  gelchrle  Anzcigen,  1893,  pp.  578  B. 
Weiss,  Zcitschrift  ftir  unsscnschaflliche  Theologie,  vol.  xxxvii,  1894,  pp.  434  /.  The  view  taken 
above  is  substantially  that  of  Corssen.  The  resulting  text  is  the  same  as  that  underlying 
the  translation  of  the  English  R.V. 
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The  use  of  such  formulas  “was  introduced  to  the  Jews  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans”  (L.  Ginzberg,  JE ,  art.  “Ben  Sira,  Alphabet  of”). 

The  statement  often  found  that  the  practise  recommended  was  a 
part  of  Jewish  customary  piety  in  N.  T.  times  goes  back  at  least  to  J. 
Gregory,  whose  Notes  and  Observations  on  Some  Passages  of  Scripture , 
first  published  in  1646,  are  reprinted  in  Latin  in  Critici  sacri ,  1660, 
vol.  ix.  He  quotes  from  the  “Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira”  (written  not  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  eleventh  century ;  see  JE ,  l.  c.)  a  Jewish  instance  of  the 
formula,  and  evidently  based  his  statement  {umos  erat  inter  Judceos ”) 
on  this,  with,  perhaps,  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  mediaeval  and 
later  Jews.  For  the  passage  from  the  “Alphabet,”  see  Schottgen, 
Horae  hebr.  pp.  1030/.;  the  earliest  use  of  it  to  illustrate  Jas.  415  is  prob¬ 
ably  J.  Drusius,  Qucestiones  hebraicae,  iii,  24,  1599  (reprinted  in  Critici 
sacri,  vol.  viii). 

The  origin  of  this  type  of  “apotropaic”  formula  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  to  be  sought  in  the  notions  of  divine  vengeance  for  human 
presumption,  to  be  averted  by  thus  refraining  from  a  positive  assertion 
about  the  future. 

It  thus  appears  that  James  is  here  recommending  to  Chris¬ 
tians  a  Hellenistic  pious  formula  of  strictly  heathen  origin.  His 
own  piety  finds  in  it  a  true  expression  of  Christian  submission 
to  divine  providence. 

teal  .  .  .  kcu'  “both  .  .  .  and.” 

Others  take  the  first  y.zi  as  introducing  the  apodosis.  But  the  more 
natural  suggestion  of  the  repeated  xod  speaks  for  the  view  given  above. 

£r)<ropiev,  Tgocrjco^ev]  BfrsAP  minn  ff. 

tjpiopiev,  xocrjawpisv]  KLST*  048  minnPlcr.  Probably  emendation  due 
to  a  mistaken  notion  that  these  verbs  were  included  under  lav. 

See  Beyschlag  for  references  to  older  discussion  of  this  variant.  The 
two  Mss.  (181,  328)  alleged  (by  Wetstein  and  later  critics)  to  contain 
the  reading  .  .  .  xocrjao^sv  both  read  — —  in  both  cases. 

16.  vvv  St',  “but  actually,  in  point  of  fact,”  in  contrast  to 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

KavyaaOe  iv  rat?  aXafo^tat?  v^6)v}  “glory  in  these  your  acts 
of  presumption.”  Kav%a ade  is  thrown  into  strong  emphasis 
by  vvv  Se.  Instead  of  humility  toward  God,  their  attitude  is 
one  of  boasting. 

aka^ovi'dis  refers  to  the  attitude  described  in  v. 13  (01  \ey ov- 
re?),  Kav^acrde  (which  carries  the  emphasis)  signifies  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  it,  viz .  the  pride  which  they  take  in  their  own  over- 
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weening  self-confidence  and  presumption,  ev  indicates  that 
aka^oviou  are  the  ground  of  the  glorying,  cf .  i9. 

Another  view  takes  xajxocaOe  of  the  arrogant  talk  itself,  described 
in  v.  13,  and  understands  £v  as  merely  giving  the  presumptuous  manner 
of  it  (Mayor:  “the  manner  in  which  glorying  was  shown,  ‘in  your  self- 
confident  speeches  or  imaginations’  =  dXa£oveu6pLevoi”),  cf.  Clem.  Rom. 
21 5  dvOpcjxotq  tou  Xo-fou.  This  is  possible, 

but  is  repetitious,  and  gives  no  such  advance  in  the  thought  as  the 
emphatic  vuv  B4  seems  to  call  for. 

a\a$oviaf  “  braggart  talk,”  or,  more  inclusively,  “  presump¬ 
tuous  assurance,”  “vainglory”  (so  i  Jn.  216  [R.V.]) ;  much 
like  vi Teprjfyavta,  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  cf. 
Rom.  i30,  2  Tim.  32,  2  Macc.  98  (v.  L). 

It  is  stronger  than  Kavx<i<r0ai9  and  has  the  idea  of  emptiness 
and  insolence,  cf.  Wisd.  216  58,  4  Macc.  i26  215  819  rrjv  Kevoho^tav 
ravrrjv  Kal  okeOpocpopov  aka^ovlav.  See  the  full  discussion 
in  Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  xxix.  aXafoS v  and  its  derivatives  are 
found  twelve  times  in  the  Greek  0.  T.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr. 
Dan  i6,  Joseph  178;  Teles  (ed.  Hense2),  p.  40. 

7 rovripa,  “wrong.”  Cf.  Jas.  24,  Mt.  1519,  Jn.  319  77,  1  Jn.  312, 
Col.  i21,  Acts  2518. 

There  is  no  distinction  drawn  in  vv.18*17  between  xovTjpd  and  apiapTfo. 

17.  This  is  a  maxim  added  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
preceding,  and  with  no  obvious  special  application.  It  is  almost 
like  our  “verbum  sap  sat”  and  means,  “You  have  now  been 
fully  warned.”  For  the  same  characteristic  method  of  capping 
the  discussion  with  a  sententious  maxim,  cf.  i18  213  318. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  pointedness  in  v. 17  by  reason 
of  its  relation  to  James’s  fundamental  thought.  “You  Chris¬ 
tians  have  in  your  knowledge  of  the  law  a  privilege,  and  you 
value  it  (cf.  the  reliance  on  faith  in  214  ff-) ;  this  should  spur  you 
to  right  action.”  Cf.  Rom.  217-20,  of  the  requirement  of  conduct 
imposed  on  the  Jews  by  their  superior  knowledge. 

ovv}  “so  then,”  serving  to  introduce  this  summary  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  situation  just 
described;  see  Lex.  s.  v.  ovv,  d;  cf.  Mt.  i17  724,  Acts  2622. 
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xaXoV,  “good,”  opposed  to  7 roj/T/po?  {cf.  v.  16).  So  nearly 
always  in  N.  T.  (only  Lk.  21 5  in  sense  of  “beautiful”),  cf.  Jas. 
2 7  313,  Mt.  516  vpcov  Ta  Kaka  epya. 

apaprta  aura)  iariv,  sc.  to  KaXoV,  i.  e.  the  good  thing  which 
he  does  not  do. 

On  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  44*,  and  the  similar  expression  eanv 

ev  aoi  apaprca f  which  is  a  standing  phrase  in  Deut.,  e .  g.  159 
2321  f-  2415. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1-6.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  cruelty  and  luxury 
of  the  rich  ;  and  the  appalling  issue  which  awaits  it. 

1.  aye  vvv  ol  7 rXoiXnoq  cf.  on  413. 

01  7r \ovcnoi,  cf.  i10  f-  22-6.  The  chief  question  here  is  whether 
“the  rich,”  who  are  attacked  and  warned,  were  Christians  or 
not. 

In  i10  f-  the  rich  man  referred  to  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
a  Christian  brother  (see  note) ;  in  2 2  f*  the  rich  visitor  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  a  Christian,  so  “the  rich”  of  26.  In  the  passage  be¬ 
fore  us  the  rich  as  a  class  are  apostrophised,  without  reference 
to  their  religious  profession,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  readers  the  folly  of  admiring  or  striving  after  riches.  Those 
who  possess  riches,  runs  the  argument,  do  not  present  an  at¬ 
tractive  example,  so  soon  as  the  real  character  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  prospects  is  understood.  Like  pleasure  (41-10),  so 
also  wealth — which  is  sought  after  in  order  to  gain  pleasure — 
is  a  false  aim.  The  tone  is  thus  not  of  an  appeal  to  evil-doers 
to  reform  (contrast  47-10  and  even  413-17),  but  of  a  threatening  of 
judgment;  and  the  attitude  ascribed  to  the  rich  is  that  of  26f-, 
rather  than  of  i10£-.  Some  of  the  rich  may  be  Christians,  but 
it  is  not  as  Christians  that  they  are  here  addressed.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  verses  is  partly  to  dissuade  the  Christians  from  set¬ 
ting  a  high  value  on  wealth,  partly  to  give  them  a  certain  grim 
comfort  in  the  hardships  of  poverty  {cf.  57'11)* 

The  passage  is  highly  rhetorical  and  in  detail  recalls  the  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  O.  T.  prophets.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  found 
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in  Wisd.  2,  where  the  customary  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the 
rich,  the  transitoriness  of  their  prosperity,  and  their  treatment 
of  the  righteous  are  set  forth.  Lk.  624  f-  also  forms  a  close  par¬ 
allel.  Cf.  Enoch  947-11  964-8  973-10  984-16  9911-16  xoo6-13  103s-8. 

The  only  important  argument  for  supposing  these  “rich”  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians  is  that  they  are  in  form  directly  addressed.  For  a  full  statement 
of  the  arguments,  see  Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  §  4.  But  the  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  foreign  nations,  e.  g.  Is. 
130  (Babylon),  153  (Moab) ;  cf.  Mt.  23  (the  apostrophe  against  scribes 
and  Pharisees),  and  the  regular  form  of  Biblical  “Woes.” 

Kkavaare ,  “lament.”  Cf.  49;  but  there  the  lamentation  is 
connected  with  repentance,  here  it  is  the  wailing  of  those  who 
ought  to  look  forward  to  an  assured  damnation.  Cf.  Rev.  615*17 
(note  ol  Tr\ov(JiOiy  v. 15),  Joel  i5  CKavaare. 

oXoXufoyre?,  “with  howls  of  mourning.”  Cf.  Is.  136  (against 
Babylon)  oXoXv^ere,  i<y<yv<;  <yap  fjpepa  tcvpiov ,  Is.  152-  3 
(against  Moab)  Travres  oXoXuftTe  pera  K\avdpovt  Amos  83 
(note  the  following  context),  Zech.  n2,  Is.  io10  1431  (against 
Philistia),  167  (Moab),  231  (Tyre),  23B 14  (ships  of  Tarshish), 
6514,  Jer.  4820,  Ezek.  2112. 

6XoX6^w  and  dXaXd^G)  both  mean  “cry  aloud”  (onomatopoetic),  and 
both  refer  in  earlier  secular  Greek  to  joyful  crying,  or  to  a  cry  raised 
to  the  gods  in  worship,  seldom  to  a  mere  wail  of  grief  or  pain. 

In  the  LXX  6XoXu^(*>  is  the  ordinary  representative  of  and  means 
“howl,”  especially  in  distress  or  from  repentance.  It  is  used  only  in 
the  prophetic  books,  and  nearly  always  in  the  imperative. 

dXaX4£co  is  the  regular  representative  of  Hebrew  £n,  except  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  where  in  all  the  four  cases  of  its  use,  4 8  29  (47)2  30  (49) 3  32*°,  it 
stands  for  V?;;  cf.  also  dXaXay^6<;,  Jer.  2018,  for  It  means  “cry” 

— with  joy,  triumph,  battle  fury,  by  way  of  sounding  alarm,  or  the 
like. 

Thus  in  the  Greek  0.  T.  there  is  a  differentiation  of  meaning  between 
the  two  words  6XoXu^co  and  dXaXd^w.  In  the  N.  T.  oXoXu^o)  only  occurs 
once,  while  dXaXd^co  is  found  but  twice,  Mk.  5  s8  (xXafovxac;  y.al  dXaXd- 
^ovtoc q,  in  the  sense  of  a  cry  of  grief),  and  r  Cor.  13 1  (y.u^aXov  dXaXd^ov). 
The  explanation  of  the  facts  seems  to  be  that  in  later  Greek  usage 
6XoXu^w  took  the  special  sense  of  “cry  in  distress,”  while  dXaXd^co 
retained  a  wider  range  of  meaning. 
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raXanro) pious,  “miseries,”  i.  e.  the  sufferings  of  the  damned, 
cf.  vv.  7*  9,  Rev.  i87f*  218,  Ps.  14010,  Enoch  6310  9911  1037. 

For  the  denunciation  of  future  punishment  against  oppressors, 
cf.  2  Macc.  714'  17>  19f  3S,  4  Macc.  99*  32  io11  ii3-  23  i212-  19  1315. 

The  reference  found  here  by  many  older,  and  some  more  recent, 
commentators  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  wholly  uncalled  for; 
it  is  equally  wrong  to  apply  this  to  the  distress  preceding  the  Last 
Judgment;  and  still  worse  to  think  merely  of  the  loss  of  property  by 
the  rich. 

iirep%ojjiepcus,  “impending,”  cf.  Eph.  27,  Lk.  2126,  Hermas, 
Vis.  iii,  95;  iv,  i1. 

2-3.  Your  wealth  is  already,  to  any  eye  that  can  see  reali¬ 
ties,  rotten,  moth-eaten,  and  rusted.  The  rust  of  it  will  testify 
to  you  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  how  valueless  it  and  your  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  are.  And  the  worthlessness  of  your  wealth  will 
then  be  your  ruin,  for  you  have  been  storing  up  for  yourselves 
only  the  fire  of  hell. 

2.  (real jTev,  “has  rotted,”  “is  rotten,”  i.  e.  of  no  value.  The 
word  is  here  used  to  apply  (literally  or  figuratively)  to  every 
kind  of  wealth. 

On  the  general  idea,  cf.  Mt.  619.  In  James  it  is  not  the  per¬ 
ishability  but  the  worthlessness  of  wealth  that  is  referred  to. 
The  property — no  matter  what  its  earthly  value,  or  even  its 
earthly  chance  of  permanence — is  worthless  if  measured  by  true 
standards. 

This  and  the  following  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  (767 ovev, 
KaTiwTcu)  are  picturesque,  figurative  statements  of  the  real 
worthlessness  of  this  wealth  to  the  view  of  one  who  knows  how 
to  estimate  permanent,  eternal  values.  The  perfect  tense  is 
appropriately  used  of  the  present  state  of  worthlessness. 

Others  take  the  perfect  tense  in  these  verbs  as  describing  by  prophetic 
anticipation  (cf.  Is.  601)  what  will  inevitably  happen  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  change  to  the  future  in  Icrcai 
makes  it  unlikely.  Notice  also  that  the  mention  of  the  “ rusting ”  of 
gold  and  silver  points  to  a  figurative  meaning. 

The  view  taken  of  these  perfects  carries  the  decision  for  a  series  of 
exegetical  problems  in  w.  2*  3  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  notes. 
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A  different  view  can  be  made  clear  by  the  following  paraphrase,  based 
on  Huther’s  interpretation : 

“  Your  wealth  will  all  perish  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  rust  of  it 
will  testify  to  you  beforehand  of  your  own  coming  destruction,  and  the 
Judgment,  when  it  has  destroyed  your  possessions,  will  afterwards  fall 
on  you.  You  have  been  amassing  treasure  in  the  very  days  of  the 
Judgment  itself !” 

The  idea  that  aiaYjTuev  y.rX.  gives  the  first  specification  of  the  actual 
sin  of  the  rich,  who  show  their  rapacity  by  treasuring  up  wealth  and 
letting  it  rot  instead  of  using  it  to  give  to  the  poor  or  as  capital  to  pro¬ 
mote  useful  industries  (“CEcumenius,”  Calvin,  Homejus,  Laurentius, 
Grotius,  Bengel,  Theile),  is  needless  and  far-fetched. 

rh  IjjLaTta.  On  garments  as  a  chief  form  of  wealth,  cf.  Mt. 
619,  i  Macc.  n24,  Acts  2033,  also  Hor.  Ep.  i,  6,  lines  40-44, 
Quint.  Curt,  v,  63. 

arrrJPpvra,  cf.  HDB}  “Moth,”  and  EB,  “Moth.” 

The  word  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  in  Job  13 28  wq  tyi&Ttov 
oirjTd^pwTov.  In  secular  Greek  it  has  been  observed  only  Orac.  Sib. 
ap.  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii,  36  (fragm.  3,  1.  26),  airjTo^pWTa  SeBopxs  (of 
idol-images).  Cf.  Is.  51 8  509,  Mic.  7 4  (LXX),  Job  32s2  (LXX). 

3.  Karfarai,  “rusted,”  “corroded.”  The  preposition  Kara- 
has  a  “perfective”  force,  almost  like  “rusted  out,”  or  “rusted 
through,”  cf.  the  only  other  Biblical  instance,  Ecclus.  1211 
reXo?  KaTiaxrev.  Hence  R.V.  “utterly  rusted.”  See  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  in  jf.  The  word  is  found  in  Epict. 
Diss .  iv,  614,  but  is  rare. 

In  fact,  silver  does  not  easily  corrode  so  as  to  become  worthless  (cf., 
however,  Ecclus.  2910  f  ),  and  gold  not  at  all.  On  ancient  knowledge  of 
the  freedom  of  gold  from  rust,  see  references  in  Wetstein.  In  the  ap¬ 
parent  references  to  the  rusting  of  gold  in  Ep.  Jer.  11  and  24,  tarnishing 
is  probably  meant.  But  James’s  bold  figure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  expressions.  He  means  that  even  the  most  permanent  earthly 
treasure  has  no  lasting  value.  “Have  rusted”  is  equivalent  to  “are 
worthless,”  and  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the  present,  although  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  illuminated  by  what  he  knows  about  the  future. 

Cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Talcs: 

“And  this  figure  he  addide  yit  therto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shulde  yren  doo?” 
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eh  iiapTvpiov}  used  in  various  relations  in  the  N.  T.,  Mt.  84 
(Mk.  i44,  Lk.  514),  io18  24“  Mk.  611  (Lk.  95),  139  (Lk.  2113), 
Heb.  35.  It  seems  to  mean  “for  a  visible  (or  otherwise  clear 
and  unmistakable)  sign.” 

It  is  derived  from  an  O.  T.  expression,  found  in  Gen.  21 30  31 44,  Deut. 
3119.  Josh.  24  27,  in  all  which  cases  it  represents  ^  or  rvTyS,  which 
means  “to  be  a  sign,”  or  “pledge,”  or  “symbol,”  usually  with  reference 
to  some  material  object,  a  book,  a  stone,  a  group  of  animals.  See  also 
Job  168  (Job’s  sickness  as  ^apxupiov  of  his  guilt),  Mic.  i2.  In  Josh. 
2 2 27,  2*-  34,  Ruth  47  txapTupcov  is  used  in  a  different  grammatical  rela¬ 
tion  but  in  the  same  sense.  In  1  Sam.  g24,  Prov.  2914,  IIos.  212,  Mic.  718, 
efc  ^apTuptov  is  found,  due  to  a  mistranslation  but  probably  intended 
by  the  translator  in  the  same  sense. 

So  here  the  rust  is  the  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case — of  the  perishability  of  riches  and  hence  of 
the  certain  ruin  awaiting  those  who  have  no  other  ground  of 
hope. 


Others  take  elq  piapTupcov  to  mean  “for  witness  of  your  rapacity” 
(see  above  on  jIjtqtcev)  or  “of  your  own  coming  destruction.”  The 
latter  view  corresponds  with  that  which  takes  the  perfects  ciaYjTCsv  x/uX. 
in  a  future  sense  as  prophetic  of  the  Judgment. 

vplv,  “to  you,”  “giving  you  proof  of  the  facts.” 

This  is  better  suited  to  the  context  than  “against  you,”  viz.  in  the 
judicial  process  of  the  Last  Day.  C/.  Enoch  96 4  for  parallel  to  this 
latter. 

c payerai  ra?  crapKa ?  vpcov,  “shall  consume  your  fleshly  parts,” 
i .  e.  “the  perishability  of  your  riches  will  be  your  ruin,”  “you 
and  your  riches  will  perish  together.”  The  idea  is  of  rust  cor¬ 
roding,  and  so  consuming,  human  flesh,  like  the  wearing  into 
the  flesh  of  a  rusty  iron  chain — a  terrible  image  for  the  disas¬ 
trous  results  of  treating  money  as  the  reliance  and  the  chief 
aim  of  life.  For  a  somewhat  similar  turn,  cf.  Ecclus.  34(3 1)6. 

<pdYSTai  is  used  as  future  of  iaOfo  in  LXX  and  N.  T. 

Io0fw  is  found  in  secular  writers  of  the  devouring  of  a  fire  (Horn.  //. 
xxiii,  182),  the  eating  of  a  sore  (iEsch.  Philoctetes ,  fragm.),  the  effect  of 
caustics,  and  the  like. 
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( Tapicd? .  The  plural  is  used  from  Homer  down,  also  by  Attic 
writers  and  Plato,  in  a  sense  not  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  singular.  So  Lev.  2629,  2  Kings  936,  4  Macc.  1515,  Rev.  1716 
I918-  21,  Lk.  24  39  (Tischendorf). 

oj?  7rvp  idrjaavpLaare,  “since  you  have  stored  up  fire,”  i.  e. 
the  fire  of  Gehenna.  There  is  a  play  in  the  word  id^aavpiaare 
(cf.  vv.  2f  ),  as  in  Mt.  619 ;  cf.  a  curiously  similar  play  in  Ecclus. 
2911.  Prov.  1627  avrjp  a<fip<jOP  opvaaet  kavrcp  KaKay  eVl  Se  tup 
eavTOv  ^eiXeW  6rj<xavptifei  irvp.  On  the  fire  of  hell,  cf.  Is. 
303*,  Judith  1617,  Mt.  522,  and  see  P.  Volz,  Jiidische  Eschato - 
logic,  pp.  280  /.  285  /. ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Juden- 
tums1,  p.  320. 

On  m  with  the  meaning  “since,”  see  Lex .  5.  v.,  I,  4,  b.  (not 
quite  adequate),  L.  and  S.  s.  v.,  B,  IV. 

G)q  xup  would  more  naturally  be  connected  with  the  preceding  (so 
WH.  mg.),  cf.  Is.  3027  xal  i)  6pyi)  -rod  Gupiou  0 >q  xup  s'Sexac.  But  this 
leaves  eOrjaaupfaaxe  without  an  object,  which  is  impossible,  unless, 
indeed,  the  text  is  defective  and  a  word  has  dropped  out.  Windisch 
conjectures  6p -pqv,  cf.  Rom.  2®.  Syr  omits  &<;  and  connects  xup  with 
the  following  sentence.  Latin  vt  and  vg  connect  with  the  preceding ; 
but  a  wide-spread  alteration  (Cod.  Amiat.,  not  Cod.  Fuld.)  has  relieved 
the  difficulty  by  adding  tram  after  thesaurizastis. 

Cf.  Mt.  619  19s1,  Mk.  1021,  Lk.  1822,  Rom.  2 6  Giq<jaupnUt<;  aeauxw 
6pfV  lv  -?)piip£  6pY*K,  Prov.  i18  (LXX),  2 7,  Tob.  49  Gipia  f^p  ayaGbv 
G7]aaup^et<;  aeau-ap  etq  i)p.i pav  dvdyx^q,  4  Ezra  6®  777  “a  treasure  of 
works  laid  up  with  the  Most  High/’  Apoc.  Baruch  241,  and  Charles’s 
note,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Levi  13®,  and  Charles’s  note. 

eV  eV^arcu?  rjpepai^^  i.  e.  “which  shall  be  in  the  last  days.” 
The  last  days  are  the  days  of  judgment,  when  punishment  will 
be  awarded.  Cf.  the  same  phrase  in  2  Tim.  31  and  (with  the 
article)  Acts  217,  Didache  163. 

For  the  omission  of  the  article  with  a  superlative,  cf.  Winer-Schmiedel, 
§  19.  9.  Other  similar  phrases  are  xfj  r;pi£p<?  (Jn.  639  f-,  etc.), 

iax&n]  wpa  (i  Jn.  218),  sv  xaiptp  eax^V  (r  Pet.  iB),  ex'  eaxixou  xp^vou 
(Jude  18,  etc.) ;  see  Lex.  s.  v.  eaxzxoq,  1  and  2,  a. 

The  same  expressions  are  found  in  the  O.  T.,  cf.  Num.  24“,  Deut.  430, 
Is.  2*  41 23,  Jer.  23 20,  Ezek.  3s18,  Dan.  228,  IIos.  3®,  4  Ezra  13“. 

Other  interpretations  are  possible  for  the  last  sentence  of  v. 2  : 
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(1)  With  the  punctuation,  as  above,  by  which  w?  xup  is  connected 
with  the  following,  d>s  can  be  taken  in  the  sense,  “as,”  “as  it  were.” 
But  this  is  less  forcible,  since  the  writer  who  wrote  the  preceding  and 
following  denunciation  would  not  be  likely  to  hold  back  from  the  out- 
and-out  threat  of  “fire.” 

(2)  foq  xup  can  be  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence,  and  eO^- 
aaupfaaTe  made  to  begin  a  new  sentence  (so  A.V.,  R.V.,  WH.  mg .,  fol¬ 
lowing  Old  Latin  and  Vg).  In  that  case  we  must  read:  “The  rust  of 
them  will  be  for  a  witness  and  will  eat  your  flesh  like  fire.  You  have 
laid  up  treasure  in  the  Last  Days,”  etc.  This  makes  a  fairly  suitable 
context  for  xup.  But  the  following  sentence  is  left  mutilated,  for 
eOrpaupfoxTe  requires  an  object;  and  the  sense  is  weakened.  Under 
this  interpretation  the  “Last  Days”  have  to  be  understood  as  already 
here. 

4.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  rich  have  been 
treasuring  up  fire  for  themselves,  James  specifies  injustice  to 
farm  labourers,  a  conspicuous  form  of  oppression  from  early 
O.  T.  times  down.  Cf.  also  v.  6.  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  96,  has  many 
points  of  similarity. 

pucrOos,  cf.  Deut.  2415  avOriiiepov  airohdxj  as  top  ptadop  avrov 
,  .  .  oTt  ,  .  ,  KaTa(3o7]aeTat  Kara  aov  irpos  fcvpiop,  Lev.  1913, 
Mai.  3 5  tovs  air 0 ar epovvr as  piaObv  puaOwrov,  Ecclus.  31 
(34) 25'27,  Tob.  414,  Ps.-Phocylides,  19  picrdop  pLO^Orjaavn  SlSou  * 
jjLrj  6X1(3 e  irePTjra. 

ipyarcop,  “labourers,”  especially  used  of  farm  labourers. 

In  O.  T.  only  Wisd.  1717,  Ecclus.  191  401*,  1  Macc.  3*,  Ps.  94^  (Sym.). 
The  word  has  thus  almost  no  LXX  associations.  In  the  N.  T.,  beside 
this  passage  in  James  it  is  used  freely  by  Matthew  (six  times)  and  by 
Luke  and  Acts  (five  times),  and  four  times  in  the  Pauline  and  Pastoral 
epistles. 

apLTjadvroiP)  “reap.”  Only  here  in  N.  T.  Cf.  Lev.  2511,  Deut. 
2419,  Is.  175  3730,  Mic.  615. 

%ct>pa s,  “estates,”  “farms,”  cf.  Lk.  1216  2121,  Jn.  435,  Amos 
39- 2  Macc.  86.  E.V.  “fields”  suggests  too  small  a  plot 
of  ground ;  %c£pa  means  not  a  fenced  subdivision  but  the  whole 
estate  under  one  ownership. 

a$>v<jTepT]iJL€Pos ,  “kept  back,”  an  appropriate  word,  rare  in 
Biblical  Greek.  Cf.  Neh.  920 ;  used  intransitively  in  Ecclus.  1414. 
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<i<puaxepTj[jL^ vo ?]  B*X- 
dxsaxspY^voq]  B3AP  minnPlor. 
dxoaxepTjpL^vot;]  KL. 

The  rare  word  found  in  B*X  has  been  emended  to  a  more  familiar 
one,  cf.  Mai.  3  s,  Ecclus.  41  29°  3i(34)27. 

a(f>  vfjLGov,  “by  you,”  cf.  i13.  See  Lex.  s .  v.  ctiro)  II,  2,  d.  bb. 
col.  59b.  Cf.  Winer,  §  47  (Thayer’s  translation,  p.  371),  Butt- 
mann,  §  147.  6  (Thayer’s  translation,  pp.  325  /.). 

Kpa^e 1,  cf.  Deut.  2415;  Gen.  410  (blood  of  Abel),  i&™{-  1913 
(sin  of  Sodom),  Enoch  471  (prayer  and  blood  of  the  righteous). 

el?  ra  c5ra  Kvptov  aa(3a(b0y  cf.  Is.  59,  rjKovadrj  yap  el?  ra  Cora 
Kvpiov  aafiawd  ravra  (/.  e.  the  aggressions  of  the  rich),  Ps.  187. 

Kvplov  aafiacoO,  “Lord  of  Sabaoth,”  “Lord  of  Hosts,” 
mn\  This  term  originally  referred  to  Jahveh  as  the 
god  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  then  as  ruler  of  the  “hosts  of  heaven,” 
i.  e.  the  stars  and  heavenly  powers.  In  LXX  usually  represented 
by  TvavTOKparup  (see  Lex.  s .  v.),  but  in  all  cases  in  Isaiah  and 
in  nine  others  transliterated,  as  here  and  Rom.  929.  See  IIDB , 
“Lord  of  Hosts,”  EB,  “Names,”  Smith,  DB,  “Sabaoth,”  Sun¬ 
day  on  Rom.  9".  The  term  is  here  used  (after  Is.  59)  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  almighty  power  and  majesty  of  Him  who  will  make  the 
cause  of  the  labourers  his  own,  so  in  3  Macc.  617  f*. 

5.  Your  luxurious  life  on  this  earth  is  nothing  in  which  you 
can  take  satisfaction,  it  is  but  the  preliminary  to  a  day  of 
punishment. 

Cf.  Lk.  1619-31  (Dives  and  Lazarus),  Lk.  624  f-  1216-21.  Cf. 
Enoch  9811  1029. 

irpv(f)7)aaTey  “you  have  lived  in  luxury,”  “lived  delicately” 
(R.V.).  Derived  from  OpvTrTco}  to  “break  down,”  “enervate”  ; 
it  denotes  soft  luxury,  not  necessarily  wanton  vice.  Cf.  Neh. 
925  Kal  i(pdyoaav  Kal  ev€iv\rjGQr)(jav  Kal  eknrdvdrjaav  teal  ir- 
pv^aaPj  Ecclus.  144;  and  for  Tpvfyrj  Lk.  725,  2  Pet.  213,  Ecclus. 
1416.  Cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  vi,  i6  rpiMpcovra  rjv  Kal  \lav  cn rara- 
\oyvray  Lk.  1619  ev<\>paiv6p.evo$  Ka97  rjpipav  Xaju7rp<y?. 

The  aorist  is  “constative”  or  summary  {cf.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena ,  p.  109),  and  is  properly  translated  by  the  English 
perfect  (A.V.,  R.V.). 
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iirl  rrjs  yrjs,  in  contrast  to  heaven,  or  the  next  world ;  ev 
rjpepa  <j<fiay7]S  is  the  day  which  introduces  the  next  world.  Cf. 
Mt.  619. 

e<nvaTO.\r}<jarey “given  yourselves  to  pleasure.”  R.V.  “  taken 
your  pleasure”  is  weaker  than  the  original,  and  not  so  good  as 
the  antiquated  “been  wanton”  of  A.V.  Cf.  1  Tim.  5®,  Ecclus. 
2116. 

oxaxaXav  is  a  less  literary  word  than  xputp&w,  having  worse  associa¬ 
tions  in  secular  use,  and  suggesting  positive  lewdness  and  riotousness. 
This  word  and  its  cognates,  cxaxa^oq,  axax&Xiq,  xaxaaxaxaX&a),  are 
each  used  a  few  times  in  LXX,  Sym.  and  “alii”  Cf .  Barn,  io3,  Varro 
ap.  Non.  p.  46.  12  spatula  eviravit  omncs  Veneri  vaga  pucros.  Hort,  pp. 
107-109,  assembles  many  instances  of  the  word  from  the  LXX  and 
other  sources. 

e6pe\pare  Tas  KapSias  v/ioiv  iv  rjpepa  af>ayrjsy  “you  have 
fattened  your  hearts  for  the  day  of  slaughter.”  This  declares, 
with  a  hard,  ironical  turn,  what  has  been  the  real  nature  of  the 
rpvcpav  and  (nrarakav,  the  life  of  luxurious  pleasure;  it  is 
merely  a  fattening  of  the  ox  that  he  may  be  fit  for  slaughter. 

Cf.  Jer.  4621  cocnrep  (nrevroL  Tpe<\>6pevoiy  Xen.  Mem . 

ii,  i22  reOpappivrj  els  iroXvaapKcav y  Philo,  In  Flacc.  20  c nria 
Hot,  Kal  irora  Kadairep  rots  dpeppacnv  iwl  <jf>ayrjv  BiSorai. 

KapSia s,  i .  e.  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  pleasures,  appetites, 
passions.  See  Lex.  s.  v.  KapSl a,  2.  b.  S.  Cf.  Mt.  1519,  Lk.  2134, 
Acts  1417,  Ps.  10415,  Judg.  195'  8,  Hermas,  Sim.  v,  3L 

iv  fjpepa  acj>ay rjs,  “for  (i.  e .  so  as  to  be  fat  in)  the  day  of 
slaughter.”  On  this  use  of  evy  cf.  1  Thess.  313.  The  rendering 
of  A.V.,  R.V.,  “a  day  of  slaughter,”  is  wrong,  cf.  Rom.  25, 
1  Pet.  212.  The  article  is  omitted,  as  often  in  compact  prepo¬ 
sitional  expressions,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  255.  Cf.  Jer.  123  aO - 
poujov  avrovs  cos  TTpofiara  els  <r<£a yr\vy  ayvcaov  avrovs  els 
fjpepav  acfyaylp  avrcovy  5027,  Is.  34s*  6,  Ezek.  2115,  Ps.  44s2, 
Orac.  Sib.  v,  377-380.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  meant.  Cf. 
Enoch  949,  “Ye  have  become  ready  for  the  day  of  slaughter,” 
9810  996,  Jer.  25s4. 

Many  interpreters  think  that  ev  iqpiipcjc  must  refer  to  the  time 

in  which  eOp^^s  has  been  going  on.  Then  the  sense  will  be:  “You 
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have  been  occupied  with  pampering  yourselves  in  the  very  day  when 
you  will  be  finally  cut  off.”  But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  words 
become  less  pregnant  and  significant,  while  it  is  not  natural  to  speak  of 
the  present  time  as  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  itself  (near  though  it  may 
be)  had  already  come. 

ev  -fjpilpri  Btf*P  33  minn  ff  vg  boh. 

ev  t^iipac^]  A. 

o) ~  ev  rjpiepqc]  frscKXr  048  minnPler  syrutr  Cyr. 

A’s  reading  is  unsupported  error.  The  prefixing  of  wq  changes  and 
weakens  the  sense  because  of  failure  to  note  the  allusion  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment  in  Vlpa  c^y^q.  This  reading  with  hq  is  correctly  enough 
paraphrased  by  aeth  (ed.  Platt)  ut  qui  saginat  bovem  in  diem  mactationis. 

6.  By  your  oppression  you  are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  right¬ 
eous  men ;  do  you  not  find  them  your  enemies  ? 

KareScKaaaTe ,  “condemned.”  Cf .  Mt.  I27»  37,  Lk.  637.  The 
rich  are  judges,  or  at  any  rate  control  the  courts. 

i(f)ov  ever  are,  “murdered.”  Cf.  2U  42.  Oppression  which  un¬ 
justly  takes  away  the  means  of  life  is  murder.  Cf,  Ecclus.  41 
3i(34)25-27: 

apros  eiribeofievuv  irroyyoyp^ 

6  air 0 err ep a>p  avrrjp  apdpanros  alpdrcov  • 
cfovevcov  top  Tr\r)crlov  6  a(f>cupovfj,epos  vviiftCucriP, 

Kal  €K^€02P  alpa  0  aTroarepojp  picrdop  puerdiov. 

Here,  however,  every  kind  of  cruel  conduct  leading  to  the 
death  of  the  poor  and  righteous  is  doubtless  meant,  including 
in  some  cases  actual  murder— whether  violent  or  judicial  ( e .  g, 
the  execution  of  Stephen). 

Cf.  Enoch  9915 1007 10311-15,  Wisd.  220,  Ps.  37s2,  Is.  571,  Mt.  23s5. 

top  Sckcuop ,  singular,  representing  the  class. 

Cf.  Is.  310* 11  571  (note  v.4  her pvf>r) care ),  Wisd.  212,  Enoch  957. 
The  oppressed  and  the  righteous  are  evidently  the  same  persons. 
The  rich  here  are  not  thought  of  as  Christians.  Cf.  Amos  26*  7 
512  84,  where  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  righteous  are  the 
same. 

In  Lk.  2347,  Acts  314  7B2  2214,  1  Jn.  21  (cf.  1  Pet.  318),  0  Bbcaco?  is  used 
of  Christ,  cf.  Enoch  38*  53®.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  Christ 
would  here  be  referred  to  so  vaguely,  although  his  death  might  natu- 
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rally  be  included  in  the  writer’s  mind  under  IpoveGaaxs.  The  attack  is 
upon  the  rich  as  a  class,  and  their  misdeeds  are  thought  of  as  character¬ 
ising  their  whole  history.  Mt.  23  s®  is  an  excellent  parallel;  cf.  also  the 
reproaches  in  Acts  761-63. 

ovk  aPTiTcicraeTcu  vf/ip ;  “does  not  he  (sc.  6  Slko.los)  resist 
you?” 

aPTLTciaaerai  (cf.  Jas.  46,  1  Pet.  5s,  Rom.  132,  Acts  186,  Prov. 
334)  evidently  relates  to  a  highly  formidable  resistance,  and 
probably  the  witness  of  the  poor  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  is 
meant.  Cf.  Enoch  9112  (and  Charles’s  note)  9812  1043. 

In  Hos.  i6  avTCT&aaeaOai  is  contrasted  with  s^seiv,  to  “show  mercy”; 
in  Prov.  334  with  ScSovat  x&ptv,  “be  favourably  inclined.”  It  seems 
to  be  used  of  active  opposition  or  resistance,  not  of  a  merely  hostile 
attitude.  So  Esther  34,  Prov.  315,  4  Macc.  1623  (Cod.  K). 

Other  interpretations  of  v. 6  are  to  be  rejected  : 

(1)  If,  with  many  interpreters,  oux  dcvTcxiaasTai  is  taken  as  a  positive 
statement  instead  of  a  question,  it  must  probably  refer  to  the  deliber¬ 
ate  non-resistance  of  the  righteous  on  principle,  as  in  Is.  53 7, 1  Pet.  223. 
But  (a)  this  sense  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  context,  ( b )  the  asyndeton 
after  3£xa tov  then  becomes  well-nigh  impossibly  violent,  and  ( c )  to  end 
this  powerful  passage  of  triumphant  denunciation  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  submissive  non-resistance  of  the  righteous  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed. 

(2)  For  this  last  reason  the  view  that  the  meaning  is,  “he  offers  you 
no  effective  resistance,”  is  almost  equally  unacceptable. 

(3)  Hofmann  and  others  take  avTtTaaaexat  as  impersonal  passive, 
“no  opposition  is  made,”  cf.  v.  I5.  But  (Mayor)  “it  is  the  middle,  not 
the  active,  which  means  to  resist.” 

(4)  Some  interpreters  would  supply  b  Ge6<;  as  the  subject  of  dcvxiT&a- 
cExac,  taking  the  latter  interrogatively.  This  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  Jewish  avoidance  of  the  name  of  God  wherever  possible,  and 
would  form  an  allusion  to  4®;  but  it  seems  here  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
natural. 

In  the  interest  of  this  last  interpretation  Bentley  conjectured  OKC 
for  OYK;  like  most  N.  T.  conjectures,  it  is  unnecessary. 

(5)  By  those  who  take  xbv  Sfxatov  to  refer  to  Jesus  Christ,  oux  dcvxi- 
T&jjETac  is  interpreted  either  interrogatively,  as  a  warning  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment  (cf.  Mt.  25 31  £),  or  affirmatively,  in  the  light  of  x  Pet.  223. 

7-11.  Encouragement  to  patience ,  and  constancy ,  and  to  mu - 
tual  forbearance ,  in  view  of  the  certainty  and  nearness  of  the  Com - 
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ing  of  the  Lord ,  and  in  view  of  the  great  examples  of  the  prophets 
and  Job ,  and  of  their  reward . 

With  v.  7  begin  the  Counsels  for  the  Christian  Conduct  of 
Life,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  chapter  and  are  contrasted 
with  the  censure  of  Worldliness  in  41~56. 

7.  jJLCLKpo0u}Ji7](mT€y  “be  patient.”  This  word  has  more  the 
meaning  of  patient  and  submissive,  viropevtiv  that  of  stead¬ 
fast  and  constant,  endurance.  But  the  two  words  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Cf.  i3f-12  511,  Col.  i11  312  (with  Lightfoot’s 
notes),  1  Cor.  134' 7,  2  Cor.  64>  6,  Heb.  6llf- 15,  2  Tim.  311.  See 
Trench,  Synonyms ,  §  liii. 

tiaxpoGupistv  is  rare  in  secular  Greek,  but  is  common  (as  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective)  in  the  LXX,  partly  with  reference  to  God’s  attribute 
of  long  suffering  ( e .  g.  Ps.  8616),  partly  in  passages  commending  the 
virtue  to  men,  e.  g.  Prov.  1911,  Ecclus.  29s,  Baruch  4 25  x£xva,  ^axpo- 
Oupujjxre  (suffer  patiently)  x^v  xapa  xou  Gsou  IxsXGouaav  upitv  6pYTjv. 

Enoch  961-  3  971-2  1031-5  are  good  parallels,  combined,  as  they 
are,  with  the  series  of  Woes  to  which  vv.1-6  are  so  closely  similar. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  evil  and  hardship  which  are  to  be 
borne  with  patience,  and  which  call  out  groans  (v.  9),  are  not 
necessarily  persecution,  or  unjust  oppression,  but  may  well  be 
merely  the  privations,  anxieties,  and  sufferings  incident  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  men.  Note  the  reference  to  the  example  of 
Job  (whose  misfortunes  were  grievous  sickness  and  the  loss  of 
children  and  property),  and  the  special  precepts  about  conduct 
in  sickness,  w.  14  ff-.  Notice  also  KaKoiradel ,  v. 13,  a  general 
word  for  being  in  trouble. 

ovv  presents  the  exhortation  as  a  direct  corollary  from  the 
declaration  in  vv. 16  that  judgment  awaits  the  rich ;  but  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole  is  related  to  the  main  underlying  thought 
of  41~56,  not  exclusively  to  51-6.  Cf.  2  Thess.  i6>  7. 

aSeXcpof  possibly  in  contrast  to  ol  7r\ovaioiy  v.  l. 

tt) s  7rapov j(as  tov  Kvpiov ,  “the  coming  of  the  Lord.”  Cf. 
Mt.  243'  27-  37>  39,  1  Thess.  313  416  523,  2  Thess.  21,  2  Pet.  i16  34, 
1  Cor.  1523,  1  Thess.  219,  2  Thess.  28,  1  Jn.  228,  cf.  Mk.  1462. 

tov  Kvpiov  refers  to  Christ,  cf.  i1  21  514,  2  Pet.  312. 
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The  word  xapou^a  is  found  but  five  times  in  the  LXX  (Neh.  2® 
(Cod.  A),  Judith  io19,  2  Mace.  S12  1521,  3  Macc.  317),  and  until  the  N.  T. 
we  do  not  find  it  used  with  reference  to  the  Messiah  at  all.  Nor  does 
God’s  coming  to  redemption  and  judgment  appear  to  be  referred  to  in 
Jewish  sources  by  this  term.  Its  natural  associations  in  such  use  are 
with  the  “advent,”  or  visit  (xapouata),  of  Greek  kings  to  the  cities  of 
their  realm;  cf.  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Ostcn-,  pp.  278  jf.,  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  pp.  372  Jf.t  and  especially  Brooke’s  full  note  on  1  Jn.  228. 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Jud.  2  22,  lo)*  ttj<;  xapouat'ag  Gsou  ttjs  StxatoaiJVTrjg 
is  probably  a  Christian  addition ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Armenian  ver¬ 
sion.  It  refers  to  Christ  with  the  naive  patripassianism  characteristic 
of  these  interpolations.  The  quotations  given  by  Spitta  (p.  137)  from 
the  Testament  of  Abraham  are  of  Christian  origin,  and  refer  to  the 
xapouslcz  of  Christ  (cf.  Schurer,  GJV ,  §  32,  V,  6). 

iSov  6  yeupyos. 

“The  farmer  has  to  wait,  and  to  be  patient”;  a  comparison 
used  as  an  argument,  and  introduced  abruptly,  as  in  215  34-  5. 
This  comparison  does  not  bear  any  special  relation  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  readers.  6  yecopyos  refers  to  the  independent 
farmer,  not  to  the  epyarrjs. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels,  where  the  con¬ 
summation  of  all  things  is  repeatedly  compared  to  a  harvest,  e.  g.  Mt. 
1330;  cf.  also  Ecclus.  619,  Ps.  126s-  6.  For  the  thought,  cf.  (Wetstein) 
Tibullus,  ii,  6.  21/.  and  the  apocryphal  fragment  quoted  in  Clem.  Rom. 
23 3'6  and  2  Clem.  Rom.  ii2-®. 

tov  t Cpnov  Kapkov y  “the  precious  crop”  for  which  he  longs. 
t ifiLOs  is  added  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  complete. 

€7r’  avrS)y  “over  it,”  “with  reference  to  it.” 

Cf.  the  use  of  eVl  with  TrapaKakeiv ,  “console,”  in  2  Cor.  i4, 
1  Thess.  37,  and  with  peravoeiv,  2  Cor.  1221;  also  the  more 
general  use,  Jn.  1215,  Rev.  2216. 

ecos  sc.  6  Kapiros .  So  R.V.  A.V.  and  R.V.  mg.y  with 
some  interpreters,  supply  “the  farmer”  as  subject. 

xp6t^ov]  B  048  (minnpauc)  vg  sah. 

&sxbv  xp6tpLov]  AK  (LP  minnPler)  syrp09h  syrhcl-txt. 

xapxbv  *rbv  xpotpiov]  S*(S°  om  t6v)  min  fl  syrhcI  mg  boh. 

The  shortest  reading  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  others  represent  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  completing  a  supposedly  defective  text.  It  should  be 
stated  that  B3KL  minnPIer  read  xptl>'tp.ov,  the  more  usual  form  of  the  word. 
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Another  possibility  would  be  that  the  Syrian  reading  with  ue?6v, 
which  clearly  gives  the  best  sense,  is  original;  and  either  (i)  that  uex6v 
was  accidentally  omitted,  so  as  to  produce  the  text  of  B,  and  by  a 
secondary  conjecture  (xapxov)  that  of  X,  or  else  (2)  that  for  ustov, 
not  understood  outside  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  xapxov  was  directly 
substituted,  so  that  the  editor  of  the  text  of  B,  having  to  choose 
between  two  rival  readings,  cut  the  knot  by  refusing  to  accept  either. 
But  against  this  stands  the  weight  of  the  external  testimony  to  the 
omission,  together  with  the  argument  from  the  shorter  reading.  In 
any  case  the  reading  xapxov  is  secondary. 

irpoiiiov  Kal  oxf/ipov  sc.  verov ,  “the  early  and  late  rain.”  On 
the  ellipsis,  to  which  there  is  no  complete  parallel,  cf .  311. 

To  fill  the  ellipsis,  xapx6v  is  sometimes  supplied  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  (so  many  interpreters  from  Cassiodorius  to  Spitta),  and  then  the 
reference  will  perhaps  be  to  the  succession  of  barley  and  wheat,  Ex.  9 31  f  - ; 
cf.  Stephanus,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  xpdupios;  Gcoponica ,  i,  i232-  37,  with  similar 
distinction  of  o\  xpwtpiot  xapxol  xal  o\  o^tpi.oc  .  .  .  o\  Se  ptiaoc;  Xen. 
(Ec.  174. 

The  sentence  would  then  mean,  “until  he  receive  it  early  and  late,” 
and  would  emphasise  the  continuance  of  the  farmer’s  anxiety  until  all 
the  harvests  are  complete.  But  this  does  not  well  suit  the  comparison 
with  the  Parousia,  where  it  is  the  event  itself,  not  the  completion  of  a 
series  of  processes,  that  is  significant.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  parallels 
tell  strongly  against  this  interpretation,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  a  distinction  had  any  place  in  popular  usage. 

The  use  of  these  terms  for  the  two  critical  periods  of  rain  is 
found  in  Deut.  n14,  Jer.  524,  Joel  223,  Zech.  io1  (LXX) ;  cf.  Jer. 
33,  Hos.  63.  The  comparison  is  drawn  from  a  matter  of  in¬ 
tense  interest,  an  habitual  subject  of  conversation,  in  Palestine. 

The  “early  rain”  normally  begins  in  Palestine  in  late  October 
or  early  November,  and  is  anxiously  awaited  because,  being 
necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  it  is  the  signal  for 
sowing.  In  the  spring  the  maturing  of  the  grain  depends  on 
the  “late  rain,”  light  showers  falling  in  April  and  May.  With¬ 
out  these  even  heavy  winter  rains  will  not  prevent  failure  of  the 
crops.  Thus  the  farmer  is  anxious,  and  must  exercise  jua/cpo- 
dvfjiia,  until  both  these  necessary  gifts  of  Heaven  are  assured. 

The  special  anxiety  about  these  rains  seems  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  the  climate  of  Palestine  and  southern  Syria,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  other  portions  of  the  subtropical  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  Elsewhere,  although  the  dry  season  and 
rainy  season  are  quite  as  well  marked,  the  critical  fall  and 
spring  months  are  pretty  certain  to  secure  a  sufficient  rainfall, 
as  in  Italy,  or  else  there  is  no  hope  of  rain  in  them,  as  in  northern 
Egypt  in  the  spring.  But  in  Syria  these  rains  are  usual  yet 
by  no  means  uniform  or  certain;  hence  only  there  do  they 
take  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  life  and  thought  of  everybody. 
See  J.  Hann,  Handbuch  der  Klimatologiez ,  iii,  1911,  pp.  90-96, 
especially  the  instructive  tables,  pp.  12  /.,  93  ;  H.  Hilderscheid, 
“Die  Niederschlagsverhaltnisse  Palastinas  in  alter  und  neuer 
Zeit,”  in  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastinavereins ,  xxv,  1902, 
especially  pp.  82-94 ;  E.  Huntington,  Palestine  and  Its  Trans¬ 
formation,  1911;  EB,  “Rain.” 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  v.  1.  ust6v  belongs  to  the  “Syrian” 
(Antiochian)  text,  the  framers  of  which  were  familiar  with  a  similar 
climate,  while  in  Egypt  x.apx6v  (X  boh,  etc.)  or  else  the  shorter  reading 
with  no  noun  at  all  (B  sah)  was  prevalent.  The  reading  xapx6v  (or 
the  corresponding  interpretation)  was  likewise  natural  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Italy  and  the  western  Mediterranean  (ff  Cassiodorius). 

The  question  arises  whether  this  may  be  a  purely  literary 
allusion,  drawn  from  the  0.  T.  passages  and  made  without  any 
personal  knowledge  of  these  rains  and  their  importance.  That 
is  made  unlikely  by  the  absence  of  any  other  relation  here 
(apart  from  the  names  of  the  two  rains)  to  the  language  or 
thought  of  any  one  of  the  0.  T.  passages.  The  author  uses  a 
current  phrase  as  if  he  were  himself  familiar  with  the  matter 
in  question.  To  suppose  that  to  him  and  his  readers  this  was 
a  mere  Biblical  allusion  to  a  situation  of  which  they  knew  only 
by  literary  study  would  give  a  formal  stiffness  and  unreality 
to  the  passage  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intensity  and 
sincerity  of  the  writer’s  appeal. 

The  resemblance  here  to  the  0.  T.  is  in  fact  less  close  than 
to  the  tract  Taanith  of  the  Mishna,  where  the  date  is  discussed 
at  which,  if  rain  have  not  yet  begun,  it  should  be  prayed  for. 
The  tract  shows  in  many  ways  how  deeply  these  seasons  of  rain 
entered  into  all  the  life  of  the  people.  See  also  JE,  “Rain.” 
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The  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  apologists  contain  no  reference 
to  these  terms  for  the  rains  of  Palestine,  and  the  names  do 
not  seem  in  any  way  to  have  become  part  of  the  early  Christian 
religious  vocabulary. 

8.  /ecu'  as  often  in  comparisons.  Cf.  Jn.  657,  Mt.  610,  i  Cor. 
1549,  Phil,  i20;  ovTcos  kcll}  Jas.  iu  35. 

(jrrjpL^are  ras  KapScas  vpcov,  “make  your  courage  and  pur¬ 
pose  firm.”  Cf.  1  Thess.  313,  Ps.  1128,  Ecclus.  637  2216,  Judg. 
195,  8#  aryjpL^t iv  is  common  in  N.  T.,  cf.  1  Pet.  510,  2  Thess.  217, 
Lk.  2232,  Acts  1823,  Rom.  i11,  etc. 

ijyyiKev}  cf.  1  Pet.  47,  Mk.  i15,  Mt.  32. 

9.  pi]  <7T€va£eT€  kclt  a\\i]\o)vy  “do  not  groan  against  one 
another.”  (Treva^eiv  does  not  mean  “murmur,”  but  “groan,” 
“complain  of  distress,”  cf.  Heb.  1317.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  the  LXX  for  the  utterance  of  various  kinds  of  pain  and 
grief. 

The  more  emphatic  words  here  are  tear  aWrfKcov ,  and  the 
sentence  means:  “Do  not  blame  one  another  for  the  distress  of 
the  present  soon-to-be-ended  age.”  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
both  wicked  (fvo.  prj  KpiQi)re)  and  needless  (ISov  6  KpLTrjs  1 rpo 
TG)v  Ovpoov  earrjKep).  We  ought  to  cultivate  patience  in  general, 
and  we  ought  not  to  blame  one  another  for  our  unmerited  dis¬ 
tress,  for  we  should  recognise  that  it  is  part  of  the  inevitable 
and  temporary  evil  of  the  present  age. 

The  translation  “grudge”  (A.V.)  means  “complain”;  cf.  Ps.  5915 
(A.V.),  Shakespeare,  1.  Henry  VI,  iii,  1,  17 6. 

iv  a  prj  Kpidrjre.  They  are  themselves  in  danger  of  judgment, 
if  they  commit  the  sin  of  complaining  of  their  brethren.  Cf. 
2i2  f.  412  aiso  Mt.  71  (but  there  is  here  in  James  nothing  of 
the  idea  that  judging  brings  Judgment).  As  in  412,  so  prob¬ 
ably  here,  God  is  the  judge,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
(i.  e.  Christ),  v.  7,  God’s  judgment  appears;  cf.  Rom.  216. 

The  sentence  means  hardly  more  than  “for  that  is  wrong,” 
cf.  v. 12 . 

7 rpo  rcov  dvpcov ,  cf.  Mk.  1329,  Mt.  24s3. 

10.  vivoSecypa  \d(3erey  “take  as  an  example.”  Cf.  Ecclus. 
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4416,  2  Macc.  628’  31,  4  Macc.  1723,  Jn.  1315;  1  Pet.  221,  inroypap- 

pOV. 

Trjs  KaK07rad(as  Kal  rys  paKpoOvpias f  u of  hardship  coupled 
with  patience/’  i.  c.  “ of  patience  in  hardship/’  easily  understood 
as  a  form  of  hendiadys. 

Cf.  4  Macc.  98  Sia  ryaBe  rys  KaKoicaOlas  Kal  viropovys , 
“through  this  patient  endurance  of  hardship.” 

KaKOTaOia  and  KaKcnraOeco  are  somewhat  rare  words;  they 
correspond  well  to  English  “  hardship.”  Cf.  Mai.  i13,  Jonah  410, 
2  Macc.  2 26  f-,  Ep.  Arist.  4926,  also  Sym.  in  Gen.  317,  Ps.  125  164 
1272. 

tov s  Tpo(f)r)T as.  Cf.  Mt.  512  23s4*  37,  Acts  7s2,  Heb.  n33, 
1  Thess.  215,  Lk.  1149,  2  Chron.  3616. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  example  of  Christ’s  endurance  of 
suffering  is  not  here  referred  to,  as  it  is  in  1  Pet.  221  ff*. 

ot  eXahyaav  ev  r<S  ovopari  Kvpiov.  Cf.  Dan.  9°  (Theod.)  ot 
i\d\ovv  ev  r<5  ovopari  aov,  Jer.  209  4416.  ot  ekakyuav  kt\.  is 
added  in  order  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  eminent  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  have  been  exposed  to  suffering  and  hardship, 
cf.  Mt.  512. 

ev  T(jj  6v6pLaTt]  BP  minnmulti. 

£v  6v6piaTc] 

Ixl  T(p  6v6[xotTt]  min. 

tw  6v6[xaxi]  AKL  048  minnPler. 

Difficult  to  decide ;  external  authority  is  here  against  lectio  brevior . 

11.  1 uaKapftopev  rovs  vi ropeivavras.  Cf.  i3*  12,  Dan.  1212 
paKapios  6  viropevuv,  4  Macc.  i10  722,  eiScus  on  to  Sia  ryv 
aperyv  1 Tavra  7 rovov  inropeveiv  pa Kapiov  eartv}  Mt.  2413. 

paKapi^opev  refers  to  the  prevalent  habitual  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  constancy.  It  sounds  as  if  James  had  in  mind  some 
well-known  saying  like  Dan.  1212. 

rovs  vTTopdvavras ,  “  those  who  have  proved  themselves  con¬ 
stant” — a  general  class,  not  specific  individuals. 

to&<;  uxofxe£vavxa<;]  BSAP  minn  ff  vg  syrPe8h-ho1. 

xouq  uxo^iivovxag]  KL  048  minnPler  sah. 

External  evidence  must  decide ;  the  meaning  differs  by  only  a  shade. 
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TTjV  V7T0fX0PrjU  9lo)/3. 

This  virtue  was  seen  in  Job’s  refusal  to  renounce  God,  Job 
j2if.  29f*  1315  1619  1925  ff-.  It  had  evidently  already  become  a 
standing  attribute  of  Job  in  the  popular  mind;  in  Tanchuma, 
29.  4  (Schottgen,  Horae  hebraicae ,  pp.  1009 /.)  Job  is  given  as  an 
example  of  steadfastness  in  trial  and  of  the  double  reward  which 
that  receives.  Cf.  Clem.  Rom.  173  26s,  2  Clem.  Rom.  68;  this 
verse  is  the  only  mention  of  Job  in  the  N.  T.,  and  has  doubtless 
given  rise  to  the  modern  saying,  “as  patient  as  Job.” 

rjKovaare.  Perhaps  in  the  synagogue;  cf.  Mt.  521' 27 •  33*  38<  43. 

to  re'Xos  Kvpcov,  “the  conclusion  wrought  by  the  Lord  to 
his  troubles.”  Cf.  Job  4210'17,  •  especially  v. 12  0  Se  Kvpcos  ev- 
\6yrjcre  ra  eV^ara  Tm/3. 

t b  tiXoq  xupfou  is  taken  by  Augustine,  Bede,  and  many  later  inter¬ 
preters  to  mean  the  death  of  Christ.  But  in  that  case  not  the  mere 
death,  but  the  triumph  over  death,  would  have  had  to  be  made  promi¬ 
nent.  The  suggestion  is  at  variance  both  with  what  precedes  and  with 
what  follows ;  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
so  ambiguously.  “If  tsXo^  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  the  main  point  of  the  comparison  (suffering)  is  omitted : 
if  it  refers  to  the  Crucifixion,  the  encouragement  is  wanting”  (Mayor). 

tsXos  sometimes  means  “death,”  as  Wisd.  319,  cf.  216  naxapflUt 
’iaxonx  Stxahov.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  that  meaning  here. 

etSere,  i.  e.  in  the  story  of  Job.  Cf.  Heb.  319,  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Benj.  41  tSere  ovv}  t&kvcl  pov,  to v  ayaOou  avSpos  to  tgKos 
( v .  1.  eXeos). 

'iroKvaiCkay'xyos  gcftlv  6  Kvptos  teal  OLKTippcov. 

Cf.  Ps.  1038  (note  v.  9  ovk  els  TeXos  6pyiaQj](T€Tcu))  m4 
1458,  Ex.  346,  Ecclus.  27-11,  Ps.  Sol.  io8,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jiid.  193, 
Zab.  9 7. 

xoXuj7cXaYXvo?  means  “very  kind.”  Apart  from  far  later  Chris¬ 
tian  use  ( e .  g.  Theod.  Stud.  p.  615,  eighth  century)  it  is  elsewhere  found 
only  in  Hennas,  Sim.  v,  Mand.  iv,  3.  Cf.  izo'kuaTkzyxvfa,  Hermas, 
Vis.  i,  32,  ii,  28,  iv,  23,  Ma)id.  ix,  2,  Justin  Mart.  Dial.  55;  ■tcoXueucj- 
xXaYXV0<5>  Hermas,  Sim.  v,  44;  xoXusuaxXaYxv^a)  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  6*. 

It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  LXX  xoXuiXeo?.  Like  other  words  from 
ctcX&yxv*  (o'pnn)  it  must  be  of  Jewish  origin.  This  group  of  words 
is  rather  more  strongly  represented  in  the  N.  T.  than  in  the  LXX,  and 
seems  to  have  come  into  free  popular  use  in  the  intervening  period. 
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oIktip}jo)v ,  “merciful.”  In  classical  Greek  only  a  poetic 
term  for  the  more  common  iXerjpccp  (Schmidt,  Synonymik  der 
griech.  Sprache ,  iii,  p.  580).  Frequent  in  the  LXX  for 
nearly  always  used  of  God ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  combined 
with  i\ei)pcop.  Cf.  Lk.  636. 

12-18.  Do  not  break  out  into  oaths .  Instead ,  if  in  distress , 
pray  ;  if  well  off ,  sing  a  psalm  to  God  ;  if  sick,  ask  for  prayer  and 
anointing ,  and  confess  your  sins.  Prayer  is  a  mighty  power ; 
remember  Elijah’s  prayer. 

The  exhortation  relating  to  oaths  appears  to  be  parallel  with 
fir)  <jT€vd£ere.  “Do  not  put  the  blame  for  your  hardships  on 
your  brethren :  do  not  irreverently  call  upon  God  in  your  dis- 
tress.”  Vv. 12-18  all  relate  to  the  religious  expression  of  strong 
emotion. 

12.  TTpo  ttciptup  Se,  “but  especially,”  emphasising  this  as 
even  more  important  than  fir)  aTeua^ere. 

For  the  use  of  this  formula  near  the  end  of  a  letter,  cf .  1  Pet. 
48,  and  see  examples  from  papyri  quoted  in  Robinson,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  p.  279. 

fir)  opvveTe .  A  reminiscence  of  Mt.  5 34-37  (note  especially 
v.  37  and  the  reference  to  ovpavos  and  77?  in  vv.  34  f-). 

top  ovpapop.  The  accusative  is  the  ordinary  classical  con¬ 
struction  after  ofxpvfii ;  ip  with  the  dative,  as  found  in  Mat¬ 
thew  is  a  Hebraism. 

rjro))  for  ecrrco.  See  references  in  Lex .  and  Winer-Schmiedel, 
§  14.  1,  note;  also  Mayor's  note,  p.  167,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Pro¬ 
legomena,  p.  56. 

r)T(x  8e  vfidyp  to  pal  pa(f  “let  your  yea  be  yea”  (and  nothing 
more). 

This  is  simpler,  and  in  every  way  better,  than  to  translate,  “Let 
yours  be  the  fYea,  yea,,’,  i.  e .  the  mode  of  speech  commanded  by  the 
Lord  in  Mt.  5*7. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  James  had  in  mind  any  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  a  law-court  in  a  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian  country.  To  any  oriental  such  a  saying  as  this,  or  Mt.  537, 
would  at  once  suggest  ordinary  swearing,  not  the  rare  and 
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solemn  occasions  about  which  modern  readers  have  been  so 
much  concerned. 

The  commentators  are  divided  on  this  point.  Huther  (Beyschlag) 
names  many  who  hold  that  James  meant  to  forbid  all  oaths,  but  a 
still  larger  number  who  think  that  only  frivolous  swearing  was  in  his 
mind.  Huther’s  own  argument  is  that  if  he  had  meant  to  forbid  se¬ 
rious  oaths  he  would  have  had  to  mention  explicitly  the  oath  by  the 
name  of  God. 

The  form  here  differs  from  that  of  the  saying  in  Mt.  5 37  ecrrco 
Be  6  Xo'yos  bfioiv  val  vc u'  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  quoted  substantially  in  the  form  found  in  James 
by  many  early  writers,  including  Justin  Martyr,  A  pol.  i,  16, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom .  v,  14,  99,  p.  707,  vii,  n,  67,  p.  872. 

The  form  in  James  is  simpler  and  seems  to  correspond  to  a 
current  Jewish  mode  of  describing  truthfulness.  Similar  lan¬ 
guage  is  found  in  Ruth  rabba  3,  18,  “With  the  righteous  is  their 
‘yes,’  yes,  and  their  ‘no/  no,”  ascribed  to  R.  Huna  (f  297  a.d.), 
quoting  his  contemporary  R.  Samuel  bar-Isaac,  and  doubtless 
independent  of  the  N.  T. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  at  an  early  date  the  text  of  Mt.  537 
was  in  the  East  either  modified  or  misquoted  by  the  influence 
of  the  more  familiar  current  phrase,  which  also  appears  in 
James.  In  the  later  quotations,  however,  direct  influence  from 
Jas.  512  is  very  likely  to  have  come  in.  The  theory  that  we  have 
here  in  James  and  in  these  early  writers  the  traces  of  an  oral 
form  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  preserved  independently  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Greek  gospel  is  unlikely,  and  unnecessary.  For  a  con¬ 
venient  presentation  of  the  facts,  see  A.  Resch,  Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte  zu  den  Evangelien)  ii,  Matthaeus  und  Marcus ,  1894 
(Texte  und  Unters.  x),  pp.  96  /. 

The  commonness  of  oaths  (often  half-serious,  half-profane)  in  daily 
speech  in  the  ancient  world,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  does  not  need 
to  be  illustrated,  cf.  Eccles.  9%  The  censure  of  the  moralists  seems  to 
have  proceeded  both  from  the  tendency  to  untruthfulness  which  made 
an  oath  seem  needed  (and  which  it  intensified),  from  the  dishonest  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  valid  and  the  invalid  oath,  and  from  the  irrever¬ 
ence  of  profanity  (Philo,  De  decal.  19  <puexat  yap  ex.  luoXuop y.(aq  <^eu- 
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Sopxfa  xa\  daisies).  To  these  motives  should  be  added  the  dread 
among  the  Greeks  of  an  oath  which  might  commit  to  unexpected  ob¬ 
ligations  perhaps  tragic  in  their  result. 

From  Jewish  sources  there  are  consequently  many  sayings  recom¬ 
mending  either  complete  abstinence  from  swearing  or  at  least  the 
greatest  possible  restriction  of  the  custom.  Thus  Ecclus.  239-11  2714. 
Philo  discusses  oaths  in  De  decal.  17-19,  and  Dc  spec.  leg.  ii,  1-6.  His 
principle  is  that  oaths  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  that  oaths 
should  be  taken  by  lower  objects  (“the  earth,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the 
universe”)  rather  than  by  “the  highest  and  eldest  Cause,”  and  he 
praises  the  man  who  by  any  evasion  ( cf .  English,  “Oh  My!”)  avoids 
the  utterance  of  the  sacred  words  of  oaths.  His  abhorrence  of  oaths 
is  due  to  their  profane  impiety  and  unseemliness,  but  he  also  lays  stress 
on  truthfulness  and  on  the  wickedness  of  false  swearing  and  of  swear¬ 
ing  to  do  wrong. 

Rabbinical  teaching  was  to  much  the  same  effect,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  rigour.  Nedarim  20  a,  “Accustom  not  thyself  to  vows,  for 
sooner  or  later  thou  wilt  swear  false  oaths”;  Midrash  Bemidbar  r. 
22,  “Not  even  to  confirm  the  truth  is  it  proper  for  one  to  swear,  lest 
he  come  to  trifle  with  vows  and  swearing,  and  deceive  his  neighbour 
by  oaths” ;  Midrash  Wajjikra  r.  6  (cf.  Shebuoth  47  a),  where  all  swear¬ 
ing  is  forbidden.  See  A.  Wunsche,  Nene  Beitrdge  zur  Erlanterung  der 
Evangclicn  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch ,  1S78,  pp.  57-60,  and  E.  Bischoff, 
Jesus  und  die  Rabbinen ,  1905,  pp.  54-56. 

In  particular  the  Essenes  refrained  from  oaths;  Josephus,  BJ ,  ii,  8*: 
“Every  statement  of  theirs  is  surer  than  an  oath ;  and  with  them  swear¬ 
ing  is  avoided,  for  they  think  it  worse  than  perjury.  For  they  say  that 
he  who  is  untrustworthy  except  when  he  appeals  to  God,  is  already 
under  condemnation,”  cf.  Ant.  xv,  io4.  Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber ,  12, 
mentions  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  xb  dvtbpioxov,  xb  d^euBig. 

Similar  reasons  led  to  the  discouragement  of  oaths  by  Greek  moral¬ 
ists.  Pythagoras  himself  is  said  (Diog.  Laert,  Pythag.  22,  Jamblichus, 
Vita  Pythag.  9  and  28)  to  have  taught  opivuvac  Oeouq,  daxeiv  yap 
oeuxbv  Betv  d£t6x«jxov  xap^xetv,  and  this  was  certainly  a  principle  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  x,  fragm.  92. 

From  the  Stoic  side  comes  the  saying  of  Epictetus,  Enchir.  33  s,  opxov 
xapafxiqaat,  e(  piev  o!6v  xe,  elq  axav,  el  Se  pnfj,  ex  xov  ivbvxwv,  and  that  of 
the  Stoically  influenced  Eusebius,  in  Stobasus,  Anthol.  iii,  27,  13  ol 
xoXXol  xotq  dvOptoxoiat  xb  eubpxou?  elvat  auxot^  xapatv^oucuv,  ly&  8e  xal 
xb  dpxV  piiqS’  eGxexiwq  bpivuvat  ojiov  dxoyodvopiat. 

For  other  Greek  sayings,  cf.  Chcerilus  of  Samos  (fourth  century  b.c.), 
bpxov  S’  oux'  dbcxov  xpe&v  bpLvuvat  ouxe  Bfxaiov  (in  Stobaeus,  Anthol. 
iii,  27,  1);  Menander,  Sent.  sing.  441  bpxov  Se  epeuye  y.a\  8ixa luq  xd- 
8£xu<;;  the  statement  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Stob.  Anth.  iv,  2,  25), 
<hpGye<;  opxocs  ou  xpwvxac,  oux’  6pivGvxe<;,  o8xe  d'XXou<;  e^opxoGvxeq; 
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Sosiades’  maxims  of  the  Seven  Sages,  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iii,  i,  173 
opxco  p/?)  %pw. 

See  R.  Hirzel’s  excellent  monograph,  Der  Eid ,  1902 ;  L.  Schmidt, 
Die  Ethik  der  alten  Griechen ,  1882,  ii,  pp.  1-11;  references  in  Mayor 
and  Wetstein  on  Mt.  537  ;  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iii,  c,  27  IRpl  opxou. 

With  early  Christian  writers  the  objection  to  oaths  was  further  in¬ 
creased  by  reason  of  the  necessary  association  with  heathen  worship 
and  formulas.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  Augustine.  See  references  in  Mayor,  K.  F. 
Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  V orstellungcn  und  Lehren  vom  Eide ,  1824, 
“  Oaths, : ”  in  DC  A. 

"pa  fit]  in ro  KpCenv  7r cf.  v.  9,  with  the  same  meaning. 

uxb  xpfatv]  BtfA  minn  ff  vg  boh  sah  syrutr. 

elq  xpfotv]  minn2. 

elq  uxbxptatv]  KLP  048  minnmultJ. 

The  reading  of  KLP  is  a  superficial  emendation. 

13-15.  The  negative  precepts  for  behaviour  under  the  trials 
of  earthly  existence  crreva^ere  kclt  aXX^Xcoz',  firj  opvvere) 
are  followed  by  positive  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  the 
shifting  scenes  of  this  world.  In  trouble  and  joy,  and  in  sick¬ 
ness,  the  first  thought  and  the  controlling  mood  should  be 
Prayer. 

13.  KdKOTradei  rts ;  “is  any  in  trouble?”  Cf.  note  on  kcl- 
Koiradi'as ,  v.  10 ;  the  word  refers  to  calamity  of  every  sort, 
and  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  opposite  of  evdvpia. 

These  short  sentences,  with  question  and  answer,  are  characteristic 
of  the  diatribe;  cf.  Teles,  ed.  Hense2,  p.  10.  See  Introduction,  p.  12. 

eifdvjjLei  rts;  “is  any  in  good  spirits?”  evdvjieLv ,  evOvjJn'a 
are  not  found  in  LXX,  evdvpos  only  in  2  Macc.  ii26.  In  the 
N.  T.  they  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  Acts  2410  27s2-  25*  36 — in 
both  cases  in  passages  of  a  distinctly  Hellenic  character. 

^aXXerco,  “let  him  sing  a  hymn.” 

Cf.  Eph.  519,  Rom.  159,  1  Cor.  1415;  ^aX^uos,  1  Cor.  1426,  Eph. 
519,  Col.  3». 

Properly  “play  the  harp,”  hence  frequent  in  0.  T.,  especially  in 
Psalms  (forty  times),  for  *idt,  “sing  to  the  music  of  a  harp,”  e.  g. 
Ps.  717  q84.  But  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  use  of  an 
instrument. 
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14.  aadeveX  tls  ;  “is  any  sick?”  Cf.  Mt.  io8,  Jn.  446,  Acts 
937,  Phil.  226  f\ 

rovs  Trpecrf3vTe'povs  rr}s  definite  officers,  not  merely 

the  elder  men  in  general,  cf .  Acts  2017. 

Presbyters  as  church  officers  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  Acts  1 1 !0 
1423  i54-  22-  23  j64  2017  2118,  1  Tim.  51-  2.  17,  i9(?)}  Tit.  i6,  1  Pet.  51(7), 

2  Jn.  1,  3  Jn.  1.  Jewish  villages  also  had  presbyters.  On  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Christian  office  of  presbyter,  see  EBy  “Presbyter,” 
“Bishop,”  “Ministry”;  II DB,  “Bishop,”  “Church,”  “Church  Govern¬ 
ment,”  “Presbytery.” 

The  solemn  visit  here  described  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  customs 
of  a  Jewish  town.  James  recommends  it  not  as  anything  new,  nor  as 
excluding  all  other  therapeutic  methods.  Visiting  the  sick  (cf.  Mt.  25s8) 
was  enjoined  by  the  rabbis:  Nedarim  39,  “He  who  visits  the  sick 
lengthens  his  life,  and  he  who  refrains  shortens  it” ;  cf.  Sanhedrim  ror,  1 
(Wetstein),  where  R.  Elieser  is  visited  in  sickness  by  four  rabbis ;  Shab- 
bath  127  b;  Sota  14  a.  See  Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life ,  pp.  167/. ; 
S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism ,  second  series,  Philadelphia,  1908, 
pp.  99/.  and  note  42,  p.  311. 

The  following  interesting  passages  have  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  N.  T.  scholars  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  S.  Schechter  (see  Fulford,  St. 
JameSy  pp.  117  /.) :  Samachoth  Zutarti  (ed.  Chaim  M.  Horowitz, 
Uralte  Tosefta’s,  Mainz,  1890,  pp.  28-31),  “From  the  time  when  a  man 
takes  to  his  bed,  they  come  to  him  and  say,  ‘Words  neither  revive  one, 
nor  do  they  kill. f  [After  exhorting  the  sick  man  to  set  his  worldly  affairs 
in  order,  as  Isaiah  did  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  201,  if  he  sees  that  the  sick 
man  is  dangerously  ill,  the  visitor  says],  ‘Confess  before  thou  diest,  for 
there  are  many  who  have  confessed  and  died  not ;  others  who  did  not 
confess  have  died.  Again  perhaps  on  the  merit  of  thy  confession  thou 
'wilt  recover/  If  he  can  confess  with  his  mouth,  he  does  so.  If  not, 
he  confesses  in  his  heart.  Both  the  man  who  confesses  with  his  mouth 
and  the  man  who  confesses  in  his  heart  are  alike,  provided  that  he 
directs  his  mind  to  God  and  his  understanding  is  clear.”  T.  B.  Shab- 
bath  13  b,  “He  who  comes  to  a  sick  man  says,  ‘May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you.’”  “He  who  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  sick  man  must 
not  sit  on  a  bed  or  on  a  chair ;  but  let  him  wrap  his  mantle  round  him, 
and  pray  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  man.  There  is  a  divine  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  sick  man.” 

Closely  like  the  verse  in  James  is  Baba  bathra  116  a,  “Let  him  into 
whose  house  calamity  or  sickness  has  come,  go  to  a  wise  man  (i.  e.  a 
rabbi)  that  he  may  intercede  for  him  with  God.” 

eKKkrjcr /as,  cf.  note  on  (rvvayccyrjv ,  22,  and  EBy  “ Church.” 
it poaev^dcrdooaap ,  Cf.  Ecclus.  3s9'  I4. 
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a\d\pavres  eXcuw,  cf.  Mk.  613. 

The  aorist  participle  does  not  imply  that  the  anointing  is  to 
precede  the  prayer;  cf .  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses ,  §§  139-141 ; 
Blass-Debrunner,  §  339 ;  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  130-132. 

The  Jews,  as  well  as  other  ancient  peoples,  used  oil  as  a  common 
remedial  agent.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  the  application  had  thera¬ 
peutic  value;  often,  however,  in  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  it 
must  (like  many  other  remedies,  ancient  and  modem)  have  owed  its 
efficacy  wholly  to  influence  on  the  patient’s  mind.  Cf.  Is.  i6,  Lk.  io34, 
and  the  evidence  collected  by  Mayor;  and  see  “Oil”  and  “Anointing,” 
in  EB ,  and  II DB.  Galen,  Med.  temp,  ii,  calls  oil  “The  best  of  all  rem¬ 
edies  for  paralysis  (tocc;  egtjpatJLyivoic;  xal  ad^iaaiv).” 

Talm.  Jerus.  in  Berakoth  3.  1,  “R.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  per¬ 
mitted  R.  Meir  to  mingle  wine  and  oil  and  to  anoint  the  sick  on  the 
Sabbath.  And  he  was  once  sick,  and  we  sought  to  do  so  to  him,  but 
he  suffered  us  not.”  Talm.  Jerus.  in  Maasar  Sheni  53.  3,  “A  tradition : 
Anointing  on  the  Sabbath  is  permitted.  If  his  head  ache,  or  if  a  scall 
comes  upon  it,  he  anoints  it  with  oil.”  Talm.  Bab.  in  Joma  77.  2,  “If 
he  be  sick,  or  scall  be  upon  his  head,  he  anoints  according  to  his  man¬ 
ner.”  Talm.  Jerus.  in  Shab.  14.  3,  “A  man  that  one  charmeth,  he 
putteth  oil  upon  his  head  and  charmeth.” 

With  these  Jewish  ideas  may  be  compared  the  notion  of  the  oil  which 
flows  from  the  tree  of  life  in  paradise  and  bestows  physical  and  spiritual 
blessings  (Apoc.  Mos.  9,  Vita  Adae  et  Evae  36,  Evang.  Nicod.  19). 

This  use  of  oil  for  healing  was  combined  with  the  appeal  to  spiritual 
forces,  as  we  can  see  in  Jas.  514  and  as  is  hinted  in  Mk.  613.  The  refer¬ 
ence  in  James  is  to  an  accepted  popular  custom,  and  the  writer  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  played  in  the  recovery 
by  the  two  elements,  or  perhaps  even  to  give  any  theory  of  the  function 
of  the  oil.  It  is  possible,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  that  one  motive 
for  James’s  exhortation  is  to  counteract  the  habit  of  seeking  aid  from 
superstitious,  often  heathenish,  incantations  and  charms.  The  verse  is 
often  quoted  to  that  end  by  later  Christian  writers  (see  references  infra). 

The  same  therapeutic  use  of  oil  ( oleum  infirmornm)  in  combination 
with  religious  rites  continued  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  there,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  anointing  {oleum  catechurnenorum ,  chrisma  principale,  etc.) 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  conveyance  of  a  character  or  grace. 

The  story  told  by  Tertullian  {Ad  Scapulam ,  4)  is  often  quoted : 

“Even  Severus  himself,  the  father  of  Antoninus,  was  graciously 
mindful  of  the  Christians;  for  he  sought  out  the  Christian  Proculus, 
sumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euhodias,  and,  in  gratitude  for 
his  having  once  cured  him  by  anointing,  he  kept  him  in  his  palace  till 
the  day  of  his  death.” 
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Besides  this  case  Puller,  Anointing  of  the  Sick ,  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  narratives  of  cures  through  the  administration  of  holy  oil, 
written  at  various  dates  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  and  at¬ 
tested  by  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  evidence.  Many  of 
them  arc  cases  of  paralysis  or  blindness,  and  may  well  have  been  of  an 
hysterical  nature  (see  P.  Janet,  The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria,  1907). 
During  this  period  of  church  history  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
therapeutic  anointing  with  oil  was  generally  thought  of  as  also  hav¬ 
ing  spiritual  efficacy.  Origen,  Horn,  ii  in  Lcvit.  4,  uses  the  passage  in 
James  to  illustrate  the  remission  of  sin  through  penitence,  but  seems 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  reference  to  anointing.  Likewise  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  De  saccrd.  iii,  6,  quotes  James  to  prove  the  authority  of  priests 
to  forgive  sins,  but  seems  to  take  no  thought  of  the  anointing.  Other 
writers  also  make  it  plain  that  they  think  of  the  oil  merely  as  a  means 
of  securing  bodily  health. 

The  value  in  the  Christian  church  of  such  a  popular  substitute  for 
pagan  magic  was  felt  at  this  time.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  De  odor  at, 
in  spir.  et  ver.  vi,  p.  211,  urges  his  readers  to  avoid  the  charms  and 
incantations  of  magicians,  and  fittingly  quotes  Jas.  513-16,  and  likewise 
Caesarius  of  Arles  more  than  once  quotes  the  verses  on  occasions  when 
he  is  warning  his  people  against  the  common  recourse  to  sorcerers  and 
superstitions,  instead  of  which  he  recommends  the  consecrated  oil.  C/. 
Append,  serm.  S.  August  ini,  serm.  265,  3,  Migne,  vol.  xxxix,  col.  2238, 
and  serm.  279,  5,  col.  2273;  also  the  Venerable  Bede,  ExposiL  super  div. 
Jacob,  epist.,  Migne,  vol.  xciii,  col.  39. 

From  the  fourth  century  on  there  are  Greek  and  other  oriental  litur¬ 
gies  containing  forms  for  blessing  the  holy  oil,  for  instance  in  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Serapion  (fourth  century,  Egypt),  ed. 
Brightman,  Journal  of  Theol.  Studies,  i,  1899-1900,  pp.  108,  267/. 

The  Latin  forms  are  to  the  same  effect.  During  these  centuries  the 
therapeutic  use  of  oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop  or  a  priest  or  a  wonder¬ 
working  saint  was  permitted  to  any  person  without  distinction.  The 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I  to  Decentius  ( Ep .  25,  8,  Migne,  vol.  xx,  cols. 
560/.),  dated  March  19,  416,  says  that  sick  believers  “have  the  right  to 
be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  chrism,  which,  being  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  it  is  lawful  not  for  the  priests  only,  but  for  all  Christians 
to  use  for  anointing  in  case  of  their  own  need  or  that  of  members  of 
their  household.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  however,  a  change  came  about 
in  the  West,  whereby  the  use  of  oil  was  transformed  into  an  anoint¬ 
ing  of  those  about  to  die,  not  as  a  means  to  their  recovery,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  in  connection  with  the  giving 
of  the  viaticum.  How  far  the  change  in  the  church  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  coexisting  popular  customs  and  ideas,  which  now  forced 
themselves  into  legitimate  usage,  is  not  known.  For  instance,  Ire- 
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naeus,  i,  2i6,  says  that  the  gnostic  Marcosii  anointed  the  dying  with 
oil  and  water  as  a  protection  of  their  souls  against  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  spirit-world. 

In  any  case  this  history  shows  the  transformation  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  popular  practise,  having  religious  associations  but  purely  me¬ 
dicinal  aims,  into  a  strictly  religious  rite,  limited  to  priestly  adminis¬ 
tration  and  carefully  ordered  with  fixed  forms  and  established  rules. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  rite  from  the  sphere  of  popular  medicine  was 
doubtless  fundamentally  due  to  the  advancing  control  of  rational  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  to  a  sound  progress  in  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions.  It  was  felt  that  religious  observances  should  have 
a  spiritual  purpose.  But  by  retaining  the  physical  element,  and  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  it  spiritual  efficacy  ex  opere  operato ,  there  was  brought  about  a 
different  and  more  far-reaching  intrusion  of  the  physical  into  the  sphere 
of  the  religious. 

The  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is  first  mentioned  by  name  as 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  fully  discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  received  authoritative  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  declares  that  holy 
unction  of  the  sick  was  established  as  a  sacrament  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
“  implied  (insinuatum)  in  Mark,  and  commended  and  promulgated  to 
the  faithful  by  James  the  Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord”  (Sess.  xiv, 
Doctrina  de  sacr.  extr.  unct.  cap.  i).  Since  that  time  such  a  view  as 
that  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  James  does  not  refer  to  the  sacramental 
anointing  of  extreme  unction  ( uncc  ex  verbis  nee  ex  effectu  verba  haec 
loquuntur  de  sacramcntali  unctionc  extremae  unctionis”  Comment,  in 
ep.  S.  Jacobi ,  dated  1539),  has  been  illegal  in  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  mystery  of  anointing  (eux^Xacov)  has  re¬ 
tained  in  part  its  original  purpose  as  a  therapeutic  process,  and  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  sick  while  there  is  still  hope  of  recovery.  In  the 
Russian  use  the  recovery  to  health  is  the  chief  point,  with  the  Greeks 
the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

F.  Kattenbusch,  “Olung,”  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE,  1904;  F.  W. 
Puller,  The  Anointing  of  the  Sick  in  Scripture  and  Traditiony  21910; 
“Oil”  and  “Unction,”  in  DC  A. 

eV  to)  dpojjLCLTt  rov  Kvpi'ov.  Belongs  with  aKeixf/avres }  “anoint¬ 
ing  with  oil  with  the  use  of  the  name”;  see  Heitmiiller,  Im 
Natnen  Jesu ,  1903,  pp.  86 /.  The  use  of  “the  name”  made 
this  anointing  a  partly  religious  act  and  not  a  merely  medicinal 
application. 

tou  xupfou]  B  omits.  This  is  probably  an  error,  but  on  “the  Name,” 
with  no  genitive,  cf.  3  Jn.  7,  Acts  541,  Lev.  2411,  2  Clem. Rom.  13  (and 
Lightfoot’s  note),  Ign.  Eph.  3  (and  note),  Pirke  Aboth,  iv,  7,  cf.  Jas.  27. 
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15.  rj  zvyj}.  The  prayer  is  the  more  important  part  of  the 
process,  but  of  course  is  not  thought  of  as  exclusively  oper¬ 
ative.  Intercessory  prayer  was  a  familiar  idea  to  Jews. 

e'jxv  is  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  used  of  a  vow.  In  secular  Greek,  vow 
and  prayer  are  in  many  cases  not  easily  distinguished;  suxtj  has  there 
the  meaning  “wish”  also.  In  the  LXX  it  means  “vow”  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  but  in  Prov.  15s- 29  has  the  sense  of  “prayer.”  eG'xopiac 
is  regularly  used  for  “pray”  as  well  as  “vow.” 

Ttjs  7T arrears,  cf .  i6. 

c T(oaec ,  i.e.  restore  to  health,  cf.  Mt.  921  f-,  Mk.  656,  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  82  KaP  [0 i  LaTpol]  aSwarijcrajaL  acoaai  top  KafivovrcL . 

Some  interpreters,  both  Protestant  scholars  (as  von  Soden)  and 
Catholic  (as  Trenkle),  have  given  this  the  meaning  “save  to  eternal 
life,”  while  others  have  tried  to  include  both  ideas.  But  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  context  is  decisive^  (so,  among  Roman 
Catholics,  Belser). 

top  KajjLPOPTa)  “  the  sick  man,”  cf.  aadepet ,  v. 14. 

xi^vstv  is  common  in  secular  Greek  in  this  sense,  but  is  not  found 
in  LXX  nor  elsewhere  than  here  in  N.  T.  It  is  used,  e.  g.  of  gout  and 
of  disease  of  the  eyes  (xaiivetv  toj<;  o?0aX^.o6<;),  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  taking  xi^vovrce  to  mean  “the  dying”  (von  Soden). 

iyepei .  The  word  means  “raise  from  the  bed  of  sickness 
to  health,”  and  is  a  virtual  repetition  of  owe* ;  cf,  2  Kings  431, 
Ps.  4110,  Mk.  i31. 

lYepei  cannot  refer  here  either  to  the  awakening  of  the  dead  to  life 
or  to  the  resurrection. 

o  Kvpios,  If  tov  Kvptov ,  v. J4,  is  genuine,  and  refers  to 
Christ,  0  Kvpios  may  have  the  same  meaning.  It  would  be 
more  natural  that  it  should  mean  “God.” 

Kapy  “and  if,”  cf.  Mk.  1618,  Lk.  139,  and  many  other  passages 
quoted  in  Lex.  s.  v .  kcip. 

apapTL as,  i.  e.  sins  which  have  occasioned  the  sickness. 

Sickness  was  generally  held  to  be  due  to  sin,  cf.  Mk.  25ff-, 
Jn.  92f-  514,  1  Cor.  n30,  Deut.  2822>  27,  Ps.  38,  Is.  3817,  Ecclus. 
1819-21,  Nedarim,  fol.  41.  1,  “No  sick  person  is  cured  of  his  dis- 
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ease  until  all  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,”  Test.  XII  Patr.  Rub . 
i7,  Sim.  212,  Zab.  54,  Gad  59  f-. 

cKpedyaeTaL,  impersonal  passive,  cf.  Mt.  72» 7,  Rom.  io10,  Blass- 
Debrunner,  §  130,  Gildersleeve,  Syntax ,  §  176.  This  seems  to  re¬ 
fer  not  to  general  forgiveness  but  to  the  special  sins  in  question. 

16.  e^O/UoXoyeTcrfle,  TTpoaev^eade. 

The  confession  is  by  the  sick,  the  prayer  by  the  well  for  the 
sick.  The  value  of  confession  is  as  an  expression  of  penitence, 
and  as  thus  furnishing  ground  for  the  others’  prayers.  On  con¬ 
fession  in  Jewish  piety,  see  S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rab¬ 
binic  Theology ,  ch.  18,  and  on  the  history  of  confession,  see 
DC Ay  “Exomologesis,”  “ Penitence,”  EB ,  “  Confess.” 

ovp7  since  this  is  the  method  of  securing  healing  (oirws 
iadrjre). 

aXkrjXoLSy  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  presbyters. 

ottcos  iadi]T e  refers  to  bodily  healing,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  context  (cf.  v. 14).  The  subject  of  Iadrjre  is  “you  who  are 
prayed  for.”  The  sick  persons’  own  prayers  for  themselves  are 
not  in  mind. 

Sevens,  “prayer,”  with  especial  thought  of  petition,  common 
in  LXX  and  not  infrequent  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Phil.  i19.  Cf. 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  li,  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  46,  Ellicott  on 
Eph.  618,  commentaries  on  1  Tim.  21. 

hiKCLiov ,  cf.  v. 15  r)  TVS  it  (areas ,  i6  f*. 

ivepyovfJLevriy  “when  it  is  exercised,”  “exerted,”  “put  forth.” 
The  meaning  is:  “A  righteous  man’s  praying  has  great  effect 
when  he  prays.”  The  participle  adds  but  little  to  the  sense; 
for  more  significant  participles  in  the  same  construction,  see  i14. 

On  the  verb  evepyeiv7  see  J.  A.  Robinson,  St.  Paid's  Ep.  to 
the  Ephesians ,  pp.  241-247,  Mayor,  ad  loc.  The  word  is  used 
intransitively  to  mean  “be  active,”  and  transitively  (as  here)  in 
the  sense  of  “effect,”  “carry  out,”  “do.”  In  certain  instances 
in  Paul  (notably  1  Thess.  213,  2  Thess  27,  2  Cor.  413,  Gal.  5°, 
Rom.  75,  Eph.  320,  cf.  2  Cor.  i6,  Col.  i29)  it  is  used  in  the  passive, 
and  the  subject  is  an  agent  or  power,  which  is  “made  active,” 
“set  at  work,”  “made  to  work.”  This  is  a  step  beyond  the 
usual  meaning,  but  such  an  explanation  of  these  instances  is 
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better  than  (with  Lightfoot)  to  take  them  as  middle,  which 
neither  accords  with  usage  nor  follows  inner  fitness. 

The  Greek  commentators  on  James  take  the  word  as  passive, 
in  the  sense  “  being  made  effective.”  This  is  thought  of  as 
accomplished  either  by  the  virtues  of  the  one  who  prays  or  by 
the  ensuing  good  conduct  of  him  for  whom  the  prayer  is  offered. 
Maximus  Confessor,  in  Quczstiones  ad  Thalassium ,  57  (Migne, 
vol.  xc,  cols.  589-592,  also  Cramer’s  Catena)  offers  both  ex¬ 
planations.  “(Ecumenius”  gives  only  the  latter,  as  does  Mat- 
thaei’s  scholiast,  who  writes  avvepyovpevrj  viro  rfjs  tov  Seo- 
fievov  [i.  e.  the  needy  man’s]  yvcoprjs  Kal  irpa^ews.  Modern 
commentators  sometimes  interpret:  “when  actuated  by  the 
Spirit,”  but  it  is  not  legitimate  here  to  assume  this  altogether 
later  use,  from  which  the  term  cncrgumen,  “possessed  person,” 
comes.  Others  take  it  as  meaning  “made  active,”  “energised,” 
and  so  as  about  equivalent  to  evepyip,  “effectual,”  or  hrevr) s, 
“earnest.”  But  the  writer  would  hardly  have  desired  to  re¬ 
strict  the  power  of  a  righteous  man’s  prayer  to  exceptional 
cases  where  it  showed  more  than  ordinary  intensity ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  owes  its  whole  force  to  being  an  unqualified  statement. 
Moreover  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  word  was  capable 
of  bearing  this  sense. 

The  Latin  ff  has  frequens ,  vg  assidua ,  Luther,  wenn  es  ernst- 
lich  ist.  Of  the  English  versions  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  fol¬ 
low  the  Vulgate  with  “continual”;  Tyndale,  the  Great  Bible, 
the  Geneva  version,  and  the  Bishops’  Bible  follow  Luther  with 
“fervent.”  A.V.  has  the  combination  “effectual  fervent,”  * 
while  R.V.  (under  the  influence  of  Lightfoot)  takes  the  parti¬ 
ciple  as  middle  and  translates  “in  its  working.” 

17.  Vv. 17  f-  confirm  by  the  example  of  Elijah  the  statement 
7ro\v  icr^vei. 

TlXe/as,  cf.  1  Kings  171  181'  42  B\ 

The  importance  in  Jewish  popular  thought  of  Elijah’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  famine  is  illustrated  by  Ecclus.  4S1-3,  4  Ezra  7s9. 

Vv. 17* 18  are  dependent  on  midrashic  tradition  in  the  follow- 

•  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Revision *,  1891,  p.  203,  thinks  the  word  “effectual”  was  introduced 
by  inadvertence  from  a  note  in  L.  Tomson’s  N.  T.  of  1576. 
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ing  respects  ( cf .  the  similar  dependence  on  Jewish  tradition  in 
Jas.  2 23  511) : 

(1)  Elijah’s  prayer  that  it  might  not  rain.  1  Kings  171 
speaks  only  of  a  prophecy.  The  idea  of  a  prayer  was  an  in¬ 
ference  from  the  words,  “  God,  before  whom  I  stand,”  in  1  Kings 
171;  note  also  the  prominence  given  to  Elijah’s  prayer  in  his 
other  great  miracle,  1  Kings  1717-24,  cf.  4  Ezra  739.  This  embel¬ 
lishment  followed  regular  Jewish  methods  of  interpretation; 
e.  g.  the  Targum  to  Gen.  1822  1927  translates  “stood”  by  “min¬ 
istered  in  prayer.”  That  Elijah  procured  the  drought  is  di¬ 
rectly  stated  in  Ecclus.  483. 

(2)  The  period  of  “three  years  and  six  months.”  The  same 
statement  is  made  in  Lk.  425  err]  rpia  Kal  prjvas  e£,  and  is  found 
in  Jalkut  Shimoni,  fol.  32,  col.  2,  on  1  Kings :  “In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Ahab  there  was  a  famine  in  Samaria  for  three  years  and 
a  half”  (text  in  Surenhusius,  B i/3\os  KaraXKayrjs ,  Amsterdam, 
1713,  p.  681).  The  0.  T.  basis  for  this  midrash  was  1  Kings  181 
(“many  days,”  “in  the  third  year”).  Various  explanations  for 
the  precise  definition  of  three  years  and  six  months  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  J.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebraicae  on  Lk.  425,  and  by 
Surenhusius,  pp.  680-682.  For  other  Jewish  estimates  of  the 
length  of  the  drought,  cf.  Ruth  rabba  1,  4  (Wetstein),  “fourteen 
months,”  and  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  and  Amorder ; 
Bibelstellenregister,  on  1  Kings  171  181. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  demonstrable,  that  the  apocalyptic  number  of 
the  half-week,  three  and  one-half,  may  have  had  influence  on  the  num¬ 
ber  here;  cf.  Dan.  7s5  127,  Rev.  n2*  3-  9  i26*  14  13s. 

(3)  V. 18  Kal  7rd\iv  7Tpoarjv^aTO  is  perhaps  justified  by  1 
Kings  1842. 

6poL07radr]s  r}puv,  “suffering  the  like  with  us,”  i.  e.  “a  man 
like  us.”  This  should  encourage  us  to  take  the  example  to 
heart,  and  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  current  tendency  to 
emphasise  superhuman  traits  in  Elijah;  cf.  Ecclus.  481-22  for 
earlier,  and  /E,  “Elijah,”  for  later  developments  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Tvpoaevxfi  Tvpo(ji)v^aro)  “prayed  a  prayer.”  It  was  the  prayer 
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of  Elijah,  not  any  magic  wrought  by  a  superhuman  being, 
which  brought  about  the  noteworthy  result. 

7cp oseuxf)  throws  into  relief  the  important  idea  of  the  sentence,  much 
as  in  the  classical  analogies  Yeyapt.Tjy.a)^,  “  marry  in  true  wedlock,” 
Demosth.  p.  1002,  12,  or  the  figurative  and  frequent  (psuyetv  9uyfj, 
“flee  with  all  speed,”  Plato,  Symp.  p.  195  B,  etc.  These  and  other 
examples  of  the  Jigura  etymologica  (some  of  which  are  also  given  in  the 
grammars)  are  to  be  found,  together  with  valuable  distinctions  and 
classifications,  in  Lobeck,  Paralipomcna  grammaticae  grcecae ,  1837,  pp. 
523-527.  Speaking  of  the  LXX  idiom,  which  he  does  not,  however, 
trace  to  its  source  in  the  Hebrew  infinitive  absolute,  Lobeck  says,  “ hand 
aliena  ilia  ab  emphasis  ratione ,  sed  aliena  tamen  a  Grcecorum  grcecensium 
consueludine ,”  that  is  (J.  H.  Moulton),  they  are  “possible,  but  unidio- 
matic”  expressions. 

In  the  LXX  the  idiom  is  much  overworked,  having  been  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  convenient  methods  of  representing  the  Hebrew  infinitive  absolute ; 
cf.  Gen.  2 17  Ggcv&to)  aTCoGavstcrGat,  Gen.  31 30  extOu[j.f£  ixiGupujjeii;  (so  Lk. 
2215),  etc.,  etc.  Such  a  case  as  Jn.  329  xa^et  Is  to  be  regarded  as 
imitative.  Acts  5 28  xxprjYyEfXapiEv  is  probably  a  transla¬ 

tion  from  Aramaic. 

See  Blass-Debrunner,  §  198,  Buttmann,  §  133.  22,  Winer,  §  4,  §  44, 
Rem.  3,  §  54.  3,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  75/. 

It  may  well  be  that  James’s  phrase  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  this  familiar  Biblical  idiom,  but  the  A.V.  “prayed  earnestly,”  R.V. 
“prayed  fervently,”  although  they  would  be  legitimate  translations  of 
a  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase,  introduce  into  this  Greek  verse  what 
is  not  properly  to  be  found  there. 

roO  JJL7]  (3 pencil. 

The  infinitive  with  rod ,  like  other  expressions  of  purpose  (cf. 
Phil,  i9  7rpoaevx°Pai  *va)>  is  often,  as  here,  reduced  to  the  force 
of  an  object  clause.  Cf.  1  Kings  i35,  Is.  56,  Acts  1520.  See  J. 
H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  216-218,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  400, 
Winer,  §  44.  4,  Buttmann,  §  140.  16. 

€7T  1  rrjs  7 r)s,  “on  the  earth,”  cf.  Lk.  4s5  iirl  Tacrap  ttjp  7 rjvy 
Gen.  712  (of  the  flood)  eirl  rfjs  y  fjs,  1  Kings  181  eVi  TrpoaoiTov 

TTjS  7 TjS. 

18.  ATcti  0  ovpavos  verov  eScoKev.  For  verop  SiSoWt,  cf.  1 
Sam.  1217,  x  Kings  181,  Acts  1417,  in  all  which  cases  the 
subject  is  “God.” 

For  similar  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  bringing  a 
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severe  drought  to  an  end,  cf.  Jos.  Antiq.  xiv,  21,  in  the  case 
of  Onias,  Slkcuos  nal  QeofyiKrjs,  and  Epiphanius,  Ilcer .  lviii 
(lxxviii),  14,  in  a  story  of  James  himself. 

19,  20.  Conclusion.  Final  saying  on  the  privilege  of  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  restoration  of  an  erring  brother  to  the  way  of 
truth. 

This  seems  to  be  a  general  appeal,  equally  related  to  all  the 
preceding  discussions  of  specific  tendencies  and  dangers.  As 
such,  it  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  and  gives  the  motive  of  the 
whole  tract. 

With  this  conclusion  Spitta  well  compares  that  of  Ecclus.  5130. 

19.  aSe\cj)Oc  jjlov .  In  the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  as  else¬ 
where  in  21  only.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
subject. 

7r\aP7]d^y  “err,”  “wander.” 

The  figurative  use  of  “wander”  and  “cause  to  wander,”  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  “erring  from  truth  and  righteousness,”  is  common  in  the  O.  T. 
especially  in  the  prophets  and  Wisdom-literature.  Cf.  Wisd.  5 6  ex- 
XavfjOiqpisv  axb  bSou  dX^Oefocs,  Is.  916,  Ezek.  34*  xb  xXavw^svov  oux,  dcxsa- 
xp^a'te  ( v .  1.  exsGxp^^2))  etc.  Also  in  the  N.  T.,  cf.  Heb.  52,  2  Pet. 
2lfi,  2  Tim.  313,  Rev.  1823,  and  Polyc.  Phil.  6l  exiaxpipovxs*;  xa  axoxex- 
XaviQ^jiiva.  In  Test.  XII  Patr.  the  evil  spirits  are  called  xveG(jiaxa  xi}<; 
xXdvrjc;,  and  Beliar,  their  chief,  is  b  dcpxwv  x^q  xXdcvqs,  cf.  Charles’s 
note  on  Test.  XII  Patr.  Rub.  21. 

airo  tt/s  aKrjdd as,  cf.  i18  314  and  notes. 

“The  truth”  is  here  the  whole  code  of  religious  knowledge 
and  moral  precept  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  To  err  from  it  means  any  departure  from  the  right 
path  in  thought  or  conduct.  Various  examples  of  such  erring 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  writer  throughout  his  epis¬ 
tles;  here,  however,  grave  sin  (v. 20)  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  his 
mind. 


The  use  of  rj  deX-rjOsca  in  this  comprehensive  sense  is  not  founded  on 
the  O.  T.  nest,  njics,  which  ordinarily  mean  “stability,”  “faithful¬ 
ness,”  or  else  “conformity  to  fact,”  while  in  many  cases  in  the  O.  T 
“truth”  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  practical  “righteousness,” 
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e.  g.  IIos.  41.  Yet  in  Dan.  S12  913  y.z\  tou  ciuvilvac  ev  xdjfl  dXiq0£t?  aou, 
and  the  Apocrypha,  aX-rjOsia  is  occasionally  employed  in  a  sense  more 
like  that  of  Greek  writers ;  so  Ecclus.  428,  3  Macc.  41#,  4  Macc.  510. 

For  the  Greek  usage,  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  De  Thuc.  jud.  3,  <pcXoa6?>ou 
(ktoptas  ay. o%6<;  ejtiv  -fj  xife  yvdjjtq,  Plutarch,  Gryll.  p.  986  A 

xevBv  dyaObv  xaf  stScoXov  avid  aXrjOsi'as  Bttoy.ajv. 

In  the  N.  T.  this  sense  of  “a  body  of  true  principles”  is  found  in 
Paul  (1 c .  g.  2  Thess.  210,  Gal.  57,  2  Cor.  42,  Eph.  424),  often  in  John  ( e .  g. 
832  1613  1837,  1  Jn.  319),  and  elsewhere.  Yet  even  here  the  influence  of 
the  O.  T.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  strong  moral  element  included  in  the  con¬ 
ception.  The  truth  is  not  merely  an  object  of  knowledge,  as  in  secular 
usage,  but  a  moral  and  religious  ideal,  God’s  revealed  will,  to  which 
the  loyalty  of  the  heart  must  be  given.  Cf.  Rom.  2 20  s^ovra  r?)v 
p,6p?0)Jtv  T?j<;  yvo)j£(i);  xat  t rjq  d\r}Qdz$  ev  to  vdpitp,  Jn.  3 21  6  Be  icotaW 
Tiijv  dcX-rjOefav. 

See  Cremer,  Wortcrbuch  der  neutest.  GracitaPj  1902,  s.  v.  dXifj0eca, 
Wendt,  “Der  Gebrauch  der  Worter  dX-rjOeta,  dX^Orj?  und  dXtj0tv6c;  im 
Neuen  Testament,”  in  Studien  und  Kritiken ,  1883,  pp.  511-547;  V.  II. 
Stanton,  “Truth,”  in  HDB. 

eTnarpexl/r),  “turn,”  i .  e .  from  error  to  the  way  of  truth. 

The  norm  of  departure  and  return  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  con¬ 
text;  there  is  here  no  necessary  indication  that  the  word  itself  had 
already  acquired  the  technical  religious  meaning  of  the  modem  verb 
“convert,”  although  such  passages  as  Mt.  13 15  (Is.  610),  Lk.  i1®  22s2, 
Acts  3”  1416,  1  Thess.  i9  show  that  that  process  had  already  begun 
See  Mai.  26,  Dan.  123,  Ecclus.  1813,  Ezek.  34*  (Cod.  A),  Polyc.  Phil.  6, 
Apost.  Const,  ii,  6,  cf.  1  Pet.  225. 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “turn  from  an  error”  by  Lucian,  De  hist, 
conscr.  5,  cf.  Plut.  Ale.  16.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  9 7,  Dan  511,  Bcnj. 
46;  for  other  passages,  see  Charles’s  index. 

The  sense  “turn  back”  which  the  word  seems  to  have  here,  is  not 
wholly  foreign  to  Greek  usage  (cf.  Hippocr.  135  E,  of  a  fever,  “recur”), 
but  it  is  rare,  while  in  the  LXX,  following  aur,  that  sense  is  very 
common.  Cf.  Mt.  12“. 

20.  yivoo(TK€T(jj.  If  the  alternative  reading,  7 ivaxynere,  is 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  probably  imperative,  cf .  21  31 
57)  etc. 

ytvwaxlTw  otc]  XAKLP  minn  vg  boh. 

ytv(ojy.£T£  OTt]  B  69  1518  syrhcl. 

om]  ff  sah. 

The  omission  by  ff  sah  is  mere  freedom  of  translation.  As  between 
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Ytvti)jx^ta>  and  Ycvtiaxeis,  the  latter  might  have  arisen  from  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  hard  question,  necessarily  present  with  the  reading 
Yivajaxlxo),  as  to  who  (the  converter  or  the  converted)  was  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  The  address  justified  the  change  to  the  unam¬ 

biguous,  but  colourless,  Yivwjxexe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  influence  of  xiq  should  have  led  to  the  change  from  the  wholly 
unobjectionable  YcvcfaxeTe  to  yw^xIxg).  The  reading  of  N  is  accord¬ 
ingly  the  “harder”  reading,  and  to  be  preferred.  This  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  an  emended  reading  in  B. 

See  P.  Corssen,  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeiger ,  1893,  p.  585,  B.  Weiss, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  missenschaftliche  Theologie,  vol.  xxxvii,  1894,  pp.  439-440. 

eK  ir\aP7]s  0S0O  avrov ,  “from  the  error  of  his  way,”  cf.  1  Jn. 
46  for  contrast  of  a\r}de la  and  7 r\dvr), 

owe l.  For  instances  of  crcofe tv  in  this  sense  with  a  human 
subject,  cf .  Rom.  1114,  1  Cor.  716,  1  Tim.  416. 

awaet]  For  this  reading  (supported  by  all  Greek  witnesses,  and  by 
vgamfu  Ambrst  Cassiodor)  ff  with  certain  Vulgate  Mss  and  OrigIafc 
reads  salvat. 

Similarly  xaXu^si  is  translated  with  the  present  tense  by  vg  and 
Origlat  (but  not  by  II). 

ypvxf)v  avrov ,  i.  e .  the  erring  brother’s  soul,  cf.  i21  and  note;. 

BKL  minnpler  ff  sah. 

ocutoO]  SA  (t-?]v  a-jxou)  P  minn  vg  boh  syrutr. 

In  the  same  connection  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  B  ff  read  lx  Gavixou 
auxod  for  the  lx  Oavdxou  of  nearly  all  other  witnesses.  In]  both  cases 
the  shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred. 

ck  da varov.  The  force  of  the  sentence  depends  on  this  word, 
which  expresses  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  when  a  man 
wanders  from  the  truth,  a  seriousness  which  may  easily  be  over¬ 
looked  and  forgotten.  This  sentence  is  no  platitude,  provided 
da  varov  receives  its  proper  emphasis.  On  davarov }  cf.  i15  and 
3 6  yeevvrjs.  Note  how  here,  as  in  i15,  death  is  the  result  of  sin. 

KaXvf/eL  7r\fjdos  ap.aprtS)v.  KoXvirrew  in  connection  with 
sins  usually  means  “cause  them  to  be  forgotten,”  “procure  par¬ 
don,”  and  that  is  the  meaning  here.  Cf.  Ps.  32***  §52  (quoted 
Rom.  47),  Neh.  4s,  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  9. 

apapncov  means  the  sins  of  the  converter  (so  Roman  Catholic 
commentators  and  some  others) ;  to  refer  it  to  the  sins  of  the 
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converted  person,  as  many  do,  makes  a  bad  anticlimax.  See 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Levit.  ii,  5  where  converting  a  sinner  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  one  method  of  securing  forgiveness  of  one’s  own  sins. 

Cf.  Sohar92.  18,  “Great  is  the  reward  of  him  who  leads  back  sinners 
to  the  way  of  the  Lord,”  2  Clem.  Rom.  15  yap  oux  ecmv  fxtxpbc; 

•jcXavw'fJLlv^v  <b>x^)v  axoXXuptivTjv  dxoaTpE'^at  ets  rb  aciiQfjvac,  Pistis 
Sophia ,  ch.  104,  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  26,  “Whosoever  makes  the  many 
righteous,  sin  prevails  not  over  him.,, 

1  Pet.  48  has  a  closely  similar  sentence,  ayairr]  KaKvirrei 
7rXr)0os  aiiapTL&v,  introduced  as  if  a  familiar  aphorism.  It  is 
also  found  in  Clem.  Rom.  49,  2  Clem.  Rom.  16.  See  Light- 
foot’s  notes  on  both  passages. 

Both  1  Peter  and  James  are  usually  held  to  be  dependent 
on  the  Hebrew  of  Prov.  1012,  “  Hatred  stirs  up  strife,  but  Love 
hides  all  transgressions”  (Toy).  There,  however,  the  sense  is 
not  exactly  “ forgive”  (as  in  the  above-mentioned  passages  from 
the  Psalms,  etc.),  but  rather  “hide,”  “turn  attention  away 
from,”  other  men’s  sins,  as  kindly  feeling  would  suggest,  cf. 
1  Cor.  136. 

Similar  is  the  meaning  in  the  rabbinical  passages  quoted  by  Wet- 
stein,  where  it  is  a  question  of  keeping  quiet  about  another’s  sin,  of 
refraining  from  gossip,  not  of  forgiveness.  So  Prov.  179  0 q  xpOirrs 
dbix^purra  qjtXtav. 

Moreover,  the  LXX  of  Prov.  io12  (7 rdvras  Sk  rovs  fir]  <f>i\o- 
vuKovvras  KaXvTrrei  </>iA/a)  is  wholly  unlike  the  N.  T.  passages, 
and  the  resemblance  of  James  to  even  the  Hebrew  text  is  too 
slight  to  justify  the  idea  of  direct  influence  upon  him  from  that 
source.  The  sentence  in  1  Pet.  48  may  possibly  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Proverbs,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  some  familiar 
Greek  aphorism  (all  the  associations  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
traced)  has  been  used  by  1  Peter,  while  a  part  of  the  same  form 
of  words  has  been  independently  used,  in  a  very  different  sense, 
by  James. 

See  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Rom.  49  and  2  Clem.  Rom.  16,  Resch, 
Agrapha ,  pp.  248/.,  Ropes,  Die  Spriiche  Jesu  die  in  den  kanon - 
ischen  Evangel ien  nicht  iiberliefert  sind ,  pp.  75/. 
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Andreas  of  Crete,  73. 
Apocalypse,  22,  152/. 

Apocryphal  gospels,  69/. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  37/.,  87-90. 
Armenian  church,  use  of  epistle,  95. 
Astrology,  164,  236. 

Beatitudes,  150. 

Oesarea,  49. 

Catholic  epistles,  order  of,  103  /. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  54,  $6,  72, 
gif. 

Clement  of  Rome,  20,  87 /.,  222-224. 
Clementine  Recognitions,  70/.,  72. 
Commentaries  on  James,  patristic 
and  mediaeval,  110-113;  modem, 
113-115- 

Crowns,  150-152. 

Dante,  45. 

Deo  volente,  279/. 

Diatribe,  3, 17;  history,  10-12;  char¬ 
acteristics,  12-16. 

Ecclesiasticus,  17,  19. 

Eldad  and  Modad,  266/.’ 

Ephraem  Syrus,  96/. 

Epiphanius,  54,  58/.,  60,  71-73- 
Epistles,  6-10,  127/. 

Eusebius,  44,  64,  71/.,  94/.,  103. 

Faith,  30-32,  35/-,  135,  140 187, 
203/.,  218/. 

Gnosticism,  36/.,  155,  248. 

Greek  church,  history  of  epistle  in, 
92-95- 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  22. 

Gospel  according  to  the,  68/. 

Ilegesippus,  54,  64-68,  71,  72. 

Helvidius,  55,  57. 

Hermas,  88-90. 

Iren^eus,  90,  179,  223. 

James,  New  Testament  persons 
named,  53/. 

James  son  of  Alphaeus,  45  /.,  53. 

James  son  of  Zebedee,  45/.,  53,  62. 

James,  St.,  festival  of,  73/. 

James  the  Lord’s  brother,  44-46, 
50-52,  53"74- 

James,  Epistle  of:  origin,  1;  pur¬ 
pose,  2;  contents,  2-5;  literary 
type,  6-18;  relationship  to  other 
writers,  18-24;  language,  24-27; 
vocabulary,  25;  relation  to  LXX, 
25/.;  Aramaic  origin,  theory  of, 
27;  ideas,  Jewish,  28-31;  ideas, 
Christian,  31-34;  Spitta’s  theory, 
32-33;  relation  to  Paul,  34-36; 
relation  to  Gnosticism,  36/.;  re¬ 
lation  to  Gospels,  38/.;  relation 
to  Apostolic  Fathers,  20,  37;  rela¬ 
tion  to  Matthew,  39;  situation, 
39-43;  authorship  (views  on),  43- 
47;  authorship,  47-52;  date,  43, 
49;  pseudonymity,  51;  history  in 
the  church,  86-109. 

Jerome,  44,  52,  56,  57 60 /.,  68/., 
71,  72/.,  84,  102/.,  160. 

Josephus  on  James,  64. 

Justification,  35/.,  217/.,  222. 
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Law,  29,  30,  35,  37,  48,  so/.,  167, 
173,  198,  274;  of  liberty,  177/-, 
201. 

Luther  on  James,  45,  59,  105-109. 

Oaths,  300/. 

Oil,  anointing  with, 

Origen,  1,  51/.,  54,  56,86,92-94. 
Orphic  doctrine,  2 38/. 

Paul,  relation  to,  34-36,  48,  204/., 
217,  221. 

Persecution,  not  implied  in  epistle, 

4,  4°,  43.  r33>  iS3,  19 5/ 

Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  22/. 

Philo,  20,  24,  31. 

Polycarp,  S8. 

Protevangelium  Jacobi,  55,  69,  73. 
Protrepticus,  18. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  16/.,  19. 

Reformation,  history  of  epistle  in 
and  after,  105-109. 

Rich,  the,  in  the  epistle,  31,  40/., 
43,  145-148,  I93-I97,  282/. 
Russian  literature  on  James  the 
Lord’s  brother,  56/. 


Steps  of  James,  71,  73. 

Symeon  Metaphrastes,  73. 

Syrian  church,  history  of  epistle  in, 
96-100. 

Temptation,  i  53/. 

Tertullian,  91,  223. 

Testaments  of  XII  Patriarchs,  20/. 

Text  of  epistle,  74-86;  Greek  Mss., 
74-75;  Egyptian  versions,  76-78; 
Ethiopic  version,  78;  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions,  78-80;  Armenian  version, 
80;  Latin  versions,  80-84;  use  of 
authorities,  84-86.  ) 

Tobit,  17. 

Trent,  Council  of,  46,  105,  307. 

Virgins,  pseudo-clementine  epistles 
to,  1,  42,  51/.,  94,  227. 

Western  church,  history  of  epistle 
in,  100-103,  104/. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  17,  19. 

Wisdom-literature,  16/.,  18  /.,  132. 

Word,  word  of  truth,  167,  172/. 

Works,  35/.,  204/. 


II 


Note. — A  complete  list  of  the  Greek  words  occurring  in  the  epistle  may 
be  found  in  Mayor3,  pp.  239-258. 


13  if. 

aiziti),  259. 

&%<xz<x<3x<xa(af  ax a^d  0x3x09,  144,  248/. 

dXaXa£c 1),  2S3. 

dXfjOsta,  246/.,  313/. 

dxapx^,  167. 

dxXwq,  axXoTir]9,  139 /. 

ax  oaxcaapia,  165. 

£Xa  0973^0),  196. 

176,  235/. 

Btaxphopiat,  141,  192,  250. 

Bcaaxopd,  120  jf. 

BcBdaxaXo9,  226/. 

Bt>xoq,  143/. 

Bo£a,  187. 

B0OX09,  1 17/. 

!xx)oqa(a,  119. 

e^uToq,  172/. 

evspysto,  309/. 

extOupda,  156,  253/.,  257/. 

gp^a,  204/. 

^Xo9,  W60),  245,  255 /•,  263. 
■rjBovif),  253/. 

OpTjaxsfa,  OpiQaxSq,  iSljf . 


xauatov,  148. 
xauxaopiai,  145. 
x6atxo9,  184/.,  193,  2 33/. 

253. 

6XoX6^c>,  283. 

xapaXXa-pfj,  162. 
xd9,  129/.,  158. 
xstpaqj.6<;,  132/.,  I53/- 
xotx(Xo9,  134. 
x6Xep.09,  253. 
xoXuaxXaYXvoS,  299. 
xp6c^09  xal  o^tp.09,  295  jf. 
xpo  awxoX-r^ta)  185/. 

ptx^to,  141/. 

009(3,  139,  247. 

<70969,  244. 
ctt^ovos,  150  Jf. 
cuvaywY^,  18  8/. 
ouvepY^w,  220. 

xlXeco9,  138,  159,  177,  228. 

TpOXTJ,  164/. 

Tpox6<;,  235/. 

uxopiovr),  135/.,  299. 

9O6V09,  263. 

9^X09  0EOU,  222/. 

9oveuw,  254  jf. 


xaXw9,  190. 

xaxaxaux&opiac,  202,  246. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

GENESIS.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  oi 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  [ Now  Ready . 

EXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.  J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

NUMBERS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [ Now  Ready . 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

JUDGES.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready . 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Librarian/ Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready. 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [A7^  Ready. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Graduate 
Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [2  vols.  Now  Ready. 

PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

JOB.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 
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ISAIAH.  Chaps.  I-XXVII.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready . 

ISAIAH.  Chaps. XXVIII-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G. Buchanan  Gray,  D.D, 
Chaps.  LX-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A..  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis 
la  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

JEREMIAH.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre- 
tation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Burney,  D.Litt.,  Fallow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

DANIEL.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSEA.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  Ready . 

MICAH,  ZEPHAN IAH ,  NAHUM,  HAEAKKUK,  OBADIAH  AND  JOEL. 

Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent ,  New  York;  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready . 

HAGGAI,  ZECHARIAH,  MALACH  I  AN  D  JON  AH.  Prof.  H.  G.  MlTCHELL, 
D.D.;  Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer,  Ph.D. 

[Now  Ready . 

ESTHER.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  [Now  Ready. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.  [Now  Ready. 


RUTH,  SONG  OF  SONGS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  Rev.  CHARLES  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTHEW.  The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

ST.  MARK.  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  [Now  Ready. 


ST.  LUKE.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready . 
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ST.  JOHN.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Bishop  o! 
Ossory,  Ireland. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
loughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London. 

[Now  Ready . 

I.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arch  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready „ 

II.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer, [  M. A.,  D.D.,  late 

Master  of  University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready . 

GALATIANS.  The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now  Ready . 

PHILIPPIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [Afaw  Ready . 

THESSALONIANS.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

[Now  Ready . 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

HEBREWS.  The  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Minister  United  Free 
Church,  Broughty  Ferry.  Scotland. 

ST.  JAMES.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University.  [Now  Ready. 

PETER  AND  JUDE.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  sometime  Regins 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Ar<rw  Ready. 

THE  JOHANNINE  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brooke,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  [Now  Ready . 

REVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Owen  Whiteiiouse,  B.A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chestnut  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D., 
Librarian,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  INow  Ready, 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 

Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  President  and  Profensor  of 
Hebrew,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  A.  B.  DAVIDSON,  D.D., 
LL.D.;  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready . 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  Minister  United  Free  Church, 
B  rough ty  Ferry,  Scotland.  [Now  Ready, 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Caspar  Ren£ 
Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  [Now  Ready, 

%  * 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  By  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready . 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 

Frank  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  GEORGE  B.  Stevens, 
D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready . 

BIBLICAL  ARCH/EOLOGY.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  By  Robert  Rainey,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  sometime  Principal  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  [Now  Ready . 

THE  LATIN  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Andr£  LAGARDE. 

[Now  Ready . 

THE  GREEK  AND  EASTERN  CHURCHES.  By  W.  F.  ADENEY,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Independent  College,  Manchester.  [Now  Ready. 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  United  Free  College,  Glasgow.  [Now  Ready . 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  LANDS  BEYOND  GERMANY.  By  T.  M. 

Lindsay,  D.D.  [Now  Ready. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  LATIN  COUNTRIES  SINCE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
TRENT.  By  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt.,  Drome,  France. 

THEOLOGICAL  SYMBOLICS.  By  CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 
sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  INow  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  By  G.  P.  FlSHER,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  George  Galloway,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  United  Free  Church,  Castle  Douglas,  Scotland.  [Now  Ready 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  I.  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome.  By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Harvard  University.  [Now  Ready. 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  II.  Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 
By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 


A  POLO  GET  1C  St  By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. ,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD.  By  WlLLIAH  N.  CLARKE,  D.D., 
sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Hamilton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  [Now  Ready . 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN.  By  William  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  H.  R. 

Mackintosh,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION.  By  GEORGE  B.  Ste~ 
vens,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  WlLLI AM  Adams 
Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congrega 
tional  Church,  New  Haven.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition . 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE  WORKING  CHURCH.  By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  [Now  Ready . 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER.  By  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
New  College,  London,  England. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.  By  Charles  Henry  Robin¬ 
son,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral  and  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

[Now  Ready . 
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